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Part   I. — General   Geography, 


CHAPTER   I. 
What  Geography   Means. 

WE  all  like  to  read  books  of  travel,  especially  books  that  have 
pictures  of  other  lands.  Some  boys  dream  of  becoming  great 
travellers  and  explorers.  When  they  grow  up,  they  will  make 
journeys  to  far-off  lands,  and  perhaps  write  books  of  travel 
themselves  for  other  people  to  read.  Boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  men  and  women,  enjoy  a  trip  by  sea  or  by  land  to  visit 
some  place  which  is  new  to  them.  People  will  travel  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  see  a  lofty  mountain  or  a  famous  water- 
fall, or  to  spend  a  holiday  in  some  great  city  or  amidst  the 
quiet  beauty  of  woodland  lakes  or  quaint  sea-coast  villages. 

The  earth  is  our  home,  and  it  is  natural  and  right  that  we 
should  like  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  can.  Any  place 
that  we  call  "home"  is  interesting  to  us,  and  we  want  to 
explore  and  understand  every  nook  and  corner  of  it  just 
because  it  is  our  home.  Our  own  town  or  village  comes 
first,  of  course,  but  as  our  thoughts  expand  and  our  know- 
ledge widens  we  are  not  content  with  so  narrow  a  range.  We 
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must  learn  about  other  towns  and  other  lands,  even  if  we  can- 
not see  them  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  merely  our  own  island 
or  our  own  continent,  but  the  whole  world  that  is  our  home. 
Many  great  men  have  spent  their  lives  in  exploring  this 
home  of  ours  and  telling  us  about  its  wonders.  They  have 
taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  gone  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  known  to  discover  the  unknown.  They  have 
travelled  over  deserts  of  snow  and  ice  or  of  dry  and  burning 
sands,  through  trackless  forests  and  over  unknown  seas,  to 


learn  and  to  tell  us  something  new  about  this  earth.  They 
have  tried  to  find  out  how  the  mountains  have  been  up- 
heaved, and  how  the  valleys  have  been  carved  out,  and 
to  read  the  story  of  the  changes  through  which  the  earth  has 
passed  in  bygone  ages. 

It  is  not  the  earth  itself,  but  the  earth  as  the  home  of  our 
kinsfolk,  mankind,  that  interests  us  most.  The  Germans 
have  a  proverb,  "There  are  men  beyond  the  mountains;" 
and  we  want  to  know  about  those  men  as  well  as  about  the 
men  on  our  side  of  the  mountains.  So  our  study  of  the 
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earth  means  learning  about  the  people  of  other  lands — what 
manner  of  men  they  are ;  what  their  homes  and  cities  are 
like ;  how  they  live  and  what  work  they  do ;  what  their  past 
history  has  been,  and  what  they  are  trying  to  become  in  the 
future. 

The  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  men  is  what  we 
call  Geography.  There  are  other  ways  of  studying  the  earth, 
which  also  have  great  interest.  There  is  the  study  of  its 
rocks  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  which 
we  call  Geology.  There  is  the  study  of  its  plants,  which  we 
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call  Botany.  There  is  the  study  of  its  animal  life,  which  we 
call  Zoology  or  Natural  History.  All  these  sciences  are  of 
interest,  and  we  should  learn  as  much  of  them  as  we  can, 
but  it  is  the  science  of  Geography  which  ought  to  come  first. 
Every  one  knows  something  of  Geography,  whether  he  has 
studied  it  or  not.  He  knows  the  name  of  his  town  or 
parish  or  island,  and  the  river  or  lake  or  bay  which  is  near 
his  home.  He  knows  some  other  places,  and  in  what 
direction  they  lie,  and  how  far  off  they  are.  He  knows 
something  about  the  kind  of  weather  which  each  season 
brings,  and  the  crops  which  grow  on  the  farms.  All  these 
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and  many  other  homely  facts,  which  every  one  knows,  are 
really  facts  belonging  to  the  science  of  Geography.  The 
study  of  Geography  means  learning  such  facts  as  these  about 
other  places  as  well  as  our  own  neighbourhood,  and  seeing 
how  some  of  these  facts  depend  upon  others,  so  that  we  do 
not  merely  remember  the  facts  but  understand  them. 

Now  let  us  think  of  the  kinds  of  facts  which  we  must  find 
out  if  we  are  to  know  about  the  earth  as  the  home  of  men. 
First  of  all,  we  shall  want  to  know  something  about  the  earth 
itself — what  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  and  of  what  shape  and  size 
it  is.  Next,  we  must  know  something  of  its  surface,  and  the 
great  spaces  of  land  where  men  make  their  homes,  and  the 
seas  and  oceans  which  divide  them. 


A  Cold  Climate. 

The  first  necessities  of  life  are  food  and  shelter,  and  it  is 
only  where  men  can  find  food  and  shelter  that  they  will  make 
a  home.  There  are  some  lands  where  food-plants  grow 
freely,  and  little  or  no  shelter  from  the  weather  is  needed. 
In  other  lands  men  must  work  hard  to  make  crops  grow,  to 
provide  clothing,  and  to  build  strong  and  solid  houses.  In 
lands  where  there  is  no  rain,  or  where  the  cold  is  extreme, 
men  cannot  live.  Now  these  differences  between  one  land 
and  another  depend  chiefly  upon  climate — that  is,  the  degree 
of  heat  and  the  amount  of  rain  which  the  seasons  bring. 
Hence  the  causes  that  affect  climate  must  be  studied  by  us 
as  an  important  part  of  Geography. 

Not  only  do  different  lands  have  different  climates  and 
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different  kinds  of  natural  products,  but  they  are  also  inhabited 
by  men  of  different  races — white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black. 
They  live  in  different  ways,  as  hunters,  herdsmen,  or  farmers, 
and  build  houses  and  towns  of  different  kinds.  They  speak 
different  languages,  and  live  under  different  laws.  So  we 
must  learn  something  of  the  world  as  occupied  by  different 
races  and  tribes  of  men,  forming  countries  or  nations ;  we 
must  see  their  handiwork  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  rail- 
ways and  mines,  and  all  the  changes  which  men  have  wrought 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Though  Geography  is  so  homely  a  science  that  we  cannot 
go  out-of-doors  without  meeting  some  of  its  facts,  you  can 
see  that  it  is  also  a  very  wide  science,  and  is  far  beyond  our 
power  to  know  in  every  detail.  In  this  book  we  can  only 
deal  with  a  few  general  facts  and  principles.  We  will  first 
learn  some  things  about  the  earth  itself,  and  then  make  an 
imaginary  visit  to  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  our  own  island. 


CHAPTER   II. 
What  the   Horizon  Teaches. 

WHAT  is  this  earth  or  world  of  ours  which  we  have  called 
our  home  ?  No  doubt  you  have  already  been  told  that  it  is 
a  great  ball,  or  sphere,  or  globe,  on  the  surface  of  which  we 
live.  But  are  you  quite  sure  this  is  true  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  for  yourself  that  the  earth  is  round  ?  Does  it  not  rather 
look  as  if  it  were  flat,  especially  on  the  sea,  or  on  level  ground 
where  hills  and  mountains  do  not  shut  in  your  view  ? 

Suppose  that  we  are  watching  for  the  coming  of  a  big 
steamship  from  England  or  some  other  part  of  the  world. 
Where  shall  we  go  in  order  that  we  may  catch  sight  of  it  far 
out  at  sea  ?  Shall  we  go  down  to  the  beach,  in  order  to  be 
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The  Horizon  from  the  Top  of  a  Cliff. 

as  near  the  sea  as  possible  ?  You  will  probably  say  that  the 
best  place  from  which  to  watch  will  be  some  high  hill  near  the 
sea,  such  as  Signal  Hill,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's.  Here,  then,  with  telescope  in  hand,  we  sit  down  to 
wait,  scanning  from  time  to  time  the  far-off  eastern  horizon. 

There,  at  last,  is  a  faint  trail  of  smoke,  and  you  call  out 
that  you  see  the  steamer.  But  there  is  no  steamer  in  sight 
yet,  but  only  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  wind  is  off  shore,  and 
the  smoke  must  be  a  little  farther  away  from  us  than  the 
steamer.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  see  the  smoke  first  ? 
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The  Horizon  from  the  Beach, 

You  peer  through  the  telescope  a  little  longer,  and  now  you 
are  sure  you  see  the  steamer.  But  it  is  only  the  masts  and 
funnels  that  are  in  sight  yet.  Surely  we  ought  to  see  the  hull 
of  the  ship  before  the  masts  and  funnels ;  it  is  much  bigger 
than  they  are.  At  last,  however,  we  see  the  whole  of  the 
ship  showing  black  against  the  sky-line,  and  we  hurry  down 
to  tell  our  friends  that  she  is  in  sight. 

Now  we  are  down  near  the  shore,  and  we  point  out  to  them 
where  we  saw  the  steamer.  But  there  is  no  steamer  to  be 
seen  !  What  has  become  of  her?  We  have  to  wait  for  half 
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an  hour  before  we  can  see  her  from  the  beach.  Then  once 
more  we  see  the  smoke,  afterwards  the  masts  and  funnels, 
and  finally  the  whole  steamship  as  before.  If  we  had  kept 
an  eye  on  the  ship  as  we  came  down  the  hill,  we  should  have 
seen  her  disappear  gradually  below  the  horizon  again — first 
the  hull,  then  the  masts,  and  then  the  trail  of  smoke — and  yet 
the  ship  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  came  in  between  us  and  the  ship  and 
hid  her  from  our  sight  as  we  came  down  the  hill?  It  was 
part  of  the  sea  itself — the  part  between  us  and  the  ship. 
This  could  not  happen  if  the  sea  were  flat.  We  have  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  flat;  it  is 
curved,  like  a  low  hill.  The  higher  up  we  are,  the  more 
of  this  curved  surface  we  can  see,  and  the  farther  away  is 
the  skyline  or  horizon. 

When  we  stand  at  the  water's  edge  our  horizon  is  only 
about  three  miles  distant.  From  the  top  of  a  cliff  one 
hundred  feet  high  we  can  see  twelve  miles,  and  from  Signal 
Hill  our  horizon  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.  We  can,  of 
course,  see  the  tops  of  things  far  beyond  the  horizon  line  if 
they  are  high  enough.  That  is  how  we  saw  the  smoke  and 
the  masts  of  the  steamer  before  the  hull  was  visible  on  the 
skyline. 

This  curve  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the  same  in  every 
direction — north,  south,  east,  and  west.  When  we  are  at  sea 
our  horizon  is  always  a  line  passing  round  the  ship  at  an  equal 
distance  on  every  side ;  our  visible  world  is  a  little  circle  of 
sea,  and  we  are  always  in  the  centre  of  that  circle. 

On  land,  too,  the  curvature  is  the  same,  though  the  heights 
and  hollows  may  conceal  it  from  us.  If  we  travel  westward 
across  Canada  we  have  several  days'  run  in  the  train  before 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  they  are  hidden  behind  the  great  curve  of  the 
rolling  prairies. 

Now  there  is  only  one  figure  whose  surface  is  everywhere 
equally  curved  in  every  direction,  and  that  figure  is  a  sphere 
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or  globe.  So  the  change  which  takes  place  on  our  field  of 
view  and  our  horizon  line  when  we  climb  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  is  a  clear  and  sufficient  proof  that  we  are  living  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

There  are  other  proofs  which  we  may  mention.  Men  can 
sail  round  the  world,  going  straight  forward  and  yet  coming 
back  to  the  place  from  which  they  started,  just  as  an  insect 
might  crawl  round  an  orange.  When  they  were  half  way 


The  Horizon  at  Sea. 

round  you  might  say  that  they  were  on  the  under  side  of  the 
earth.  But  all  the  time  they  were  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
visible  circle  of  sea,  their  head  towards  the  sky  and  their  feet 
towards  the  middle  of  the  earth.  You  must  remember  that 
since  the  earth  is  a  sphere  the  word  up  means  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  down  means  towards  the  centre. 

Men  have  been  able  to  measure  the  size  of  this  globe  on 
which  we  live.    They  have  found  that  its  diameter,  or  measure 
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The  Earth  as  a  Sphere, 

through  the  centre,  is  about  8,000  miles,  and  its  circumfer- 
ence, or  measure  round  about,  is  25,000  miles.  Of  course 
we  cannot  measure  these  distances  with  a  tape  or  a  surveyor's 
chain;  there  are  other  ways  of  measuring,  more  accurate 
than  that,  which  you  will  be  able  to  understand  by-and-by. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  take  these  figures  on  trust. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
Sun,   Moon,  and  Stars. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  spoke  of  men  travelling  round  the 
earth  just  as  an  insect  might  crawl  round  an  orange.  If  you 
imagine  the  insect  exploring  its  little  orange  world,  you  will  see 
that  by-and-by  it  is  sure  to  run  up  against  something  which 
is  not  part  of  the  orange.  If  the  orange  is  growing  on  a  tree, 
the  stalk  of  the  fruit  will  be  in  its  way.  If  the  orange  is  lying 
on  a  dish,  the  dish  will  prevent  its  exploring  the  under  part 
of  the  fruit.  The  orange  must  be  supported  or  held  up  by 
something.  What  is  it,  then,  that  supports  our  larger  globe, 
the  earth  ? 

People  have  had  all  sorts  of  curious  ideas  about  this. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  earth  rests  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise,  others  that  an  elephant  holds  it  up.  But  if  you 
realize  that  up  simply  means  aivay  from  the  earth,  and  down 
means  toivards  its  centre,  you  will  see  that  all  such  ideas  are 
absurd ;  yet  the  earth  is  held  in  its  place  by  something  more 
wonderful  than  any  elephant  or  tortoise. 

If  you  look  at  the  moon  when  it  is  full  and  bright,  you 
can  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  the  earth  looks  like. 
It  is  bigger  than  the  moon :  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is 
only  2,000  miles,  while  that  of  the  earth  is  8,000.  But  in 
other  respects  the  two  globes  are  very  much  alike.  If  you 
were  to  go  on  a  visit  to  the  moon,  and  look  back  on  the  earth, 
it  would  appear  as  a  very  large  moon  in  the  sky. 

The  sun  is  another  large  globe  which  we  see  in  the  sky. 
It  is  vastly  greater  than  the  moon  or  the  earth,  but  it  is  so 
very  far  away  that  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
moon.  In  reality  the  sun's  diameter  is  over  a  hundred  times 
that  of  the  earth,  or  four  hundred  times  that  of  the  moon. 
The  sun  differs  from  the  earth  and  the  moon  in  this,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  an  intensely  hot  globe,  much  hotter  than  any 
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fire  or  furnace  you  have  ever  seen,  and  nearly  all  the  light 
and  warmth  which  we  enjoy  come  from  the  sun. 

Look  at  the  moon  some  evening  when  it  is  full,  and  try  to 
realize  that  it  is  2,000  miles  across ;  to  sail  from  one  side  of 
that  bright  circle  to  the  other,  if  there  were  any  water  to  sail 
on,  would  take  about  a  week  !  You  will  easily  see,  therefore, 
that  the  moon  must  be  a  long  way  off.  Its  distance  is  nearly 
240,000  miles.  If  we  could  travel  there  by  an  express  train 
or  a  flying-machine  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  going  day 
and  night,  we  should  reach  the  moon  in  166  days,  or  a  little 
more  than  five  months.  That  would  be  a  pretty  long 
journey. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  reach  the  sun  by 
the  same  conveyance  ?  Almost  two  centuries,  or  1 7  7  years, 
to  be  more  exact.  The  distance  is  93,000,000  miles — a 
number  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  in  our  minds. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  men  have  been  able  to  measure  so  vast 
a  distance,  and  even  to  measure  the  size  of  the  sun  itself  and 
to  calculate  its  weight  ? 

Here  and  there  among  the  host  of  stars  which  we  see  in 
the  sky  at  night  men  have  found  a  number  of  globes  like 
the  moon  and  the  earth — that  is,  bodies  which  show  up 
bright  against  the  dark  sky  because  the  sun  is  shining  on 
them.  These  bodies  we  call  planets.  The  earth  and  the 
moon  are  planets.  All  the  planets  receive  their  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun.  They  form  a  kind  of  family  group 
round  the  sun.  Some  of  them  are  nearer  the  sun  than  we 
are,  and  some  are  twenty  times  farther  away.  Most  of  them 
are  larger  than  the  earth.  The  moon  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and  it  always  keeps  moving  along  with  the  earth  on  its 
journeys.  Some  of  the  other  planets  have  moons  or  satellites 
of  their  own. 

The  other  bodies  which  shine  like  jewels  in  the  heavens 
are  called  stars.  They,  like  the  sun,  shine  by  their  own 
light.  They  are,  indeed,  suns,  many  of  them  vastly  greater 
and  brighter  than  our  sun.  But  they  are  much  farther  away 
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from  us.  So  great  is  their  distance  that  we  can  hardly 
express  it  in  miles;  we  must  measure  by  a  unit  very 
much  larger,  such  as  the  distance  which  light  can  travel  in 
a  certain  time.  A  flash  of  light  travels  186,000  miles  in  a 
second.  At  this  rate,  light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
in  about  eight  minutes.  But  from  the  nearest  star  light 
requires  four  years  to  reach  us. 

All  these  millions  of  blazing  suns,  including  our  own  sun 
with  its  little  family  of  planets,  are  placed  in  the  boundless 
space  which  we  vaguely  call  the  sky.  What  keeps  the  earth 
and  the  other  planets  in  their  places  near  the  sun  ?"  It  is 
what  we  call  gravitation — 
the  attraction  which  draws 
one  body  to  another,  and 
which  makes  a  stone  or  an 
apple  fall  down,  as  we  say, 
or  draws  it  towards  the 
earth.  This  power  tends 
to  draw  the  earth  and  all 
the  other  planets  towards 
the  sun,  for  the  sun  is  by 
far  the  largest  body  in  the 
group. 

But  though  the  earth  is 
constantly  falling  towards 
the  sun  it  never  reaches  it,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time 
moving  straight  forward  as  if  to  pass  by  the  sun.  Here  is  an 
experiment  which  will  help  to  explain  this.  If  you  whirl 
round  your  head  a  ball  attached  to  a  string,  the  ball  tries  to 
fly  off  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  if  you  let  go,  away  it  flies.  By 
means  of  the  string,  however,  you  pull  it  towards  you.  The 
ball,  then,  neither  conies  to  your  hand  nor  flies  straight  off; 
it  keeps  going  round  and  round  in  a  circle.  And  that  is 
just  what  the  planets  do.  Between  their  tendency  to  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  pull  of  the  sun's  attraction, 
they  are  kept  moving  round  and  round  the  sun.  We  shall 
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see  in  another  chapter  how  that  motion  affects  the  earth  as 
our  home. 

Now  you  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  great  globe 
on  which  we  live  is  a  very  unimportant  body  compared  with 
many  that  we  see  around  us.  It  belongs  to  the  dull,  solid 
class  of  bodies  which  we  call  planets,  and  derives  its  life,  that  is 
to  say,  its  light  and  heat,  from  one  of  the  stars,  which  we  call 
the  sun.  And  it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  two  forces,  its  own 
forward  motion  and  the  attraction  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Earth,  Air,  and  Sea. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  something  about  our  neighbours 
in  the  vast  depths  of  space — the  moon  and  the  other  planets, 
and  the  stars,  especially  our  own  star,  the  sun — let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  earth  again  and  find  out  something  more 
about  our  home  planet. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  inside  of  this  great  ball. 
Men  who  have  studied  the  matter  tell  us  that  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  are  very  hot.  Probably  at  one  time,  ages 
and  ages  ago,  the  earth  was  a  white-hot  glowing  mass  like 
the  sun — and  a  tiny  little  star  it  must  have  been  then  as 
compared  with  the  vast  globes  around  it !  But  gradually 
it  cooled  down,  and  a  solid  crust  formed  on  the  outside, 
not  quite  smooth,  as  we  see,  but  wrinkled  and  folded  into 
hills  and  hollows. 

As  the  earth  goes  on  slowly  cooling,  it  naturally  shrinks 
in  size,  and  the  skin  or  crust  becomes  more  wrinkled,  just 
as  the  skin  of  an  apple  does  when  it  dries  and  shrivels  up. 
Sometimes  this  shrinking  causes  movements  in  the  earth's 
crust  which  we  call  earthquakes.  There  are  places  where 
earthquakes  happen  almost  every  day,  and  where  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust  show  much  wrinkling  and  folding. 
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At  some  places  of  this  kind  there  are  openings  in  the 
solid  crust  which  we  call  volcanoes.  Through  these  open- 
ings there  often  come  out  floods  of  white-hot  melted  matter, 
which  gradually  hardens  into  solid  rock ;  or  great  bursts 
of  steam  and  fragments  of  rocky  material  broken  into  fine 
powder  or  ash  are  blown  high  into  the  air. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  as  we  see  it,  then,  is  very  uneven. 
Great  stretches  of  it  have  sunk  down  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  average,  and  other  stretches  have  been  raised  up  to 
higher  levels.  The  low  parts  are  covered  with  water  and 
form  seas  and  oceans,  and  the  high  parts  stand  up  above  the 
sea-level  as  dry  land.  But  we  must  remember  that  down 
under  the  water  there  is  a  solid  crust  of  rocks  just  as  there 
is  on  the  land  surface. 

When  we  stand  on  the  seashore  we  can  see  how  the 
solid  land  dips  down  under  water,  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Sometimes  the  sea-floor  is  uneven  and  rugged.  Parts 
of  it  stand  up  out  of  the  water  as  rocks  or  skerries  or 
islands,  or  come  up  nearly  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  Grand 
Banks.  Sometimes  the  sea-floor  is  smooth  and  level.  Be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Ireland  there  is  a  great  plain 
covered  with  water  about  2,000  fathoms  deep.  It  is  so  flat 
that  we  could  drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  across  if  it  were 
not  for  the  water.  It  is  on  this  plain  that  all  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  cables  are  laid. 

We  cannot  see  much  of  the  earth's  surface  when  standing 
on  the  shore,  however ;  a  better  way  to  learn  what  it  is  like 
is  to  study  the  school  globe.  If  we  have  not  a  globe,  a  map 
of  the  world  will  help  us.  By  looking  at  a  map  or  a  globe 
we  see  that  there  is  much  more  sea  than  land  in  the  world. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the  surface  stands  up  as  dry  land ;  three- 
fourths  are  covered  with  water. 

If  you  look  carefully  you  will  notice  that  all  the  spaces 
covered  by  water — oceans  and  seas,  as  they  are  called — are 
joined  together.  We  could  sail  from  any  sea  or  ocean  to  any 
other.  The  land-spaces  are  not  joined.  They  form  a  few 
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great  patches  on  the  map  or  globe,  each  of  them  surrounded 
by  water,  and  in  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
patches,  also  surrounded  by  water. 

It  is  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  which  has  most  interest 
for  us.  There  are  many  kinds  of  animals  which  live  in  the 
water,  such  as  fishes  and  the  smaller  creatures  on  which  they 
feed.  The  higher  types  of  animals  all  have  their  homes  on 
the  land,  though  many  of  them,  such  as  the  sea-birds,  find 
their  food  in  the  water.  It  is  on  the  land  that  men  live  and 
build  their  houses  and  cities.  They  get  some  of  their  food 
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from  the  water,  especially  if  they  live  near  the  sea,  but  the 
land  is  their  true  home. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  earth  which  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  air  or  atmosphere.  We  cannot 
see  it,  but  we  often  feel  it,  and  when  it  is  rushing  along  as  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  it  strikes  us  with  a  force  almost  like 
that  of  running  water.  The  atmosphere  covers  the  earth 
like  a  shell,  lying  over  land  and  water  alike.  We  do  not 
know  how  thick  this  shell  is,  but  it  reaches  higher  than 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

The  atmosphere  is  as  necessary  to  our  life  as  the  land  or 
the  water.  We  need  air  to  breathe,  and  so  does  every  animal 
both  on  land  and  in  the  sea  ;  even  fishes  cannot  live  in  water 
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which  contains  no  air.  Plants,  too,  require  air,  and  most  of 
our  food  comes  from  plants.  So  when  we  think  of  the 
earth  as  our  home,  we  must  remember  the  invisible  shell  of 
air  which  forms  a  real  part  of  the  earth  just  as  much  as  the 
solid  crust  and  the  flowing  water. 


CHAPTER   V. 
Sea  Names  and  Land  Names. 

WHEN  we  come  to  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  men  have  made  their  homes,  we  shall  have  to  use  a 
number  of  special  geographical  names  which  are  applied  to 
portions  of  land  or  of  water.  We  must  now  explain  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  geographical  terms,  and 
we  ought  to  have  a  map  or  a  globe  at  hand  in  order  to 
make  their  meanings  clear. 

The  name  ocean  is  used  for  the  great  unbroken  expanses 
of  water  which  we  see  on  the  map  or  globe,  measuring  some 
thousands  of  miles  across.  You  know  something  of  the 
great  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  waters  surround  our  island 
home.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  still  larger.  If  you  turn  the 
school  globe  so  that  you  see  the  whole  of  that  ocean,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  see  little  else ;  it  covers  nearly  half 
the  globe. 

A  smaller  sheet  of  water,  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  some 
land  mass,  is  called  a  sea.  Sometimes  the  whole  water  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  called  "the  sea,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  the  land." 

Where  the  sea  runs  up  between  two  points  of  land,  a  bay 
is  formed.  A  very  large  bay  is  sometimes  called  a  gulf, 
especially  when  the  opening  into  it  is  narrower  than  the 
inner  part  of  the  bay.  Some  of  the  seas  which  you  will 
find  on  the  map  are  really  very  large  gulfs,  and  some  of  the 
gulfs  and  bays  might  have  been  called  seas, 
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A  sheltered  bay  where  ships  may  anchor  beside  a  town  or 
village  is  called  a  harbour.  A  long,  narrow  bay,  especially 
when  it  has  lofty  shores,  is  called  a  fiord.  The  word 
sound  is  sometimes  used  for  a  bay  of  this  kind. 

A  narrow  opening  into  a  gulf  or  bay  is  called  a  strait  or 
a  channel.  Any  narrow  sea  passage  between  two  pieces  of 


A  Bay  (Bay  oj  Islands). 

land  may  be  called  a  strait  or  a  channel,  and  the  name  sound 
is  also  used  in  the  same  way.  In  Newfoundland  other 
names  are  used  for  narrow  straits,  such  as  tickle,  passage  or 
pass,  reach,  and  gut. 

If  you  look  now  at  the  land  surface  as  shown  on  the  map 
or  globe,  you  will  notice  that  there  are  a  few  great  expanses 
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of  land  unbroken  by  sea.  A  vast,  continuous  stretch  of  land 
is  called  a  continent.  A  smaller  area,  cut  off  from  other 
parts  by  water,  is  called  an  island.  Some  islands  are  almost 
large  enough  to  be  called  continents,  and  the  continents 
are  really  islands,  because  they  are  surrounded  by  water. 
The  difference  between  a  continent  and  an  island  is  merely 
a  difference  in  size. 

The  word  country  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  land  areas. 
This  word  has  quite  a  different  kind  of  meaning.     A  country 
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is  really  the  land  occupied  by  a  certain  nation  of  men, 
living  under  one  government.  Thus  a  continent  may  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  countries  to-day,  but  in  a  few 
years  some  of  these  countries  may  join  in  one  government, 
and  the  number  of  countries  would  then  be  smaller.  A 
number  of  islands  may  make  up  one  country,  or  one  island 
may  contain  several  countries. 

Sometimes  a  projecting  piece  of  land    has  water   nearly 
all  round  it ;  it  is  almost  an  island.     Such  a  piece  of  land 
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is  called  a  peninsula,  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joins  it  to  the  larger  portion  is  called  an  isthmus. 

Many  names  are  used  for  points  of  land  which  jut  out 
into  the  sea.  These  are  places  which  sailors  must  know 
and  must  avoid,  and  they  take  care  to  have  them  named  on 
their  maps  and  charts.  The  most  general  name  is  cape; 
head  or  headland  is  also  common.  The  word  promontory 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  running  boldly 
out  to  sea.  Other  names  used  are  ness,  foreland,  and  point. 

The  word  coast  is  used  for  the  line  where  land  and  water 
meet ;  where  there  are  many  bays  and  capes  on  a  coast,  we 
say  there  is  a  broken  coastline.  Sometimes  we  use  shore  as 
meaning  the  same  as  coast ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  speak  of 
the  shore  as  belonging  to  the  sea,  and  the  coast  as  part  of 
the  land.  So  we  speak  of  the  Newfoundland  or  Labrador 
coast,  but  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mountain,   Valley,   and   Stream. 

WHEN  we  leave  the  coast  and  look  towards  the  interior  of 
any  continent  or  of  a  large  island,  such  as  our  own  island, 
we  see  land  and  water  features  of  other  kinds  which  have 
special  names  applied  to  them.  Sometimes  the  land  is  low- 
lying,  and  almost  as  flat  as  the  surface  of  the  sea.  We  call 
this  a  plain ;  a  small  grassy  plain  is  sometimes  called  a 
meadow.  The  great  grassy  plains  in  the  west  of  Canada  are 
called  prairies — a  name  which  means  the  same  as  meadow. 
Some  plains  lie  at  a  high  level ;  we  climb  up  a  slope,  and 
then  instead  of  finding  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  see 
before  us  a  wide,  level  stretch  of  country.  This  is  called  a 
tableland  or  plateau. 

Ridges  of  very  high  ground  are  called  mountains  or  hills. 
Hills  are  lower  than  mountains,  but  there  is  no  fixed  height 
at  which  we  change  from  the  one  name  to  the  other.  In  a 
flat  country  a  very  moderate  elevation  may  be  called  a  moun- 
tain :  thus,  in  eastern  Canada,  Montreal  and  Hamilton  each 
have  a  "  mountain,"  which  is  really  a  very  modest  little  hill. 

Parts  of  a  mountain  ridge  always  stand  up  above  the  rest ; 
these  are  called  mountain  peaks,  or  simply  mountains,  or  they 
have  a  special  name,  with  the  word  mount  prefixed,  as  Mount 
Gros  Morne  in  the  Long  Range  in  Newfoundland,  and  Mount 
Robson  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  long  ridge  with  such 
peaks  is  called  a  mountain  ridge  or  a  mountain  chain.  Some 
mountains  form  not  a  single  ridge  but  a  broad  mass,  and  the 
peaks  stand  near  one  another  in  a  group  rather  than  a  chain. 
Some  mountain  peaks  stand  alone  without  any  others  near 
them.  In  our  island  such  peaks  are  known  as  tolts. 

The  low  ground  which  separates  one  peak  or  ridge  from 
the  next  one  is  called  a  valley.  Valleys  are  also  found  in 
tablelands  and  plains,  and  wherever  we  find  a  valley  we 
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usually  see  a  river  or  stream  of  water  flowing  through  it. 
Some  of  the  valleys  which  seam  a  hillside  are  very  narrow 
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and  steep ;  groups  of  them  unite  to  form  wider  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Some  great  valleys  are  hundreds  of 
miles  wide,  and  slope  so  gently  that  we  call  them  plains.  A 
narrow  river  valley  with  steep,  rocky  sides  is  called  a  canon 
or  canyon.  In  Scotland  a  narrow,  wooded  valley  is  called 
a  glen,  and  a  wider  one  a  strath  ;  in  England  the  word  dale 
is  more  common. 

The  rain  and  melted  snow  run  down  the  little  mountain 
valleys,  forming  rapid  streams  or  torrents,  and  these  gradually 
join  one  another  as  they  flow  out  over  the  more  level  ground, 
forming  larger  and  larger  streams,  until  at  last  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  called  rivers.  Rivers  flowing  over  the  same 
plain  often  join  to  form  still  larger  rivers,  until  they  become 
majestic  streams  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Amazon. 

A  smaller  stream  which  flows  into  a  larger  river  is  called 
a  tributary  of  that  river,  and  their  junction  is  called  their 
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confluence.  The  land  on  either  side  forms  the  river-banks  : 
if  we  imagine  ourselves  paddling  down  stream,  the  bank  on 
our  right  hand  is  the  right  bank,  and  that  on  our  left  is  the 
left  bank.  The  hollow  between  them  through  which  the 
water  flows  is  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  where  its  water  flows  into  the  sea. 
Some  rivers  widen  out  towards  the  mouth  until  their  channel 
becomes  a  bay  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  called  an  estuary. 
Rivers  which  flow  across  a  low,  flat  plain  often  carry  down 
much  sand  and  mud,  which  forms  a  sandbank  or  an  island 
at  their  mouth.  The  river  then  divides,  flowing  at  either  side 
of  this  new  island,  until  each  of  its  new  branches  blocks  up 
its  mouth  in  the  same  way.  Thus  a  tract  of  low,  marshy 
ground,  called  a  delta,  is  built  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  source  of  a  river  is  the  place  where  its  main  stream 
begins,  in  some  marsh  or  spring,  or  in  melting  snow  up 
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among  the  mountains.     We  must  not  suppose  that  all  its 
water  comes  from  this  source,  however ;  the  real  source  of 
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its  water  supply  is  the  whole  mountain  ridge  where  all  the 
little  streams  begin.  All  the  valleys  and  plains  from  which 
water  runs  to  a  river  are  called  the  basin  of  that  river. 

The  ridge  between  one  river  basin  and  another,  or  between 
one  valley  and  another,  is  called  a  watershed  or  divide.  On 
a  mountain  ridge,  for  example,  the  rain  which  falls  on  the 
one  side  may  find  its  way  to  one  ocean,  while  that  which  falls 
quite  close  at  hand  on  the  other  side  may  run  to  a  different 
ocean  hundreds  of  miles  away.  But  a  watershed  is  not 
always  a  mountain  range.  It  may  be  some  part  of  a  level 
country  which  is  only  a  little  higher  than  the  rest. 

In  some  places  the  channel  of  a  river  widens  out  into  a 
still  sheet  of  water,  which  we  call  a  lake.  On  a  rocky  plateau 
there  are  often  hollows  which  have  been  scooped  out  by 
glaciers  in  bygone  ages,  and  these  form  either  lakes  or  marshy 
places  which  are  called  muskegs.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  lakes  and  marshes  in  our  island.  Many  of  our  New- 
foundland lakes  are  called  ponds,  but  the  word  "pond" 
usually  means  a  very  small  sheet  of  water,  such  as  is  made 
by  damming  up  a  stream.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  noted 
for  the  great  lakes  on  its  course.  They  are  so  large  that  we 
cannot  see  the  one  shore  from  the  other,  and  when  we  sail 
across  some  of  them  we  lose  sight  of  land  for  a  time,  just  as 
if  we  were  at  sea. 

In  very  dry  countries  there  are  lakes  which  have  no  out- 
let. All  the  water  that  pours  into  them  evaporates,  and 
there  is  no  overflow.  These  lakes  are  usually  salt,  because 
river  water  always  carries  with  it  a  little  salt  and  other  sub- 
stances which  it  dissolves  out  of  the  soil,  and  these  are  left 
behind  in  the  lake  when  the  water  rises  again  as  vapour  from 
its  surface.  The  sand  and  mud  which  are  borne  along  by 
the  current  of  the  river  settle  in  the  still  water  of  the  lake, 
and  so  we  find  that  it  usually  tends  to  grow  shallower  and 
shallower,  and  many  lakes  get  quite  filled  up  in  this  way. 
Then  the  lake  disappears,  and  there  is  only  a  green  meadow 
or  a  marsh  where  it  used  to  be. 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  how  mountains  were  made? 
They  were  not  all  made  in  the  same  way.  Most  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  are  folds  and  ridges  of  the  earth's  crust, 
due  to  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  its  interior  parts.  Many 
mountain  peaks  are  built  up  of  lava  and  ash  from  a  volcano. 
Still  more,  however,  have  been  made  by  the  softer  rocks 
wasting  away  and  leaving  the  harder  parts  standing  up  in 
bold  masses  and  ridges.  As  the  streams  and  rivers  cut  their 
valleys  ever  deeper,  these  hard  mountain  ridges  are  left 
standing  higher  and  higher  above  the  low  ground. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
How  Water  Circulates. 

IT  is  on  the  dry  land  of  our  earth  that  men  make  their 
homes,  but  for  the  support  of  life  water  is  as  necessary 
as  land.  Our  bodies  contain  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
we  need  water  to  drink  every  day.  The  plants  on  which 
we  live  cannot  grow  without  water.  Where  there  is  no 
water,  the  land  is  a  desert,  and  men  cannot  live  there.  All 
the  water  which  nourishes  our  crops  and  fills  our  wells  and 
rivers  and  lakes  comes  from  the  clouds  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow. 

Let  us  see  how  clouds  are  made,  and  what  they  are  made 
of.  You  can  make  small  clouds  for  yourself  by  boiling  a 
kettle.  If  you  boil  the  kettle  too  long,  it  will  boil  dry ;  all 
the  water  will  go  up  into  the  air.  At  the  spout  of  the  kettle 
you  can  see  a  little  white  cloud  coming  out — steam,  you  call 
it,  but  it  is  not  really  steam.  If  you  look  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  spout,  you  will  see  no  white  cloud  in  it;  the  cloud 
only  forms  at  a  little  distance  from  the  spout.  The  hot 
vapour  in  the  spout  is  invisible,  and  it  is  this  invisible 
vapour  that  we  ought  to  call  steam. 
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There  is  always  some  water-vapour  in  the  air.  It  rises 
from  the  damp  soil,  and  from  lakes  and  rivers,  but  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it  rises  from  the  sea.  Heat  causes 
water  to  evaporate  quickly.  During  hot  weather  many  pools 
and  rivers  dry  up,  the  fields  become  parched,  and  wet  clothes 
that  are  hung  out  soon  lose  all  their  water.  When  water 
is  made  very  hot,  it  evaporates  so  quickly  that  the  escape  of 
vapour  causes  the  disturbance  which  we  call  boiling. 

Warm  air  can  hold  more  water-vapour  than  cold  air.  When 
the  air  has  all  the  vapour  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be 
saturated  w\\.\\  vapour.  If  it  then  becomes  colder,  some  of  its 
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vapour  must  change  back  into  water  again,  or  be  condensed. 
That  is  how  you  sometimes  see  beads  of  moisture  forming 
on  the  cold  window-panes  in  a  warm  room,  or  dew  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  when  they  turn  cold  after  sunset. 

If  there  is  nothing  at  hand  for  the  vapour  to  settle  upon, 
it  turns  into  small  particles  of  water  in  the  air — "  water-dust," 
as  it  has  been  called — and  it  is  this  water-dust  which  forms 
the  white  cloud  above  your  kettle,  and  the  larger  white 
clouds  up  in  the  cold  air  far  above  our  heads.  These 
"water-dust"  particles  are  much  smaller  than  drops  of 
water ;  but  if  the  air  goes  on  cooling  they  will  become  larger 
and  larger,  and  then  they  will  fall  as  drops  of  rain. 
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Sometimes  warm,  moist  air  gets  cooled  quite  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  or  the  sea,  especially  if  it  blows  over  floating 
ice  or  cold  ground.  Then  "  water-dust "  is  formed  low  down 
instead  of  high  up  in  the  air,  and  we  have  a  fog,  which  is 
simply  a  cloud  formed  in  the  lower  air.  Often  it  is  a 
"  wet "  fog,  mixed  with  small  drops  of  rain.  At  other  times 
the  fog  feels  drier,  and  if  we  travel  a  little  way  inland  we 
find  it  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  until  a  few  miles  from 
the  sea  there  is  no  fog  at  all,  but  a  clear  blue  sky  and 
brilliant  sunshine.  What  has  become  of  all  the  "water- 
dust  "  which  filled  the  air  above  the  sea  ? 

If  you  look  at  the  white  clouds  which  come  from  the 
kettle,  you  will  understand  this.  The  hot  steam  turns  into 
great  puffs  of  white,  but  these  white  clouds  soon  vanish 
again.  The  air  in  the  kitchen  is  so  warm  and  dry  that  it 
can  find  room  for  all  the  white  water-dust  in  the  form  of 
invisible  vapour.  So  the  steam  which  was  condensed  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  cool  air  outside  the  kettle  is  once 
more  evaporated  when  it  finds  enough  dry  air  in  the  room 
to  hold  it. 

The  white  sea-fog  disappears  in  the  same  way.  Over  the 
warm  land  the  air  gets  warmed,  and  it  can  then  hold  in  the 
invisible  form  all  the  moisture  which  it  carries.  So  the 
white  fog  simply  changes  into  invisible  vapour.  It  is  still 
up  in  the  air,  but  now  we  cannot  see  it.  If  you  watch  the 
sky  in  fine  weather,  you  will  often  see  clouds  disappear 
gradually  in  the  same  way.  They  come  into  a  warmer 
current  of  air,  and  they  become  thinner  and  thinner,  until 
at  last  they  are  invisible. 

In  frosty  weather  a  quite  different  change  takes  place  on 
these  particles  of  water.  They  freeze  into  little  crystals  and 
spangles  of  ice,  and  then  fall  as  feathery  flakes  of  snow. 
On  very  cold  objects,  instead  of  dew  we  see  hoar-frost  being 
formed.  The  frosty  air  can  hold  very  little  invisible  vapour, 
and  even  the  moisture  in  your  breath  turns  at  once  into  white 
water-dust  and  white  hoar-frost. 
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Of  all  the  rain-water  which  falls  upon  the  earth,  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  comes  from  the  sea.  The  rain-winds  in  any 
country  are  always  sea-winds.  Where  no  moist  sea-winds 
come,  no  vegetation  can  grow  and  men  cannot  live.  Places 
near  the  sea  have  usually  all  the  rainfall  they  need. 

When  moist  sea-winds  blow  over  a  mountain  range,  they 
must  rise  to  a  higher  level.  But  the  higher  levels  are  always 
colder  than  the  lower — very  high  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round — so  the  sea-winds  become  colder  as 


A  Sed'Wind  passing  over  a  Mountain  Range. 

they  ascend,  and  cannot  hold  all  their  moisture.  It  changes 
into  clouds,  rain,  and  perhaps  snow.  Thus  a  mountain 
range  which  is  near  the  sea  is  likely  to  have  more  rain  than 
if  it  were  far  inland.  And  if  the  wind  usually  blows  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains,  the  rainfall  during  the  year  is  sure  to 
be  heavy. 

In  any  country  which  we  are  studying,  if  we  know  the 
general  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  position  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  we  can  tell  where  the  greatest  rainfall  will 
be  found.  We  can  also  tell  where  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  likely  to  be  found,  for  it  is  only  where  the  rainfall  is 
ample  that  a  crowded  population  can  find  food. 

You  can  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  circulation 
of  water.  Suppose  that  you  are  out  in  a  boat  fishing ;  the 
sun  is  shining  bright  on  the  sea.  Your  cap  falls  over- 
board ;  you  pick  it  up  and  lay  it  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  is  dry.  All  the  water  that  was  in  it  has  gone  up  into 
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the  warm  air  as  invisible  water-vapour.  And  evaporation 
is  going  on  in  the  same  way  from  the  surface  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ocean. 

Away  on  shore,  many  miles  to  leeward  of  you,  is  a  range 
of  hills.  The  weather  there  is  cloudy,  and  heavy  showers 
are  falling.  The  vapour  which  is  rising  unseen  all  round 
about  you  is  condensed  as  the  air  carries  it  over  these  hills; 
it  becomes  clouds,  and  then  falls  as  rain.  The  rain  pours 
down  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  little  streams  and  torrents,  or 
it  falls  on  the  plains  and  meadows  and  waters  the  grass  and 
the  crops,  and  at  last  it  runs  into  a  river  and  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  sea  again.  As  you  sail  up  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  perhaps  you  will  meet  the  water-drops  which  rose  from 
the  sea  round  your  boat,  or  even  from  your  wet  cap  when  it 
was  drying.  The  water  has  completed  its  circle  and  has  got 
home  to  the  sea  again. 

Perhaps  it  will  take  weeks  or  months  for  the  water  to 
complete  its  circle,  and  it  will  be  busy  doing  useful  work 
all  the  time.  It  may  fall  on  the  hills  and  wash  down  fine 
mud  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  valleys.  It  may  fall  on  the 
plains  and  make  crops  grow.  It  may  soak  into  the  ground 
and  help  to  fill  wells  and  ponds.  It  may  rise  as  vapour  from 
the  wet  soil  and  come  down  as  rain  again  and  again ;  but 
some  day  it  will  find  its  way  back  to  the  great  storehouse  of 
the  sea,  ready  to  start  off  again  on  a  new  circle  of  work. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
Summer  and   Winter  ;    Day   and   Night. 

WE  have  already  mentioned  that  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets  move  round  the  sun.  We  must  now  see  how  the 
movements  of  the  earth  affect  it  as  a  home  for  men.  Bound 
to  the  sun  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  the  earth  sweeps 
round  it  in  a  path  or  orbit,  which  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  a 
circle — it  is  really  an  ellipse. 

If  you  walk  round  a  post  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
your  garden,  and  look  past  the  post  to  the  fence  beyond,  you 
will  see  that  the  post  seems  to  change  its  place  against  the 
fence.  It  gradually  travels  round  all  the  sides  of  the  garden, 
until,  when  you  come  back  to  the  place  from  which  you 
started,  you  see  the  post  against  the  same  part  of  the  fence 
from  which  it  seemed  to  start.  In  the  same  way,  the  sun 
seems  to  be  in  a  different  position  among  the  stars  each  day, 
and  when  it  comes  back  to  the  same  apparent  position  we 
know  that  the  earth  has  completed  its  circuit.  The  time 
which  this  occupies  we  call  a.  year;  the  earth's  rate  of  travel 
through  space  is  almost  exactly  18  miles  per  second. 

But  the  earth  has  another  motion.  As  it  moves  forward 
in  its  orbit,  it  is  constantly  spinning  round  and  round  in  the 
same  direction,  like  a  ball  which  has  been  thrown  with  a 
"spin"  by  a  cricket  01  baseball  player.  We  do  not  feel 
the  earth  spinning  round,  of  course.  There  is  no  jolting  or 
creaking.  But  we  do  see  everything  beyond  the  earth — sun, 
moon,  and  stars — constantly  in  motion.  The  whole  of  the 
heavens  seem  to  move  round  us,  but  that  is  only  an  appear- 
ance caused  by  our  own  spinning  round ;  just  as  when  we 
are  in  a  boat,  things  seem  to  be  floating  past  us,  when  it 
is  really  our  boat  that  is  drifting  away  from  them.  Yet  at 
one  time  men  thought  that  the  earth  stands  still  and  that 
the  sun  and  the  stars  whirl  round  about  it  every  day. 
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The  time  occupied  by  one  complete  turn  or  rotation  of 
the  earth — that  is,  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  or  from  noon  to 
noon — we  call  a  day.  The  earth  spins  round  365  times  and 
a  little  more  while  it  makes  one  journey  round  the  sun,  and 
so  we  say  there  are  365  days  in  a  year. 

The  sun,  you  see,  is  our  great  timekeeper,  marking  out 
our  years  and  our  days.  It  will  even  measure  our  hours,  if 
we  set  up  a  sundial  to  mark  its  movement  more  carefully. 
But  we  have  another  timekeeper  in  the  moon.  Every  29! 
days  or  so  the  moon  completes  a  journey  round  the  earth, 
and  this  gives  us  the  time  between  new  moon  and  new  moon, 
or  full  moon  and  full  moon.  This  period  was  the  original 
month,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  in  the  year.  But  the 
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month  as  it  stands  in  our  calendar  is  not  the  same  as  the 
natural  or  lunar  month.  It  is  the  earth's  rotation  that  gives 
us  day  and  night — a  time  of  light  and  warmth  when  we  work 
to  gain  a  living,  and  a  time  of  darkness  for  rest  and  sleep. 
We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  what  life  would  be  like  if  the 
world  did  not  rotate,  but  had  always  the  same  side  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  different 
world  from  that  which  we  know,  with  its  ever-changing  hours 
of  day  and  night. 

The  journey  round  the  sun  has  also  important  effects  upon 
the  earth  as  our  home.  You  know  that  as  the  earth  journeys, 
it  also  rotates  or  spins  like  a  top,  but  it  does  not  spin  in  an 
upright  position. 

You  will  understand,  by  a  simple  experiment,  how  the 
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earth  travels  and  spins.  Take  a  ball  of  wool  or  cotton,  to 
represent  the  earth,  and  pass  a  knitting  needle  or  a  long  pin 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball.  By  means  of  this  pin  you 
can  make  the  ball  rotate  or  spin  round,  and  at  the  same 

you  can  carry  it  round  a  lighted 
lamp,  which  may  stand  on  the 
table  to  represent  the  sun. 

So  long  as  you  hold  the 
needle  or  pin  upright  while 
you  turn  it  round,  all  parts  of 
the  ball  get  an  equal  share  of 
the  light  from  the  lamp.  Now 
hold  the  needle  with  a  little 
slope,  always  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  notice  the 
result.  When  you  are  at  one 
side  of  the  table,  the  upper 
end  of  the  ball,  or  rather  of  the  needle  on  which  the  ball 
rotates,  is  turned  towards  the  lamp  more  than  the  lower  end. 
The  upper  half  of  the  ball  gets  a  larger  share  of  light,  and  if 
you  notice  carefully,  you  will  see  that  a  part  of  the  ball  near 
the  needle  has  the  light  shining  on  it  constantly  as  you  spin 
it  round. 

When  you  get  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  keeping 
the  needle  still  with  the  same  slope  and  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  you  will  see  that  the  lower  half  of  the  ball  is  now 
getting  the  larger  share  of  light,  while  the  part  which  formerly 
was  in  the  light  during  the  whole  revolution  of  the  ball,  is 
now  in  darkness  all  the  time.  Half-way  between  these  two 
positions,  the  slope  of  the  needle  does  not  matter,  for  all 
parts  of  the  ball  fare  alike,  being  in  the  light  for  one  half 
of  the  rotation,  and  in  the  shade  for  the  other  half. 

The  earth  makes  its  annual  journey  round  the  sun  in  the 
same  position  as  the  ball  which  you  carry  round  the  lamp. 
At  one  time  of  the  year  one  end  of  it,  or  rather  one  end 
of  the  axis  round  which  it  spins,  is  turned  a  little  towards  the 
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sun ;  six  months  later  the  other  end  is  turned  towards  the 
sun.  Midway  between  these  points  the  two  ends  share 
equally  in  the  sun's  light  and  heat.  When  one  half  of  the 
earth  is  turned  towards  the  sun  more  than  the  other,  that 
half  enjoys  its  summer, 

If  you  look  at  the  diagram  on  this  page,  or  that  on  page  44, 
you  will  see  that  during  our  northern  summer  we  have  more 
than  twelve  hours  of  light  and  less  than  twelve  hours  of 
darkness  each  day.  Part  of  the  globe,  indeed,  is  in  full  sun- 
light during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  for  some  weeks  or 
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months  at  a  time.  The  opposite  or  southern  half  of  the  earth, 
in  the  meantime,  is  in  the  sunlight  during  less  than  half 
of  each  day,  while  part  of  it  never  sees  the  sun  at  all. 

When  the  earth  has  moved  round  to  its  autumn  position, 
you  see  that  neither  end  of  its  axis  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
Every  part  of  its  surface  has  twelve  hours  light  and  twelve 
hours  darkness  each  day.  This  point  of  the  orbit  is  called  the 
autumn  equinox,  or  time  of  equal  nights.  In  our  winter,  the 
southern  part  has  just  as  much  sunlight  as  we  had  in  our  sum- 
mer, and  we  have  all  the  darkness  of  its  winter  time.  Spring 
places  the  earth  in  a  position  exactly  similar  to  that  of  autumn. 
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What  a  variety  in  our  life  comes  from  that  slope  of  the 
earth's  axis !  But  for  that  we  should  have  no  seasons,  no 
welcome  change  from  cold  to  warm  and  from  warm  to  cold 
again,  no  special  time  of  springing  seeds,  of  opening  flowers, 
and  of  golden  harvests.  It  would  be  a  monotonous  world, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  one  month  from  another,  except 
its  name,  and  no  reason  for  taking  holidays  at  one  time 
more  than  at  another.  We  could  only  enjoy  winter  sports 
by  travelling  far  to  the  north,  and  hot  days  would  never 
come  unless  we  went  south  to  seek  them. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
The  Five  Great  Zones. 

WE  have  now  to  learn  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  which  are 
frequently  used  in  speaking  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  its 
motions,  and  certain  lines  that  are  usually  marked  upon  maps 
and  globes. 

In  this  chapter  and  those  which  follow  we  shall  have  to 
refer  frequently  to  angles  and  their  measurement.  We  must 
therefore  understand  clearly  what  an  angle  is,  and  how  it  is 
measured.  If  two  lines  are  drawn  sloping  towards  each 
other  till  they  meet,  the  slope  of  the  one  line  towards  the 
other  is  called  an  angle ;  it  is  easier  to  think  of  the  angle 
as  being  the  corner  formed  by  the  two  lines.  This  corner 
may  be  either  sharp  or  blunt  in  shape.  Notice  that  its 
sharpness  or  bluntness  does  not  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  lines,  but  upon  the  slope  with  which  they  meet  each 
other.  How  can  we  measure  that? 

If  you  take  up  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  pair 
of  compasses,  you  find  that  you  can  make  a  blunt  or  a  sharp 
angle  according  as  you  open  the  blades  or  the  legs  much  or 
little.  It  is  the  amount  of  rotation  or  turning  round  the 
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pivot  which  determines  the  shape  of  the  corner  or  angle.  The 
hands  of  a  watch  or  a  clock  will  show  this  even  more  clearly, 
for  they  turn  round  until  they  come  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  started.  In  order  to  have  a  convenient  measure 
of  the  amount  of  rotation,  a  complete  rotation  or  circle  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  called  degrees,  and  if  we  wish  to 
describe  the  exact  form  of  any  angle  we  state  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  between  its  two  sides. 
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The  Measurement  of  Rotation. 

There  is  one  angle  which  is  so  common  and  useful  that 
we  have  a  separate  name  for  it ;  that  is  the  right  angle.  It 
is  sometimes  called  a  square  angle,  because  it  is  the  shape  of 
angle  which  forms  the  corner  of  a  square.  The  corners  of 
our  houses  and  rooms,  and  of  the  page  of  this  book,  are  right 
angles.  If  you  look  at  a  clock,  and  notice  the  position  of 
the  two  hands  at  three  o'clock,  you  will  see  that  they  form  a 
right  angle  at  the  centre.  From  this  you  see  at  once  that 
a  right  angle  is  exactly  one-fourth  of  a  complete  circle  or 
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rotation,  and  that  it  must  therefore  contain  90°,  which  is  one- 
fourth  of  360°.  Half  a  right  angle  thus  measures  45°,  and 
half  of  that  again  is  22j°.  This  is  very  nearly  the  angle  at 
which  the  earth's  axis  slopes — the  actual  slope  is  23^°. 

When  two  lines  form  a  right  angle,  the  one  is  said  to  be 
perpendicular  to  the  other. 

We  sometimes  use  the  word  horizontal  in  speaking  of  a 
line  or  a  plane  or  flat  surface.  Horizontal  really  means  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  horizon,  or  level  with  the  earth's 
surface.  The  surface  of  a  basin  of  water  is  horizontal ;  so 
is  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom.  All  lines  which  we  draw 
upon  a  horizontal  surface  are  also  horizontal. 


HORIZONTAL 


PARALLEL    STRAIGHT    LINES 

Angles  and  Straight  Lines, 

If  we  set  up  a  pole  at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  sur- 
face, or  to  the  lines  drawn  upon  it,  this  pole  will  be  in 
a  vertical  position.  A  flagstaff  is  usually  vertical ;  the  walls 
of  a  house  ought  to  be  vertical ;  if  we  hang  a  weight  from 
the  end  of  a  string,  the  direction  of  the  string  is  vertical. 

A  perpendicular  to  a  plane  or  flat  surface  is  at  right  angles 
to  any  line  in  that  surface.  Thus  if  a  flagstaff  is  correctly 
set  up  in  a  horizontal  space  of  ground,  the  line  of  the  flagstaff 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  ground  around  it  on  all  sides 
alike.  The  mast  of  a  ship,  however,  is  not  usually  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  deck ;  it  rakes  aft  a  little,  so  that 
the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  deck  looking  forward  is 
greater  than  that  looking  aft, 
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Lines  in  the  same  plane  which  keep  the  same  distance 
apart  throughout  their  length  are  called  parallel  lines,  or 
parallels.  The  seams  between  the  planks  of  a  ship's  deck, 
or  those  of  the  floor,  the  rails  of  a  railway  line,  and  the  ruled 
lines  on  our  copybooks,  are  all  examples  of  parallels. 

If  we  keep  these  explanations  in  mind  we  shall  find  it 
easy  to  understand  the  descriptions  which  follow. 

When  a  ball  or  any  object  is  made  to  spin  round,  there  is 
one  part  of  it  which  remains  always  in  the  same  place,  while 
all  the  other  parts  move  round  about  that  as  a  centre.  This 
central  part  is  a  line  called  the  axis.  When  you  push  a 
knitting  needle  through  a  ball  of  wool,  and  spin  the  ball 
round  it,  the  needle  represents  the  axis.  Hang  up  any 
object  by  a  string  and  spin  it  round,  and  the  axis  will  be  a 
line  through  the  object  from  the  string  towards  the  ground. 
The  ends  of  the  axis  do  not  move  out  of  their  places ;  they 
merely  turn  round.  All  the  rest  of  the  ball  moves  round  the 
axis  in  circles. 

The  ends  of  the  earth's  axis  are  called  the  Poles.  The  end 
nearest  to  us  we  call  the  North  Pole  and  the  opposite  end 
the  South  Pole.  In  maps  and  globes  we  usually  place  the 
North  Pole  at  the  top  and  the  South  Pole  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  merely  a  convenient  habit ;  no  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  really  up  or  down  more  than  any  other. 

A  line  drawn  round  the  earth  midway  between  the  poles 
is  called  the  Equator.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  upright,  the 
sun  would  always  be  vertical  or  directly  overhead  at  the 
Equator  at  midday.  As  it  is,  the  sun  is  vertical  there  twice  a 
year — at  the  spring  and  the  autumn  equinox. 

Any  line  drawn  round  a  globe,  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  centre,  is  called  a  great  circle,  and  divides  the  globe  into 
two  equal  parts  called  hemispheres,  or  half  spheres.  The 
Equator  divides  the  earth  into  a  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
a  SoutJiern  Hemisphere. 

Look  now  at  a  diagram  of  the  earth  when  the  North  Pole 
is  turned  towards  the  sun,  as  it  is  at  our  midsummer.  It 
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slopes  towards  the  sun  at  an  angle  of  23^°.  The  sun  is 
vertical,  therefore,  on  a  line  23!°  north  of  the  Equator.  All 
places  along  that  line  have  the  sun  overhead  at  noon  on  the 
2ist  day  of  June.  This  line  is  called  a  tropic  or  turning 
place ;  its  full  name  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  For  a  few  days 
there  seems  to  be  little  change  in  the  sun's  noon  position ; 
it  is  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  or  "  standing  still "  of 
the  sun.  Then  the  sun  begins  to  appear  a  little  farther 
south  in  the  noontide  sky  day  by  day. 

In  the  same  diagram  you  see  that  the  sun's  rays  strike 
horizontally  not  at  the  North  Pole,  but  at  a  point  23!° 
beyond  it.  All  places  within  a  circle  drawn  round  the 
pole  at  that  distance  enjoy  sunshine  day  and  night.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  carry  them  into  the  dark 
at  all.  This  line  of  perpetual  daylight,  the  line  where  the 


Summer  and  Winter. 

"midnight  sun"  can  be  seen,  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  word  Arctic  is  used  for  northern,  and  Antarctic  for 
southern,  or  opposite  to  the  Arctic. 

Look  next  at  the  position  of  the  earth  at  our  mid- 
winter, when  it  is  summer  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  sun  is  now  vertical  at  a  line  23^°  south  of  the  Equator, 
which  we  call  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  there  is  perpetual 
daylight  round  the  South  Pole  for  all  places  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  You  can  also  see  that  the  Arctic  Circle 
now  lies  within  the  dark  hemisphere  day  and  night.  This 
is  the  time  of  our  winter  solstice. 

t  The  circles  which  we  have  named,  the  Equator,  the  two 
tropics — Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  the  two  polar  circles — 
Arctic  and  Antarctic,  are  thus  traced  out  for  us  by  the  sun 
and  the  movements  of  the  earth.  These  lines  divide  the 
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earth's  surface  into  five  zones  or  belts.  The  belt  between  the 
tropics,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  is  called  the 
Torrid  Zone,  which  means  the  hot  belt.  The  midday  sun  is 
always  overhead  at  some  place  within  this  belt.  Sometimes 
we  speak  of  this  whole  region  as  "  the  tropics." 

Between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  on  either  side  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  lies  a  temperate  zone,  where  the  sun  is  never 
quite  vertical ;  it  is  never  seen  as  the  midnight  sun  in 
summer,  and  it  never  fails  to  rise  above  the  horizon  at  mid- 
winter. The  zone  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
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Arctic  Circle  is  called  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  This  is 
the  region  in  which  Newfoundland  lies ;  most  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  have  their  homes  in  this  zone.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  globe,  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  Antarctic  Circle,  lies  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

Round  either  pole  lies  the  frigid  zones  or  cold  belts. 
They  are  not  really  belts  but  circles,  however.  Round  the 
North  Pole,  and  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  the  North  Frigid 
Zone.  That  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  called  the  South 
Frigid  Zone.  Within  these  zones  there  is  always  a  time, 
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varying  from  one  day  to  six  months,  when  the  sun  may  be 
seen  at  midnight  in  summer,  and  for  an  equal  time  in  winter 
he  fails  to  show  his  face  even  at  midday.  This  explains  why 
the  cold  is  so  great  near  the  poles.  Winter  is  more  or  less  a 
sunless  season,  and  even  in  summer,  though  the  sun  never 
sinks  below  the  horizon  for  days  together,  he  is  so  low  in  the 
sky  that  his  slanting  rays  bring  little  heat.  Within  the 
temperate  zones  there  is  of  course  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
Near  the  tropics  the  sun  has  quite  a  torrid  heat,  while  near 
the  polar  circles  the  cold  is  almost  as  great  as  it  is  within 
them. 


CHAPTER   X. 
Latitude  and   Longitude. 

You  will  have  noticed  in  last  lesson  that  the  distances  from 
the  Equator  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the  polar  circles  to 
the  poles,  were  given  in  degrees,  not  in  miles.  You  know 
that  a  degree  is  a  measure  of  turning  or  rotation,  not  of 
length.  It  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  where  all  these 
angles  are  supposed  to  be  measured. 

Look  at  the  face  of  a  clock  or  a  watch.  At  one  time  the 
minute-hand  is  pointing  to  XII  at  the  top  of  the  dial.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  passes,  and  it  points  to  III ;  it  is  now  in 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position.  A  right  angle 
is  one-fourth  of  a  complete  rotation,  or  a  whole  circle.  We 
have  already  explained  that  we  divide  a  circle  into  360°, 
and  so  there  are  90°  in  a  right  angle.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then,  the  minute-hand  has  moved  through  an  angle 
of  90°.  In  an  hour  it  will  move  through  360°. 

Notice  that  this  turning  movement  goes  on  at  the  same 
rate  whether  the  minute-hand  is  only  half  an  inch  long,  as  in 
a  small  watch,  or  several  feet  long,  as  it  is  in  some  large 
clocks,  What  we  measure  is  not  the  space  travelled  by  the 
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point  of  the  hand,  but  the  angle  at  the  centre  through  which 
it  turns.  It  is  this  angular  measurement,  given  in  degrees, 
which  is  most  convenient  when  we  wish  to  describe  the 
position  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  Equator  gives  us  a  natural  base  line  from  which  to 
make  our  measurements ;  places  can  be  located  most  easily 


^ 

Rotation  as  seen  in  a  Watch  and  a  large  Clock. 

by  their  distance  north  or  south  of  the  Equator.  This  dis- 
tance we  call  fMtitude,  and  maps  and  globes  have  lines 
called  parallels  of  latitude  drawn  on  them,  parallel  to  the 
Equator  and  to  one  another.  If  you  imagine  the  earth 
divided  through  the  poles  as  in  the  diagram  on  next  page, 
and  a  pointer  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  fixed  at  its  centre, 
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you  will  easily  see  how  the  places  of  these  parallels  on  the 
earth's  surface  correspond  with  the  angle  at  the  centre 
measured  by  the  pointer.  You  can  also  see  that  the  highest 
latitude  is  that  of  the  poles,  90°  north  and  south  respectively. 
Something  more  than  latitude  is  needed,  however,  to  locate 
a  place.  An  island  in  latitude  60°  south  might  be  anywhere 
on  that  parallel.  We  need  a  measurement  from  east  to  west 
as  well  as  from  north  to  south.  Distance  east  or  west, 
measured  in  angles  as  before,  is  called  Longitude.  Let  us 
imagine  great  circles  drawn  on  the  earth,  passing  through  the 
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poles  and  cutting  the  Equator  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
right  angles.  As  the  earth  revolves  and  the  sun  seems  to 
travel  westward,  you  will  see  that  all  places  on  any  one  of 
these  lines  will  have  midday  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the 
lines  are  called  Meridians,  which  means  "  midday  lines." 

But  there  is  no  fixed  line  among  the  meridians,  from  which 
to  measure  longitude.  Most  countries  have  therefore  agreed 
to  take  as  their  starting  line  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  Greenwich  Observatory  in  London.  Imagine  the 
globe  divided  through  the  middle  along  the  plane  of  the 
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Equator,  and  a  pointer  fixed  at  the  centre  as  before,  and  you 
will  see  how  the  angles  at  the  centre  measured  east  and 
west  from  the  direction  of  Greenwich  correspond  to  the 
lines  of  longitude  on  the  surface.  We  measure  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  in  both  directions,  and  thus  we  may 
have  any  degree  of  either  east  longitude  or  west  longitude 
up  to  1 80°,  which  we  may  call  either  east  or  west. 


Measurement  of  Degrees  of  Longitude. 

Places  east  of  Greenwich  have  midday  or  sunrise  or 
sunset  earlier  than  Greenwich ;  places  in  west  longitude 
have  it  later.  The  earth  rotates  through  360°  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  15°  in  one  hour.  Difference  of  time,  therefore, 
gives  us  at  once  the  measure  of  longitude,  every  hour  of 
difference  in  the  time  of  midday  showing  a  difference  in 
longitude  of  15°.  If  we  are  at  sea,  and  find  that  the  sun 
is  in  the  south  when  it  is  half-past  three  at  Greenwich,  then 
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we  know  that  we  are  52°  30'  west  of  Greenwich,  or  near  the 
longitude  of  St.  John's.  We  know  what  time  it  is  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  a  reliable  watch  or  chronometer 
which  has  been  set  to  Greenwich  time. 

Latitude  is  shown  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  mid- 
day, or  his  height  above  the  horizon.  At  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Equator,  if  we  see  the 
sun  right  overhead  at  noon,  or  90°  above  the  horizon,  our 
position  must  be  on  the  Equator,  that  is  to  say  our  latitude 
must  be  o°.  If  we  were  at  the  North  or  South  Pole  we 
should  see  the  sun  just  on  the  horizon.  The  altitude  of 
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the  sun  would  then  be  o°,  and  our  latitude  would  be  90° 
north  or  south.  If  we  see  the  sun  30°  above  the  horizon 
at  midday,  our  latitude  must  be  60°,  and  so  on.  When 
the  sun  is  not  overhead  at  the  Equator,  but  north  or  south 
of  it,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  our  calculation. 

The  distance  from  one  place  to  another  can  also  be 
measured  in  miles,  if  we  know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
each  place.  Thus,  if  a  sailor  finds  that  his  ship  is  in  52° 
west  longitude  and  48°  north  latitude,  he  can  mark  that 
spot  on  his  chart  or  map,  and  then  measure  by  the  scale 
given  on  the  map  how  many  miles  he  is  from  St.  John's. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Boxing  the  Compass. 

WHEN  we  travel  by  road  or  by  rail  we  have  no  difficulty  in 

finding  our  way.     It  has  been  already  marked  out  for  us. 

But  on  a  wide  trackless  prairie,  or  in  an  unexplored  forest, 

or  out  on  the  open  sea,  there  are  no  roads  and  no  marks 

to    guide    us.      How 

then    can    a    traveller 

find    his    way?       He 

must    do    so    by    the 

directions    which    are 

indicated   by  the  sun 

or  the  stars. 

The  two  poles  of  the 
earth,  as  we  have  seen, 

are  fixed  points,  which 

The  Compass 

we  call  north  and 
south.  North,  then,  means  in  the  direction  of  the  North 
Pole ;  south  means  the  opposite  direction,  or  towards  the 
South  Pole.  The  earth's  daily  rotation  gives  us  those  two 
directions,  and  it  gives  us  two  others  at  right  angles  to  these. 
The  direction  in  which  the  earth  rotates  is  called  east,  the 
opposite  direction  west. 

The  direction  between  north  and  east  is  called  north-east, 
between  south  and  east,  south-east,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  get 
eight  different  directions,  which  are  usually  sufficient  on  land. 
But  the  sailor  needs  to  be  more  exact  than  this  on  the 
wide  and  trackless  sea.  He  takes  north-east  as  meaning 
exactly  half-way  between  north  and  east.  Then  half-way 
between  north  and  north-east  he  calls  north-north-east,  and 
half-way  between  east  and  north-east  is  called  east-north-east, 
and  so  on  round  the  circle  of  his  horizon.  This  gives  him 
sixteen  "points"  or  directions. 
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Then  he  halves  each  angle  between  these  points,  using 
the  word  by  in  naming  the  new  series  of  directions.  Thus 
starting  at  north,  he  comes  first  to  north  by  east,  then  north- 
north-east  ;  then  north-east  by  north,  and  then  north-east. 
Proceeding  still  eastwards,  he  names  the  points  north-east 
by  east,  east-north-east,  east  by  north,  and  east.  You  can 
trace  for  yourself  the  series  of  thirty-two  points  or  directions 
which  are  named  on  this  principle.  In  sea-coast  towns  and 
villages  boys  often  learn  to  name  these  points,  or  to  "box 
the  compass,"  before  they  know  the  multiplication  table. 
To  be  still  more  exact,  sailors  divide  the  space  between  each 

two  points  into  quarter- 
points.  Thus  the  captain 
of  a  ship  may  order  the 
steersman  to  steer  "  nor'- 
east  by  east,  a  quarter  east." 
There  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  upon  the  sea  to  tell 
the  steersman  where  "  nor'- 
east  by  east,  a  quarter 
east"  is.  But  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  very  useful  in- 
strument called  a  compass. 
This  consists  of  a  "  needle  " 
or  bar  of  steel,  made  into  a 
magnet,  and  balanced  on 
a  pivot.  A  magnet  free  to  swing  in  this  way  always  turns  one 
end  towards  the  north  and  the  other  towards  the  south.  It 
does  not  point  exactly  towards  the  North  Pole,  but  sailors 
know  how  to  allow  for  its  variation  from  true  north.  A 
round  card  is  fixed  to  the  compass  needle  with  all  the 
"  points "  marked  on  it,  and  this  shows  direction  as  clearly 
as  if  guide-posts  were  planted  in  the  ocean. 

There  are  other  ways  of  finding  the  north — and,  of  course, 
if  we  know  the  north,  we  can  find  the  other  directions  from 
that.  At  midday  all  shadows  point  north,  for  the  sun  is  in 
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the  south.  On  a  clear  night  it  is  very  easy  to  find  the  north, 
for  among  all  the  thousands  of  stars  in  the  sky  there  happens 
to  be  one  bright  one  which  is  almost  exactly  above  the  North 
Pole.  As  the  earth  rotates  all  the  other  stars  seem  to  swing 
round  this  one,  which  never  changes  its  place. 

Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know  the  Pole  Star.  The 
easiest  way  to  find  it  is  by  means  of  the  well-known  group 
which  we  call  the  "Plough,"  or  sometimes  the  "Dipper." 
The  two  stars  in  the  square  farthest  from  the  "handle"  of 
the  dipper  are  called  the  pointers,  because  they  lie  almost 
in  a  line  with  the  Pole  Star  and  point  out  its  direction. 

It  is  a  very  useful  habit  to  note  the  directions,  or  to  know 
the  north,  in  any  new  place  where 
we  may  find  ourselves.  Some  people 
are  very  stupid  in  this  respect,  just 
for  want  of  observing  such  simple 
facts  as  the  direction  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  or  of  the  Pole  Star  at  night. 
Boys  especially  ought  to  make  a 
habit  of  noting  distances  and  direc- 
tions whenever  they  travel  from 
home,  and  also  of  knowing  the 
directions  and  distances  of  places  in  The  Pole  Star. 

the  neighbourhood   of  their   home. 

The  power  of  carrying  the  map  of  a  place  "  in  our  head," 
as  we  sometimes  say,  is  easily  acquired,  and  may  be  of  great 
service  to  us  some  day. 

When  you  stand  facing  the  Pole  Star  at  night,  or  when 
you  are  looking  along  the  line  of  your  own  shadow  at  midday, 
the  north  lies  straight  in  front  of  you  and  the  south  behind 
you.  On  your  right  hand  is  the  east,  and  on  your  left  hand 
the  west.  This  is  the  most  useful  way  of  remembering 
directions,  for  maps  are  usually  drawn  with  the  north  towards 
the  top  of  the  map ;  the  right-hand  side  is  then  the  east  and 
the  left-hand  side  the  west,  while  the  south  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  map.  A  school  globe  is  mounted  in  the  same  way, 
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with  the  North  Pole  pointing  upwards  and  the  South  Pole 
downwards,  but  sometimes  we  may  have  to  turn  it  in  other 
directions  to  find  the  places  we  want.  You  must  keep  these 
directions  in  mind  when  "reading"  a  map.  The  map  or 
globe  would  be  just  as  like  the  real  earth  if  it  were  placed 
in  any  other  direction,  but  it  is  convenient  to  keep  to  one 
method,  and  the  one  we  have  mentioned  is  always  used  :  top, 
North ;  bottom,  South ;  right-hand,  East ;  left-hand,  West. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
The  Continents. 

WE  must  now  turn  to  a  globe,  or  to  a  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  two  sides  of  it  in  two  circular  spaces,  and 
learn  the  positions  and  names  of  the  chief  areas  of  land 
and  of  water — the  continents  and  the  oceans,  as  we  have 
called  them. 

Let  us  take  our  own  island  as  a  starting-point.  It  looks 
very  small  indeed  on  the  globe — perhaps  it  is  not  even  named 
— but  you  should  now  be  able  to  find  it  without  difficulty  when 
you  are  told  that  it  lies  mostly  between  47°  and  51°  north 
latitude  and  between  53°  and  59°  west  longitude.  There  you 
see  Newfoundland,  then,  as  a  small  island  on  the  east  side 
of  a  great  mass  of  land  which  is  broad  towards  the  north  and 
tapers  away  to  a  very  narrow  isthmus  near  the  Equator. 

This  isthmus  joins  it  to  another  great  mass  of  land,  some- 
what like  the  former  in  shape  and  in  size,  and  ending  in  a 
narrow  point  a  little  way  south  of  50°  south  latitude.  This 
great  double  mass  of  land  is  called  America— North  America 
and  South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  isthmus-like  part 
called  Central  America. 

America  is  often  called  the  New  World,  because  it  is  only 
some  four  hundred  years  since  it  was  discovered  by  the 
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civilized  white  men  of  Europe,  from  whom  we  are  de- 
scended. It  was  inhabited  by  men  of  other  races  long 
before  that  time,  however.  You  know  the  story  of  how 
Columbus  set  out  from  Europe  and  sailed  across  the  Western 
Ocean  in  search  of  a  new  sea-road  to  the  Indies.  When  he 
came  to  the  islands  which  lie  off  Central  America,  he  thought 
he  had  reached  the  shores  of  India,  and  so  these  islands  are 
still  called  the  West  Indies,  and  the  natives  of  all  these 
western  lands  are  called  Indians.  But  the  world  is  much 
larger  than  Columbus  had  supposed,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  globe  you  will  see  that  he  had  not  finished  even  one- 
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third  of  the  journey  he  had  undertaken.  Other  travellers 
followed  Columbus,  and  explored  the  new  continent,  which 
was  afterwards  called  America. 

Look  now  at  the  position  of  this  great  double  continent, 
which  has  a  length  of  about  9,000  miles.  The  broader 
end  of  North  America  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  There, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lie  a  number  of  great  islands,  ice- 
bound both  in  summer  and  winter.  To  the  east  of  these 
Arctic  islands  lies  another  great  island  called  Greenland, 
separated  from  them  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis  Strait, 
famous  whaling  grounds  in  days  gone  by.  On  the  west 
North  America  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Bering  Strait  and 
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Sea.  You  will  notice  that  Hudson  Bay  cuts  deep  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  east  lies  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  crossed  by  many  a  European  ship  since  the 
days  of  Columbus.  On  the  west  is  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  North  America  is  about  4,500  miles  long 
and  3)5°°  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  8,500,000  square 
miles. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  almost  cut 
off  North  from  South  America.  The  continent  of  South 
America  is  crossed  near  its  widest  part  by  the  Equator.  It 
tapers  southwards  to  the  storm-swept  cliffs  of  Cape  Horn, 
where  three  great  oceans  meet — the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Antarctic.  South  America  is  smaller  than  North,  having 
an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  7,500,000  square  miles. 

Next  we  turn  towards  the  other  great  land-mass  of  the 
globe — the  Old  World,  as  we  call  it.  Nearest  to  us  in  dis- 
tance as  well  as  in  interest  lie  the  British  Isles,  the  home- 
land of  our  fathers.  These  islands  are  cut  off  from  the  main 
land-mass  by  the  North  Sea.  Just  beyond  them  on  the  map 
we  see  the  name  Europe,  and  farther  to  the  east,  Asia.  But 
these  two  really  form  one  great  continent,  which  we  some- 
times call  Eurasia.  There  is  no  geographical  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  although  their  inhabitants  differ 
greatly  in  race  and  in  their  mode  of  life. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water — by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  on  the  south.  The  low 
ridge  of  the  Ural  Mountains  divides  it  from  Asia.  Europe 
is  the  second  smallest  of  the  continents,  and  its  area,  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  is  less  than  half  that  of  North 
America.  Its  northern  fringe  extends  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  lies  in  the  North 
Temperate  Zone. 

Asia  stretches  eastward  from  Europe  for  some  6,000 
miles,  and  from  its  most  northerly  point,  far  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  to  its  most  southerly,  close  to  the  Equator, 
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is  a  distance  of  5,500  miles.  Its  area  is  17,000,000  square 
miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  continents,  being  twice  as 
large  as  North  America,  or  five  times  the  size  of  Europe. 
Asia  is  bounded  by  three  great  oceans — the  Arctic  on  the 
north,  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  on  the  south. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  Old  World  forms  a  great 
peninsula,  cut  off  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  stretching  southward 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  peninsula 
is  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  lies  mostly  within  the  tropics, 
only  the  extreme  north  and  south  being  in  the  temperate 
zones.  In  size  Africa  stands  second  among  the  continents, 
its  area  being  11,500,000  square  miles,  or  about  three  times 
that  of  Europe. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Old  World  mass  lies  a  group 
of  large  islands,  which  seem  to  form  a  bridge  towards  an 
island  still  larger — the  continent  of  Australia.  This  island- 
continent  lies  partly  in  the  tropics  and  partly  in  the  South 
Temperate  Zone ;  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  form 
its  boundaries.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  being 
only  three-fourths  as  large  as  Europe;  it  is  also  the 
youngest,  as  it  was  discovered  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

If  we  turn  towards  the  South  Pole,  we  see  yet  another 
continent  marked  on  the  globe,  but  little  is  known  of  it 
except  the  fringe  of  its  icebound  shores.  Sometimes  the 
name  Antarctica  is  given  to  this  snow-covered  expanse. 
This  continent  lies  almost  wholly  Vithin  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
and  its  rigorous  climate  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
home  for  mankind,  although  daring  explorers  have  fought 
their  way  across  it  to  the  South  Pole. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
The   Oceans. 

WE  have  now  to  look  at  the  water  surface  of  the  globe,  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  the  oceans  and  seas  into  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  great  land-masses  and  groups  of  islands. 

The  ocean  which  we  know  best  is  the  Atlantic.  Its 
waters  wash  the  coasts  of  our  island  home,  and  from  their 
teeming  life  we  draw  the  greater  portion  of  our  wealth. 
The  Atlantic  is  now  the  world's  greatest  highway  of  trade, 
though  but  a  few  centuries  ago  it  was  an  unknown  waste  of 
waters  which  the  men  of  the  Old  World  feared  to  sail  across. 
The  most  civilized  and  enterprising  peoples  of  the  world 
have  their  homes  on  its  shores,  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New. 

Look  at  its  form  on  the  globe.  Between  the  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America  on  the  west,  and  of  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  it  stretches  like  a  long,  curved  canal 
between  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  Its  average  width  is 
about  3,000  miles,  and  its  length  is  nearly  9,000  miles,  while 
its  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  30,000,000  square  miles. 
The  eastern  and  western  shores  are  roughly  parallel,  and 
have  a  general  resemblance  in  outline.  The  inland  seas  on 
the  one  side  seem  to  balance  those  on  the  other.  Davis 
Strait  and  Hudson  Bay  on  the  west  correspond  to  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  on  the  east,  and  the  Old-World 
Mediterranean  is  balanced  by  the  New-World  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  the  west  side  of  America  we  see  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  half  round  the  globe  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia.  These  two  continents  almost  meet  at  Bering 
Sea,  giving  the  ocean  a  continuous  semicircular  shore  all 
round,  except  on  the  south,  where  its  boundary  may  be 
taken  as  the  parallel  of  60°  south  latitude.  Its  length  from 
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north  to  south  is  thus  fully  7,000  miles,  while  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  10,000  miles,  and  its  area 
extends  to  55,000,000  square  miles. 

A  feature  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  vast  number  of  its 
islands.  Some  are  large,  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Japan,  but  there  are  also  thousands  of  coral  islands  and 
reefs  of  small  area  which  rise  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  American  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  bold  and  unbroken, 
but  on  its  Asiatic  shore  there  are  large  land-locked  seas, 
such  as  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  receives 


The  Globe,  showing  Hemispheres  with  most  Water  and  most  Land 
respectively. 

few  large  rivers,  except  from  China,  and  its  chief  trade  routes 
lie  along  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

To  the  south  of  Asia  we  find  a  great  bay  or  gulf  shut  in 
by  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  west  and  by  Australia  on  the 
east,  but,  like  the  Pacific,  without  any  land  boundary  on  the 
south.  This  is  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  lies  mostly 
within  the  tropics.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  4,000  miles, 
and  its  area  is  about  half  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

Turn  next  to  the  North  Pole  on  the  globe,  and  you 
will  see  there  a  circular  expanse  of  water  shut  in  by  the 
northern  coasts  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  This 
is  known  as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  communicates  with  the 
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Pacific  by  Bering  Strait,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  narrow 
seas  on  either  side  of  Greenland.  Its  area  is  about  6,000,000 
square  miles.  A  great  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  covered 
by  ice  all  the  year  round.  This  ocean  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  daring  voyage  of  exploration,  first  in  the  attempt 
to  find  the  "North- West  Passage"  from  Europe  to  India, 
and  afterwards  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

When  we  turn  to  the  South  Polar  regions  we  find  a 
very  different  arrangement  of  land  and  water.  The  South 
Pole,  as  we  have  seen,  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  land  which 
is  called  Antarctica.  All  round  this  frozen  region  there 
rolls  an  open  sea,  for,  with  the  exception  of  South  America, 
none  of  the  continents  extend  beyond  40°  south  latitude. 
This  open  sea  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern  portion  of 
the  three  great  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian,  but  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  it  as  a  separate  ocean 
under  the  name  of  the  Southern  or  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
Sometimes  the  name  Southern  Ocean  is  used  for  the  whole 
area  to  the  south  of  the  great  continents ;  sometimes  the 
Antarctic  Circle  is  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  which  would  then  be  almost  equal  in  area  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,, 

The  bed  of  the  ocean  has  its  plains,  valleys,  and  hills,  like 
the  dry  land.  As  we  leave  the  shore  the  water  deepens 
gradually  until  we  reach  about  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet. 
Then  the  slope  becomes  steeper,  and  depths  of  1,000  and 
2,000  fathoms  are  reached.  The  greater  part  of  the  ocean 
is  from  2,000  to  3,000  fathoms  deep — that  is,  from  two 
to  three  miles.  Some  places  have  a  depth  of  over  3,000 
fathoms,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  coasts  of  Asia 
depths  of  more  than  5,000  fathoms  have  been  measured. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

A  Coasting  Trip. 

CHARITY,  it  is  said,  ought  to  begin  at  home;  geography,  too, 
ought  to  begin  at  home,  for  the  better  we  know  our  own 
neighbourhood  the  more  easily  shall  we  understand  what  we 
are  told  about  other  lands.  So  we  will  try  to  learn  as  much 
as  we  can  about  our  own  island  before  we  set  out  on  our 
imaginary  travels  to  other  countries.  We  cannot  all  hope 
to  see  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  for  ourselves,  so  we  must 
help  our  imagination  by  keeping  a  map  of  the  island  before 
us  as  we  read. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  of  North  America,  and  extends 
farther  to  the  east  than  any  part  of  the  continent.  It  is  the 
nearest  part  of  America  to  Europe.  The  distance  from 
Ireland  is  only  some  1,640  miles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  route  first  selected  for  telegraph  cables  across  the 
Atlantic  was  from  Newfoundland  to  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Between  these  two  points,  the  ocean  bed  consists  of 
an  unusually  level  plain,  which  is  very  suitable  for  laying 
telegraph  cables. 

Newfoundland  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  shuts  in  a  great  inland  sea, 
which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  northern  part 
of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Straits  ot 
Belle  Isle,  which  are  only  12  miles  wide.  At  its  southern 
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extremity  it  is  separated  from  Cape  Breton  Island  by  Cabot 
Strait,  about  60  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part. 

In  shape,  the  island  is  an  irregular  triangle.  Find  on  the 
map  these  three  points :  Cape  Norman,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  island,  on  the  Great  Northern  Peninsula; 
Cape  Spear,  a  little  way  south  of  St.  John's,  the  most 
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easterly  point ;  and  Cape  Ray,  at  the  south-west  angle.  If 
we  join  these  three  points  by  straight  lines,  we  see  that 
these  lines  make  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  almost  exactly 
equal — an  equilateral  triangle. 

Each  side  of  this  triangle  is  a  little  more  than  300  miles  in 
length — call  it  315  if  you  wish  to  be  more  accurate.     You 
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may  not  know  yet  how  to  find  the  area  of  such  a  triangle, 
but  if  you  can  get  some  one  to  work  it  out  for  you,  you  will 
see  that  the  area  of  this  equilateral  triangle  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  actual  area  of  the  island,  which  is  about  42,000 
square  miles.  Our  triangle  leaves  out  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
west  and  two  peninsulas  on  the  south,  but  on  the  east  it 
takes  in  several  bays,  whose  area  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  land  which  we  have  left  out.  You  will  find  this  equi- 
lateral triangle  a  very  useful  skeleton  to  begin  with,  when 
you  wish  to  draw  a  map  of  Newfoundland  from  memory. 
The  most  distant  points  in  the  island  are  Cape  Norman  in 
the  north  and  Cape  Race  in  the  south-east,  which  are  some 
360  miles  apart. 

Look  now  at  the  coastline.  On  the  west  it  is  fairly  even 
and  unbroken,  and  also  on  the  western  part  of  the  south 
coast  and  the  northern  part  of  the  east  coast.  If  all  the 
coast  were  like  these  parts,  Newfoundland  would  have  a  coast- 
line of  somewhere  about  1,000  miles.  But  the  eastern  half 
of  the  island  has  an  extremely  broken  and  irregular  outline, 
with  deep  bays  and  projecting  points  and  peninsulas.  The 
length  of  the  coastline,  measured  along  the  principal  bays,  is 
estimated  at  2,000  miles,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  if 
we  measure  the  smaller  bays  and  inlets  as  well,  the  actual 
coastline  will  show  a  total  length  of  over  6,000  miles. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  our  island,  we  will  first  take 
an  imaginary  tour  round  the  coast  to  note  the  principal  capes, 
bays,  and  islands,  in  order  that  when  we  hear  one  of  them 
mentioned,  we  may,  at  least,  know  where  it  is.  Some  20 
miles  off  the  extreme  north  of  Newfoundland  lies  Belle  Isle, 
the  first  land  sighted  by  steamships  from  Britain  when  they 
are  making  for  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  It  is  a  rocky  island,  about  9  miles  long,  with  a 
warning  lighthouse  at  either  end. 

The  most  northerly  point  on  the  mainland  is  Cape  Norman, 
whose  sentinel  light  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle.  Thence  we  travel  east  for  20  miles,  to  Cape 
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Bauld  on  Quirpon  Island,  and  then  we  turn  sharply  towards 
the  south  along  the  coast  of  the  long  Northern  Peninsula. 
We  cross  the  mouth  of  Hare  Bay  and  Canada  Bay,  the  coast 
trending  somewhat  west  of  south,  with  Groix  Island  and 
Bell  Island,  generally  called  the  Grey  Islands,  lying  from  10 
to  15  miles  off.  We  hold  on  this  course  for  150  miles,  and 
then  we  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of  White  Bay,  which  runs 
more  than  40  miles  into  the  land,  with  a  width  of  over  15 
miles  at  its  mouth.  Sops  Island  lies  in  its  western  reach,  and 
Granby  Island  is  opposite  the  little  harbour  of  Westport,  until 
recently  known  as  Western  Cove. 


Little  Bay  Island^  Notre  Dame  Bay. 

The  shores  of  White  Bay  are,  for  the  most  part,  steep  and 
high,  and  often  thickly  wooded.  A  sail  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  is  most  interesting.  It  becomes  narrower  as  we  proceed, 
each  mile  bringing  the  opposite  shores  nearer  together,  until 
the  bay  becomes  little  more  than  a  narrow  gorge.  At  the 
very  end  we  find  the  small  settlement  of  Hampden,  formerly 
Riverhead.  Hampden  is  only  some  30  miles  from  the 
railway,  and  12  miles  of  this  distance  can  be  travelled  by 
water  over  Sandy  Lake.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  about 
10  miles  from  its  head,  is  Purbeck  Cove,  where  an  extensive 
deposit  of  fine  marble  has  been  discovered. 
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Returning  to  the  mouth  of  White  Bay  we  sail  eastwards 
round  Partridge  Point,  having  St.  Barbe  Islands  or  Horse 
Islands  to  seaward,  and  after  passing  the  entrance  to  Baie 
Verte,  where  a  copper  mine  is  worked,  and  Confusion  Bay, 
we  reach  Cape  St.  John.  This  cape  was  the  limit  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  "French  shore,"  or  "treaty 
shore,"  which  included  the  whole  of  the  western  shore  of  our 
island,  as  well  as  the  part  we  have  now  visited. 

Turning   southwards  at  Cape  St.  John  we  enter  Notre 


Fogo,  on  Fogo  Island. 

Dame  Bay,  a  broad  sheet  of  water  some  60  miles  across, 
with  its  southern  shore  cut  up  into  innumerable  arms  and 
inlets.  The  coast  is  very  picturesque,  being  fringed  by  many 
islands,  especially  towards  the  east,  and  presents  a  perfect 
maze  of  rocks,  islands,  and  landlocked  channels  and  bays. 
The  chief  branches  of  Notre  Dame  Bay  are  Green  Bay,  Hall's 
Bay,  Badger  Bay,  Seal  Bay,  New  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Exploits. 
The  principal  islands  are  Little  Bay  Island,  Sunday  Cove 
Island,  Pilley's  Island,  Triton  Island,  Long  Island,  Cull's 
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Island,  Exploits,  Thwart  Island,  New  World  Island,  Twillin- 
gate  (North  and  South  Islands),  Bacalhao  (with  its  light- 
house), Change  Islands,  and  Fogo. 

Between  New  World  Island  and  the  mainland  are  a 
number  of  islands,  including  Chapel  Island  and  Dunnage, 
and  Dildo  Run,  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  in  the  world. 

Notre  Dame  Bay  is  famous  for  its  deposits  of  copper  ore. 
At  Tilt  Cove,  near  Cape  St.  John,  a  copper  mine  has  been 
worked  for  half  a  century  and  has  yielded  large  quantities  of 
ore.  Mines  have  also  been  opened  and  worked  for  some 
time  at  Little  Bay,  Pilley's  Island,  and  Bett's  Cove,  near 
Nipper's  Harbour,  and  the  deposits  at  King's  Point  in  Green 
Bay  and  on  the  North  Island  of  Twillingate  are  being  tested. 

We  leave  Notre  Dame  Bay  by  Hamilton  Sound.  On  our 
starboard  bow — that  is,  to  the  right — are  Dog  Bay  and 
Gander  Bay,  famous  for  their  lumber ;  and  right  ahead  lie 
the  Indian  Islands.  Farther  to  the  eastward  are  the  Wadham 
Islands,  with  Funk  Islands  below  the  horizon  to  the  north- 
east. It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  great  spring  seal 
bunt  is  usually  carried  on.  The  Funk  Islands  were  the  last 
known  abode  of  the  great  auk,  a  bird  which  is  now  extinct. 
The  rocks  and  shoals  which  stud  these  waters  make  naviga- 
tion very  difficult.  Some  40  miles  after  passing  Cape  Fogo 
we  are  sailing  through  the  stormy  waters  off  Cape  Freels, 
and  if  it  be  night  we  may  catch  the  gleam  of  Cabot  Island 
lighthouse  on  our  port  or  left-hand  side. 

At  Cape  Freels  we  enter  Bonavista  Bay,  and  for  some 
30  miles  south  of  the  cape  we  must  keep  well  out  to  sea, 
as  there  are  many  rocks  and  shoals  near  the  land.  Bona- 
vista Bay  has  a  much  indented  shore,  some  of  its  branches 
running  inland  for  40  miles  or  more,  and  its  western  part 
is  a  maze  of  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals.  The  chief  inlets  are 
Freshwater  Bay,  Alexander  Bay,  Newman  Sound,  Clode 
Sound,  including  Goose  Bay  and  Southern  Bay,  and  Black 
Head  Bay.  Among  the  many  small  islands,  we  may  note 
Greenspond  Island,  Silver  Hare  Island,  Fair  Island,  Deer 
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Island,  Gooseberry  Island,  Cottel  Island,  Willis  Island, 
Samson  (formerly  Flat)  Island,  Seal  Island,  and  Long  Island. 
We  now  continue  our  voyage  past  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Bonavista,  the  headland  which  some  people  think  was  the 
first  land  sighted  by  Cabot.  Off  this  cape  lies  a  small 
island  called  Gull  Island.  We  next  swing  round  to  the  south 
past  Catalina  and  into  Trinity  Bay,  which  runs  into  the 
land  for  some  70  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  10  to  20 
miles.  On  its  west  side  Random  Island  looks  like  part  of 


Catalina. 

the  mainland,  but  is  really  cut  off  from  it  by  Smith's  Sound 
on  the  north  and  Random  Sound  on  the  south.  Some  20 
miles  to  the  southward  we  reach  Bay  Bull's  Arm,  which 
reaches  to  within  3  miles  of  Placentia  Bay,  on  the  south 
coast,  leaving  only  this  narrow  isthmus  to  join  to  the  rest 
of  Newfoundland  the  large  and  important  Avalon  Peninsula. 
It  was  at  Bay  Bull's  Arm  that  the  first  transatlantic  cable  was 
landed  in  1858.  Subsequent  cables  were  landed  at  Heart's 
Content,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  thence  taken  to 
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Rantem,  a  harbour  about  15  miles  east  of  Bay  Bull's  Arm. 
They  are  then  led  across  the  isthmus  to  Island  Cove,  near  La 
Manche,  in  Placentia  Bay,  from  which  they  pass,  as  submarine 
cables  once  more,  to  North  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton  Island. 
At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Trinity  Bay  is  Dildo 
Arm  ;  at  its  entrance  lies  Dildo  Island,  on  which  our  first  fish 
hatchery  was  established  in  1890.  Turning  northward  to 
leave  Trinity  Bay  we  pass,  on  its  eastern  shore,  the  famous 
harbour  of  Heart's  Content.  We  reach  the  open  ocean  again 


Harbour  Grace,  Conception  Bay. 

at  Grates  Point,  with  the  bold  cliffs  of  Baccalieu  Island 
immediately  beyond  to  the  eastward,  its  flashing  lighthouse 
standing  some  450  feet  above  the  sea.  Again  we  turn  to  the 
south  and  enter  Conception  Bay,  somewhat  similar  to  Trinity 
Bay  in  its  outline,  but  smaller  in  size. 

On  the  shores  of  Conception  Bay  we  pass  many  villages 
and  some  large  towns,  such  as  Carbonear  and  Harbour 
Grace,  the  second  town  in  the  island.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  lies  Bell  Island,  now  famous  for  the  rich  iron 
mines  which  have  been  opened  there. 
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On  leaving  Conception  Bay  we  double  Cape  St.  Francis, 
and  turn  southward  again.  Less  than  20  miles  brings  us 
abreast  of  Signal  Hill,  just  outside  the  harbour  of  St.  John's, 
from  which  Marconi  sent  his  first  wireless  message  across 
the  Atlantic.  We  pass  it  by  at  present,  and  continue  our 
coast  survey.  Cape  Spear,  just  beyond,  is  the  most  easterly 
point  of  our  island  and  of  the  New  World.  From  this  point 
we  have  a  sail  of  some  65  miles  along  the  bold  Ferryland 
coast,  passing  Bay  Bulls,  frequently  raided  by  the  French 
between  the  years  1690  and  1796,  and  Renews,  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  island.  Then  comes  the  famous 
Cape  Race,  with  its  red  and  white  striped  lighthouse  tower, 
an  important  landmark  for  ships  entering  the  Gulf  by  the 
southern  passage.  We  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  tall 
towers  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Station  on  Cape 
Race. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
A  Coasting  Trip    (continued). 

WE  have  now  to  sail  along  the  southern  shore  of  our  island. 
We  turn  westward,  crossing  Trepassey  Bay,  and  reach  Cape 
Pine,  beyond  which  opens  up  St.  Mary's  Bay,  with  Great 
and  Little  Colinet  Island  lying  in  its  middle  reach.  This 
bay  lies  opposite  Conception  Bay,  and  between  them  they 
almost  cut  Avalon  Peninsula  in  two,  leaving  an  isthmus, 
however,  of  some  20  miles  across. 

We  next  double  Cape  St.  Mary's,  on  the  rocks  of  which 
millions  of  sea-birds  make  their  nests.  Off  this  cape  there 
are  important  fishing-grounds.  We  then  enter  Placentia 
Bay,  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  island.  It  is 
some  50  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  runs  inland  towards 
the  north-east  for  over  70  miles.  Its  northern  shores  are 
deeply  indented,  with  many  a  harbour  and  "arm,"  and  there 
are  several  islands  of  considerable  size,  such  as  Long  Island, 
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Merasheen  Island,  Isle  Valen,  Woody  Island,  Barren  Island, 
Sound  Island,  Red  Island,  Oderin,  and  Flat  Island.  As  we 
leave  the  bay  we  notice,  on  its  western  shore,  a  lighthouse 
standing  high  on  Burin  Island,  and  beyond  it  Salmonier  Hill, 
750  feet  high.  Cook's  Lookout,  a  hill  near  Burin,  is  named 
after  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  who  spent  some 
time  here  in  surveying. 

Our  way  lies  westward,  past  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge  and 
Point  May,  where  we  have  to  seaward  the  French  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  Turning  northward  we  pass 
Dantzic  Point,  Fortune  Head,  and  the  town  of  Fortune, 


Harbour  Briton. 

within  4  miles  of  which  is  the  larger  town  of  Grand  Bank, 
and  then  we  enter  the  long  fiord  of  Fortune  Bay,  extending 
some  70  miles  to  the  north-east.  Burin  Peninsula,  which 
lies  between  Placentia  Bay  and  Fortune  Bay,  is  80  miles  in 
length,  but  its  width  is  only  about  20  miles.  Chapel 
Island  and  Rencontre  Island  lie  towards  the  north.  For- 
tune Bay  opens  towards  the  west,  where,  midway  between 
its  northern  and  its  southern  shores,  lies  the  little  island  of 
Brunette,  with  an  important  lighthouse  on  its  eastern  end. 

Between    Fortune    Bay   and    Hermitage    Bay   extends   a 
peninsular  projection  with  a  coastline  so  indented  that  it 
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seems  to  include  as  much  water  as  dry  land.  As  we  coast 
along  we  notice  John's  Bay,  Bay  de  1'Eau,  with  the  island  of 
Sagona  opposite  its  mouth,  Harbour  Briton,  and  Connaigre 
Bay,  and  we  then  pass  through  the  narrow  "  tickle  "  that  sepa- 
rates Pass  Island,  with  its  lighthouse,  from  the  mainland ;  we 
turn  northwards  into  Hermitage  Bay,  the  inner  or  northern 
reach  of  which  is  called  Bay  d'Espoir.  This  bay  is  almost 
filled  up  with  islands,  the  largest  being  Long  Island,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  Long  Island  Passage,  and  Isle 
au  Bois.  Sailing  up  Bay  d'Espoir  is  like  passing  through 
some  huge  canal,  so  narrow  and  straight  is  it  for  miles 
together.  Now  and  again  we  come  upon  islands  and  harbours 
such  as  Ship  Cove  and  Conne  River.  At  the  head  of  the 
bay,  30  miles  inland,  are  two  milling  centres  and  a  telegraph 
station.  If  we  land  at  Conne  River  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  an  Indian  settlement,  occupied  mainly  by  Indians. 
They  are  of  the  Micmac  tribe,  and  form  the  chief  Indian 
settlement  in  the  island. 

To  the  west  of  Bay  d'Espoir  many  deep  inlets  and  fiords 
strike  far  into  the  land,  often  very  straight  in  direction,  such 
as  Facheux  Bay,  We  pass  many  fishing  settlements,  and 
after  a  run  of  some  70  miles  from  the  head  of  Bay  d'Espoir 
we  sight  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Cape  La  Hune,  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  headland  on  the  whole  of  the  southern 
coast.  This  we  pass,  and  then  keep  a  fairly  direct  westerly 
course  for  Port-aux-Basques.  The  coast  is  much  broken  by 
narrow  inlets,  and  fringed  by  rocks  and  small  islands.  The 
largest  of  these  inlets  is  La  Poile  Bay,  about  100  miles 
west  of  Hermitage  Bay.  Among  the  islands  we  may  note 
the  Ramea  Islands,  Fox  Island,  Deer  Island,  Red  Island, 
Burgeo  Islands,  Burnt  Islands,  Isle-aux-Morts,  and  Channel 
Island.  The  last  named  is  close  to  Port-aux-Basques. 
Between  Pass  Island  and  Channel  Island  the  coast  is  gener- 
ally so  mountainous  and  so  much  broken  by  fiords,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  mile  of  road  constructed  on  this  whole 
stretch,  outside  the  settlements. 
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Ten  miles  beyond  Port-aux-Basques,  after  changing  our 
course  slightly  northwards,  we  reach  Cape  Ray,  with  its  white 


Port-aux-Basques, 

lighthouse  tower  standing  130  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
Cape  Ray  is  an  important  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Station,  connecting  Newfoundland  with  the  continent,  and 
behind  it  rises  the  mass  of  Table  Mountain,  1,700  feet  high. 

At  this  point  we  are  sailing  through  Cabot  Strait,  60  miles 
wide  ;  its  southern  shore  is  Cape  Breton  Island.  We  are  now 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  start  on  a  northerly  course 
to  survey  the  western  side  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  known 
up  to  recent  years  as  the  "  Treaty  Shore."  This  is  the  most 
mountainous  side  of  the  island,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  sail  we  shall  have  in  sight  parts  of  the  Long  Range 
Mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  this  coast.  At  the  same 
time  we  pass  large  stretches  of  our  best  farming  land, 
which  forms  an  almost  continuous  belt  from  10  to  20  miles 
wide,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Ray  to  Port  Saunders. 

We  first  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Codroy  valley  and  rivers, 
and  beyond  Codroy  Island  we  sail  round  Cape  Anguille,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  island,  and  turn  north-east  into 
St.  George  Bay.  This  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  Port  au 
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Port  Peninsula,  which  we  must  sail  round,  passing  Cape 
St.  George,  its  western  point,  and  Long  Point  on  the  north, 
before  we  reach  Port  au  Port  Bay.  Passing  this  by,  a 
sail  of  30  miles  brings  us  to  South  Head,  at  the  entrance 
to  Bay  of  Islands,  whose  several  "arms"  run  far  inland, 
while  the  Blomidon  (or  "  Blow-me-down ")  Mountains  rise 
boldly  on  its  southern  shores  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet.  Of 
the  islands  which  give  the  bay  its  name,  we  may  note  Tweed, 
Green,  Pearl,  Harbour,  and  Woods  islands. 

Soon  after  leaving  Bay  of  Islands,  we  pass  Cape  Gregory, 
and  another  15  miles  brings  us  to  Bonne  Bay,  narrow  and 
branching,  with  beautiful  and  picturesque  shores.  At  the  head 
of  its  north-east  arm  is  Gros  Morne  (2,540  feet),  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island.  Twenty  miles  north  of  this  we  pass 
the  small  bay  of  St.  Paul's,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Cow  Head.  The  whole  of  this  shore 
is  marked  by  shallow  water  and  a  gently  sloping  beach,  miles 
of  beautiful  sands  being  interspersed  with  miles  of  boulders, 
broken  rocks,  and  caves.  During  the  summer  months, 
hundreds  of  men  live  in  shacks  or  huts  along  the  shore,  to 
carry  on  the  lobster  fishery. 

Ten  miles  beyond  Cow  Head  we  reach  Parson's  Pond, 
where  we  may  land,  to  see  for  ourselves  how  fertile  the  soil 


The  Gravels,  Port  au  Port  Bay. 

is,  and  to  visit  the  oil  wells,  which  are  found  some  4  miles 
inland.    As  we  continue  our  voyage,  we  sight  Portland  Head 
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after  a  sail  of  12  miles,  then  Point  de  Fontaine,  and 
then  another  12  miles  brings  us  to  Port  Saunders  and 
Hawke's  Bay,  with  Keppel  Island.  Port  Saunders  is  a 
remarkably  fine  harbour,  and  the  place  promises  to  become 
important. 

We  next  cross  Ingornachoix  Bay  and  round  Point  Riche, 
with  its  wonderfully  fine  lighthouse  and  Marconi  Telegraph 
Station.  This  lighthouse  is  one  of  a  series  erected  by  the 
Canadian  Government  on  either  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  in  order  to  make  this  important  entrance  to  Canadian 
waters  safe  for  shipping.  North  of  Point  Riche  we  cross 
St.  John's  Bay,  fringed  with  rugged  cliffs  and  dotted  with 
islands,  of  which  St.  John  Island  is  the  largest.  On  its 
northern  headland,  Point  Ferolle,  we  find  another  Canadian 
lighthouse,  and  after  passing  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Current 
Island,  and  St.  Barbe's  Bay,  we  reach  Flower's  Cove,  outside 
of  which  stands  yet  another  lighthouse.  There  is  a  bar  across 
the  entrance  to  Flower's  Cove,  and  we  must  enter  with  care. 

We  are  now  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  sailing  along  the 
"Straight  Coast,"  with  Labrador  some  12  or  15  miles  away 
to  the  north-west.  In  less  than  50  miles  our  voyage  is  com- 
pleted, and  we  are  once  more  at  Cape  Norman,  the  point 
at  which  we  began  our  sail  round  the  island. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  could  we  find  a  coast  more  difficult 
to  navigate  in  safety,  or  one  better  fitted  to  train  bold  and 
skilful  sailors.  The  capes,  bays,  and  islands  we  have 
mentioned  are  only  a  few  among  the  thousands  which  we 
have  passed.  There  are  over  a  hundred  lighthouses  of 
various  kinds  on  our  coasts,  and  these  have  made  navigation 
much  safer  than  in  former  days,  but  were  they  twice  as  many, 
they  could  still  only  mark  the  more  prominent  points. 

The  wild  beauty  and  variety  of  our  coast  scenery  strikes 
every  beholder.  The  fertile  green  shores  of  our  winding 
bays,  the  bold  headlands  and  frowning  cliffs,  show  an  ever- 
changing  succession  of  landscape  pictures. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
A  Bird's-Eye  View. 

WE  will  next  try  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  interior  of 
our  island.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  although  the  shore 
has  been  fully  explored,  there  are  still  considerable  parts  of 
the  interior  where  the  hunter  and  the  sportsman  have  been 
the  only  visitors,  and  the  surveyor  has  not  yet  completed 
his  work. 

Newfoundland  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating,  rocky 
plateau,  reaching  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  towards 
the  south  and  west,  dotted  with  peaks  and  ranges  of  hills, 
and  seamed  with  river  valleys  and  lake  basins.  Only  in  the 
extreme  west  do  the  hills  reach  a  height  of  2,000  feet.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  us  that  all  the  main  physical  features 
trend  from  south-west  to  north-east — the  mountain  ridges, 
the  river  valleys,  the  bays,  and  the  peninsulas. 

The  highest  ridge  of  land  is  the  Long  Range,  which  runs 
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from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Norman.  Several  of  the  peaks 
reach  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  that  of  Gros  Morne,  north 
of  Bonne  Bay,  is  estimated  at  2,540  feet.  Several  short 
ranges  rise  nearer  the  coast — the  Blomidon  Mountains, 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  also  over  2,000  feet  high ;  and 
the  Cape  Anguille  range,  about  1,800  feet.  The  chief 
watershed  of  the  island  is  the  height  of  land  which  runs 
from  the  Long  Range  parallel  to  the  south  coast.  Most 
of  the  longer  rivers  flow  from  this  watershed  towards 
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the  north  and  east.  Their  basins  are  separated  by 
ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which  rise  to  1,500  feet — the  La 
Poile  Range,  north  of  La  Poile  Bay ;  the  Middle  Range, 
between  Fortune  Bay  and  Notre  Dame  Bay ;  the  Black 
River  Range,  north  of  Placentia  Bay,  with  Powder  Horn 
and  Centre  Hill  reaching  1,000  feet ;  and  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Avalon  ranges,  whose  ridges  run  out  northwards 
and  southwards  into  the  four  projecting  arms  of  Avalon 
Peninsula. 

In  this  peninsula,  with  its  closer  settlement,  the  hills  have  all 
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been  named  and  are  well  known — such  as  Sawyer's  Hills,  near 
Placentia ;  Chisel  Hill,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay ;  Spreadeagle,  near 

,     Trinity    Bay;    Butter 

l^^p-i  .  Pots,  near  Conception 

Bay ;  and  Signal  Hill. 
In  the  interior  many 
hills  of  much  greater 
height  are  unsurveyed 
and  unnamed.  Several 
isolated  peaks  are 
known  as  "  tolts  ; "  of 
these  Hodge's  Hill, 
west  of  the  Bay  of 
Exploits,  reaches 
2,000  feet,  and  Mount 
Peyton,  south  of  that 
bay,  i, 6 70 feet;  farther 
west  are  Hind's  Hill, 
1,770  feet,  the  Top- 
sails, 1,500  feet,  and 
Mount  Sylvester,  1,270 
feet,  north  of  Fortune 
Bay. 

The  general  slope  of  the  island  being  towards  the  north- 
east, our  chief  rivers  flow  in  that  direction,  as  we  have  said. 
The  longest  is  Exploits  River,  which  rises  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Long  Range,  and  after  a  course  of  200  miles 
discharges  into  Exploits  Bay,  the  island-studded  southern 
arm  of  Notre  Dame  Bay.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  course 
it  expands  into  Red  Indian  Lake,  which  is  33  miles  long, 
and  3  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  lies  at  a  height 
of  480  feet  above  sea-level.  Some  fifty  miles  below  this 
lake  the  river  descends  140  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  known  as  Grand  Falls  ;  and  a  few  miles  below 
are  Bishop's  Falls.  At  both  falls  immense  pulp  and  paper 
mills  are  now  established,  as  there  is  abundance  of  suitable 
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timber  in  the  river  valley,  and  enormous  water-power  avail- 
able for  driving  the  mills.  The  Exploits  River  is  the  chief 
natural  highway  into  the  interior.  As  such  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  the  Beothic  Indians,  the  original  inhabitants, 
whom  John  Cabot  found  in  possession  of  Newfoundland; 
and  its  valley  formed  their  chief  hunting  ground. 

East  of  the  Exploits  River  is  the  valley  of  the  Gander 
River.      This  river  rises  in  the  Partridgeberry  Hills,  north 
of  Hermitage  Bay,  and  flows  north-east  into  Hamilton  Sound, 
after  a  course  of  100  miles.     It  drains  the  Great  Gander 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  30  miles  long  and  about  40  square 
miles  in  area.     Two  shorter  rivers  flow  in  parallel  courses 
into  the  western  angle 
of    Bonavista    Bay — 
the     Gambo     River, 
noted    for    its     well- 
timbered  valley ;  and 
the  Terra  Nova,  whose 
course  includes  many 
lakes  and  rapids,  and 
on  whose   banks  are 
extensive  stretches  of 
sand. 

The  rivers  on  the 
south  coast  are  of  less 
importance.  Colinet 
River  and  Rocky 
River  flow  into  St. 
Mary's  Bay ;  Long 
Harbour  River  and 
Bay  du  Nord  River, 
into  Fortune  Bay ; 
Bay  de  1'Est  River, 
into  Hermitage  Bay. 
Grey  or  Little  River,  from  Meelpaeg  Lake,  navigable  for 
many  miles,  and  flowing  through  a  well-wooded  country 
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enters  the  ocean  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  Ramea 
Islands ;  White  Bear  River  flows  from  Burnt  Pond  into 
White  Bear  Bay,  and  La  Poile  River  into  La  Poile  Bay. 

On  the  west  coast  the  Codroy  River  and  the  Little  Codroy 
flow  into  the  Gulf  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Anguille. 
The  chief  river  on  this  coast  is  the  Humber,  which  falls  into 
the  Humber  Arm,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  with  cliff 
scenery  of  the  boldest  and  most  striking  description.  This 
river  drains  the  largest  lake  in  the  island — Grand  Lake, 
which  is  56  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  nearly  200  square  miles.  In  it  is  Sir  John  Glover's 
Island,  which  is  21  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  On  the 
lower  course  of  the  Humber  is  Deer  Lake,  15  miles  long 
and  3  miles  wide,  lying  in  a  valley  well  suited  for  agriculture. 

We  have  named  only  a  few  of  the  largest  lakes,  but  there 
are  hundreds  more  of  various  sizes  scattered  all  over  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  island.  Some  are  deep  and  rocky, 
others  shallow  and  boggy,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
whose  locality  and  name  have  not  yet  been  marked  on 
the  map. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Newfoundland  Weather. 

As  to  its  position  on  the  globe,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  Newfoundland  lies  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  It 
has  the  same  latitude  as  the  best  wheat-growing  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  giant  forests  of  the  island  of  Vancouver. 
In  Europe,  the  south  of  England  and  northern  France  lie  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  about 
8|  hours  at  midwinter,  and  for  15!  hours  at  midsummer. 
Our  island  occupies  a  very  favourable  position  for  the  active 
life  of  civilized  people. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  tropical  lands,  which 
have  only  twelve  hours'  sunshine  every  day,  should  be  hotter 
than  a  country  like  our  own,  which  has  nearly  sixteen  hours' 
sunshine  in  summer.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
most  heat  is  received  from  the  sun  where  his  rays  are  vertical. 
If  you  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  the  light  from  a  lamp  falls 
upon  it  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  it  will  receive  much 
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more  light  than  it  does  when  you  hold  it  in  a  sloping  position. 
You  can  measure  the  difference  by  noticing  the  size  of  the 
shadow  it  casts  upon  the  wall,  for  its  shadow  marks  the 
quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  paper  and  is  stopped  by 
it.  If  you  hold  the  paper  with  its  edge  to  the  lamp,  it 
receives  little  or  no  light. 

Where  the  sun  is  vertical,  therefore,  every  square  mile  of 
the  earth's  surface  receives  more  heat  and  light  than  a  square 
mile  of  our  island  does.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  even 
in  summer,  although  we  may  have  very  warm  days,  we  never 
have  such  heat  as  we  read  about  in  tropical  lands.  The 
weather  is  warm  enough  for  the  growth  of  grain  crops  and 
the  fruits  of  temperate  countries,  but  not  for  the  fruits  and 
flowers  and  dense  forest  growths  of  the  tropics. 

It  is  the  temperate  lands,  however,  that  produce  the  finest 
races  of  men.  There  they  must  exert  themselves  to  make 
nature  yield  them  a  living,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea.  They 
must  work  and  plan  to  provide  clothing  and  shelter  from  the 
weather.  They  learn  to  combine  with  one  another  and  to 
help  one  another  in  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  to  exchange  with  one  another  the  things  which  they 
produce.  By  working  together  they  have  learned  to  build 
ships  and  railways  for  the  carriage  of  produce,  to  erect 
factories  and  to  dig  out  mines,  to  organize  themselves  into 
nations  under  rulers  chosen  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  to 
live  what  we  call  a  civilized  life. 

In  tropical  lands  men  have  less  need  to  work  and  to  plan, 
for  they  find  food  and  shelter  without  much  trouble.  They 
have  less  need  of  one  another's  help,  and  they  often  live  in 
scattered  families  and  tribes  without  fixed  laws.  They  have 
not  the  energy  and  foresight  which  the  men  of  temperate 
lands  have  developed  in  their  struggle  for  a  living. 

The  climate  of  a  country  depends  mainly  upon  the  sun 
and  the  sea.  Its  heat  comes  from  the  sun  alone,  but  the 
moisture  that  is  in  the  air,  the  clouds  and  the  rain,  come 
from  the  sea.  It  is  the  moist  sea-winds,  or  the  want  of 
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them,  that  makes  a  country  fertile  or  barren.  The  sea 
varies  little  in  temperature  as  compared  with  the  land. 
Thus  the  winds  that  blow  in  from  the  sea  make  the  coast 
lands  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  great 
inland  areas  which  have  no  sea-winds. 

Newfoundland  has  a  full  share  of  sea-winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  gives  it  a  very  equable  climate.  It  is 
neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the  interior 
of  Canada  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  mildness  of  sea-winds  is  due  largely  to  their  being 
rain-winds.  We  have  already  seen  that  heat  is  needed  to 
change  water  into  vapour.  Wherever  evaporation  is  going 
on,  cold  is  therefore  produced.  This  is  why  your  hand  feels 
cool,  or  even  cold,  when  you  dip  it  in  water  and  then  allow 
it  to  dry  in  the  air.  But  when  vapour  is  being  condensed  in 
the  form  of  rain,  some  heat  is  set  free,  and  the  land  on  which 
the  rain  falls  gets  the  benefit  of  this  warmth. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  wind  which  comes  from  a 
warm  part  of  the  ocean  will  be  a  warmer  wind  than  one 
which  blows  over  ice  floes  or  bergs.  And  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  island  climate  are  due  to  the  fact  that  near 
our  shores  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  are  much  warmer  than 
others.  Let  us  look  at  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  and  try  to 
understand  this. 

On  either  side  of  the  hot  equatorial  belt  winds  blow 
inwards  from  the  cooler  temperate  regions  all  the  year  round. 
These  are  called  //Wr-winds,  because  in  the  days  before 
steamships  were  invented  they  were  of  great  service  to 
trading  ships.  They  do  not  blow  exactly  north  and  south, 
but  are  deflected  towards  the  west  as  they  approach  the 
Equator,  as  a  result  of  the  earth's  rotation  eastwards.  Along 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  then,  we  have  a  region  where  the 
wind  blows  steadily  from  the  north-east.  To  the  north  of 
this  belt,  about  the  parallel  of  40°  north  latitude,  the  general 
direction  of  the  wind  is  in  the  opposite  direction  :  south-west 
winds  are  most  common. 
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These  steady  winds  cause  a  surface  drift  on  the  water,  and 
so  currents  are  produced  in  the  ocean.  Driven  by  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  a  current  flows  from  northern  Africa  towards 
the  West  India  Islands  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It 
sweeps  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  finally  pours  out 

through  the  Strait 
of  Florida  under 
the  name  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  As 
this  water  has  been 
long  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  tropical 
sun,  it  is  much 
warmer  than  the 
water  of  the  open 
ocean  which  it  now 
enters. 

When  the  Gulf 
Stream  reaches  the 
ocean  its  force  is 
gradually  spent,  but 
the  drift  of  the 
south  -  west  winds 
keeps  up  the  move- 
ment of  the  water ; 
it  now  becomes  a 
drift  current,  and 
is  driven  eastward 


Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


to  the  shores  of 
the  Old  World. 
There  it  divides.  One  branch  turns  southwards  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  comes  under  the  trade-wind  influence 
once  more,  so  that  a  huge  eddy  is  formed  in  the  ocean, 
extending  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  The  other 
branch  is  drifted  northwards  along  the  west  coast  of  Europe. 
The  British  Isles  thus  enjoy  a  specially  mild  and  equable 
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climate,  by  reason  of  the  moist  westerly  winds  and  the  warm 
current  which  they  drive  before  them. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  ocean  eddy  and  Gulf  Stream 
drift  we  find  a  current  of  a  different  kind.  Down  along  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  especially  on  the  west,  there  flows  a 
cold  current  from  the  Arctic  seas,  driven  on  by  the  north- 
erly winds  of  early  spring.  This  cold  current  bears  with 
it  icefields  and  icebergs,  which  chill  the  water  and  the  air 
around  them  till  they  gradually  melt  away.  It  sweeps  down 
the  Labrador  coast,  a  branch  entering  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  the  main  part  flows  past  our  eastern  shores  to- 
wards the  Banks,  where  it  meets  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  drift. 

The  cold  current  is  thus  driven  close  in  upon  the  land, 
giving  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  England  States 
a  cold  spring-time  like  our  own.  This  current  disappears  as 
it  moves  southward ;  as  cold  water  is  heavier  than  warm, 
it  probably  flows  underneath  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  meeting  of  these  two  great  currents  has  an 
important  effect  upon  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  mainland. 

We  have  seen  that  warm  air  can  hold  much  water-vapour 
in  an  invisible  form.  When  the  moist,  warm  southerly 
winds  blow  across  the  chilly  northern  current  and  its  floating 
ice,  their  moisture  is  changed  into  fog  or  mist.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  heavy  fogs  which  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Banks,  and  which  drift  in  upon  our  eastern 
shores  when  the  wind  comes  from  that  quarter.  As  the 
air  is  again  heated  by  passing  over  the  warm  ground,  how- 
ever, the  fog  once  more  turns  into  invisible  vapour,  and 
a  few  miles  inland  from  the  coast  the  sky  is  clear.  Some 
who  have  written  about  Newfoundland  seem  to  think  that 
our  weather  is  always  foggy.  This  is  a  mistake,  however, 
as  the  fog  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and 
sea-fogs  are  usually  less  frequent  in  Newfoundland  than  in 
the  lands  to  the  south  of  it. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  climate  of  our  own  island  most  of 
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the  causes  at  work  which  modify  climate  all  over  the  world. 
The  first  is  latitude,  which  determines  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun,  depending  upon  the  angle  at  which 
the  sun's  rays  strike  the  surface  of  a  country.  The  second 
is  the  nearness  of  the  sea,  and  the  actual  temperature  of  its 
waters  as  modified  by  warm  or  cold  currents.  The  third  is 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  moist  and 
mild  when  they  blow  from  the  sea,  but  dry  and  either  cold 
or  hot  when  they  blow  over  cold  or  hot  tracts  of  land. 

There  is  another  cause  which  affects  climate  in  many 
places,  though  not  in  Newfoundland,  and  that  is  height 
above  sea-level.  The  air  at  high  levels  is  always  cold,  and 
even  in  the  tropics  there  is  perpetual  snow  on  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  while  the  middle  and  higher  slopes  have  a  temperate 
climate.  The  aspect  of  a  mountain  slope  is  also  important, 
the  side  which  faces  the  midday  sun  and  receives  his  rays 
perpendicularly  being  warmer  than  the  other. 

We  must  also  take  account  of  the  way  in  which  mountains 
affect  the  prevailing  winds  of  a  country.  A  wind  which  has 
travelled  far  from  the  sea,  and  has  passed  over  wide  plains 
without  bringing  rain,  may  be  so  much  cooled  in  passing  over 
high  mountains  that  its  moisture  will  there  be  turned  into 
clouds  and  rain.  A  mountain  range  often  acts  as  a  garden 
wall,  shielding  the  lands  on  its  lee  side  from  hot  or  cold 
inland  winds.  If  there  were  a  range  of  high  mountains 
running  across  North  America,  somewhere  about  60°  north 
latitude,  it  would  give  much  milder  winters  to  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  by  checking  those  cold  Arctic  winds 
which  sweep  across  them  from  the  frozen  north. 

When  we  remember  that  climate  determines  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  country,  and  makes  it  suitable  or  unsuitable 
for  men  to  dwell  in,  we  see  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  have  to  study  in  geography  is  climate.  And  we 
shall  understand  it  most  easily  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
causes  which  affect  the  weather  of  our  own  island  at  the 
different  seasons  and  during  the  year  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 
Our   Natural  Wealth. 

WE  have  next  to  consider  what  kind  of  home  for  men 
our  island  provides  through  the  influence  of  its  surface 
features  and  its  climate  together.  A  great  part  of  the 
interior  of  Newfoundland  is  often  described  as  "barrens." 
The  name  is  misleading,  if  we  think  of  a  "barren"  as  meaning 
a  desert  where  no  plants  grow.  The  Newfoundland  Barrens, 
even  in  the  higher  and  more  rocky  parts,  wear  a  gay  robe 
of  mosses  and  flowering  plants  in  summer,  while  berries  and 
small  fruits  ripen  in  profusion. 

Much  of  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  mere  "  barren " 
is  now  known  to  be  dotted  with  patches  of  woodland,  varying 
from  scrub  and  brushwood  to  trees  of  a  useful  size.  In  the 
lower  levels  there  are  wide  stretches  of  meadow  and  grass 
land,  where  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  might  find 
pasture.  The  rich  growth  of  natural  grass  shows  a  fertile 
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soil,  which  will  carry  equally  rich  crops  of  greater  value  when 
the  farmer  claims  it  for  his  own. 

Newfoundland  lies  in  the  natural  forest  belt  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  river  valleys  there  are  wide  stretches 
of  good  timber.  Lumbering  is  a  new  but  growing  industry. 
Pines,  spruces,  and  firs  of  various  species  are  found,  as  well 
as  deciduous  trees,  such  as  birch.  The  maple  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  west  coast,  but  is  not  abundant.  Juniper 
and  aspen  are  common.  The  abundance  of  spruce  and 
fir  suitable  for  making  paper-pulp  has  led  to  an  enormous 
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growth  of  this  industry  in  the  valley  of  the  Exploits  River, 
where  some  of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  world 
are  now  in  operation. 

The  lumberman  is  usually  the  forerunner  of  the  settler 
or  farmer,  but  in  Newfoundland  the  farming  industry  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy.  This  is  partly  due  to  its  past  history, 
as  we  shall  see;  for  though  Newfoundland  is  Britain's  oldest 
colony,  it  is  only  during  the  last  century  that  real  settlement 
and  the  cultivation  of  land  were  freely  permitted.  It  is 
partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  teeming  waters  of  our 
bays  and  open  seas  offer  their  wealth  of  fish  without  the 
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labour  which  is  required  to  enclose  and  cultivate  the  soil. 
The  small  development  of  agriculture  is  due,  therefore,  to 
neglect  rather  than  to  any  fault  of  soil  or  climate ;  and  as 
the  years  pass  an  increasing  area  is  being  brought  under 
the  plough. 

The  interior  of  Newfoundland  is  best  known  as  yet  to 
the  hunter  and  the  sportsman.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  for  the  hunter  of  big  game, 
and  admirable  regulations  have  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  preventing  the  extinction  of  our  wild  animals. 


Rolling  in  Logs  from  a  Brow. 

Great  herds  of  caribou  wander  over  the  barrens.  Black 
bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  beavers,  otters,  and  foxes  are  also  found, 
and  hares  of  several  species.  Geese,  ducks,  plover,  snipe, 
grouse,  and  ptarmigan  abound.  The  lakes  and  rivers  swarm 
with  salmon  and  sea  and  lake  trout.  Nowhere  can  the 
pleasures  of  a  sporting  holiday  be  enjoyed  at  so  small  a  cost 
either  of  money  or  of  hardship  as  in  Newfoundland,  and 
it  is  yearly  becoming  better  known  and  more  frequented 
by  those  who  seek  relaxation  from  city  toil. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  our  island  has  been  almost  as  little 
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drawn  upon  as  the  wealth  of  its  soil.  The  rocks  round 
Notre  Dame  Bay  are  rich  in  metals,  and  have  already 
yielded  large  quantities  of  copper.  Bell  Island,  in  Conception 
Bay,  is  extremely  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  there  may  be  other 
veins  of  equal  value  as  yet  undiscovered.  On  the  west 
coast  three  distinct  coalfields  are  known  to  exist,  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  containing  coal  of  good  quality.  The  first 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Codroy  Rivers ;  the  second 
lies  inland  from  the  south  shore  of  St.  George  Bay,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  coast  and  eight  miles  from  the  rail- 
way; the  third  is  in  the  Humber  valley,  between  Sandy  Lake 
and  the  eastern  end  of  Grand  Lake. 

While  the  natural  wealth  which  our  land  possesses  has 
been  scarcely  touched  as  yet,  the  wealth  of  our  coast  waters 
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has  been  known  and  exploited  for  four  centuries.  Even 
the  icefields  which  chill  our  early  spring  carry  wealth  to 
our  shores  in  the  shape  of  thousands  of  seals,  whose  capture 
employs  many  of  our  people.  The  Arctic  current,  which 
might  seem  to  be  merely  a  disadvantage,  bears  with  it  untold 
stores  of  food  for  the  cod  and  herring  and  other  useful  fishes, 
and  thus  makes  our  rocky  bays  and  shallow  seas  of  more 
value  for  the  support  of  men's  lives  than  many  a  coast  which 
seems  to  be  more  favoured  by  nature. 

Away  to  the  south  and  east  of  Cape  Race  there  is  a  great 


An  Iron  Mine,  Bell  Island. 

pilateau,  larger  than  Newfoundland  in  area,  but  covered  by 
water  from  150  to  300  feet  deep.  Part  of  it  is  called  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  there  are  other  banks  near.  Beyond  these 
banks  the  water  deepens  rapidly  to  2,000  fathoms.  The 
Banks  are  really  a  second  Newfoundland,  which,  though 
hidden  by  the  ocean,  has  been  more  utilized  by  men  than 
the  solid  land  of  our  island. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  this  great  submarine  plateau  has 
been  built  up  of  the  mud  and  stones  which  are  carried  south- 
wards by  Arctic  icebergs,  and  which  fail  to  the  bottom  as 
these  melt  in  the  warmer  current  from  the  south.  Others 
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say  that  the  plateau  is  a  submerged  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  which  may  at  one  time  have  been 
joined  to  Newfoundland,  or  may  have  formed  a  separate 
island.  Probably  both  accounts  are  true  ;  the  shallow  water 
on  the  sunken  plateau  has  been  made  still  shallower  by  the 
stones  and  mud  falling  from  melting  icebergs. 

The  Arctic  current  is  full  of  minute  living  creatures  such 


as  fishes  like  to  feed  on,  and  the  smaller  fishes,  caplin  and 
herring,  are  in  their  turn  eaten  by  the  swarms  of  cod  which 
follow  them  into  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coasts  as  well  as 
out  on  the  open  Banks.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  there 
waters  so  teeming  with  life  and  so  rich  in  food  for  man.  It 
is  this  abounding  wealth  in  the  waters  that  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  our  long  delay  in  making  use  of  the  land,  whose 
riches  are  still  waiting  to  be  won. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
The  Story  of  our   Island. 

THE  written  history  of  Newfoundland  begins  in  1497.  Five 
years  earlier  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa  in 
Italy,  had  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  with  three  Spanish  ships, 
hoping  to  find  for  Spain  a  new  route  to  the  Indies.  John 
Cabot,  another  Geno- 
ese sailor,  set  out  from 
England  on  a  similar 
quest  in  the  year  1497. 
He  was  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  North 
American  mainland, 
and  he  discovered  and 
claimed  as  an  English 
possession  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  and 
the  neighbouring  lands. 
Five  centuries  before 
this  time,  however,  it 
is  supposed  that  New- 
foundland had  been 
visited  by  men  of  an- 
other European  race. 
These  were  the  Norse- 
men, the  people  of  Nor- 


Cabot  Tower,  St.  John's. 


way,  who  had  formed  a 

colony  in  the  south  of 

Greenland.     We  read  in  the  Norse  sagas  or  tales  how  Leif 

the  Lucky,  son  of  Eric  the    Red,  sailed  westward  to   new 

lands  and  discovered  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  and  other 

places  on  the  North  American  continent.     But  the  story  was 

not  written  till  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  and  there  is 
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much  in  it  that  we  know  to  be  merely  fanciful,  and  so  we 
cannot  take  it  as  reliable  history.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  fishermen  from  the  Channel  Islands,  to  the  north  of 
France,  had  discovered  Newfoundland  before  Cabot. 

Cabot  made  but  a  short  visit,  for  he  left  the  port  of  Bristol 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  first  sighted  land — either  Newfoundland 
or  some  place  near  it — on  the  24th  of  June,  and  was  safe 
at  home  again  on  the  6th  of  August.  Yet  he  had  time 
to  make  the  important  discovery  that  the  sea  thereabouts 
was  "  full  of  fish,"  and  his  companions  prophesied  truly  that 
the  fishing-grounds  off  Iceland  would  soon  be  forsaken  by 
the  English  in  favour  of  these  newly  discovered  seas.  John 
Cabot  had  well  earned  the  "  ten  pounds  "  which  the  king  gave 
to  "  him  that  found  the  New  Isle." 

Others  soon  followed  Cabot,  and  Frenchmen  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  Normandy,  and  Brittany,  Basques  from 
the  north  of  Spain,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  flocked  to  the 
rich  fishing-grounds  on  the  Banks  and  in  the  coast  waters. 
But  the  English  were  always  masters  there.  The  sailors  from 
these  different  countries  had  their  own  favourite  harbours  on 
the  island,  where  they  landed  and  dried  their  fish.  And  these 
they  named  according  to  their  own  language.  This  accounts 
for  the  strange  mixture  of  languages  which  we  find  in  the 
place-names  along  the  coast.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  study 
to  find  out  which  of  these  names  are  French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  so  on,  and  the  names  then  indicate  to  us  the 
nationality  and  language  of  the  men  who  had  their  "  stations  " 
at  these  places  long  ago. 

Cabot  himself  returned  in  1498,  not  for  discovery  but  for 
trade,  so  we  may  count  his  English  ships  as  the  first  to  take 
part  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  During  the  first  century 
after  its  discovery  there  is  little  mention  of  it  in  English 
history,  but  the  development  of  a  new  and  distant  fishing- 
ground  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  historians  love  to 
chronicle.  Yet  within  fifty  years  we  find  that  the  Newfound- 
land fishing  was  already  well  known  and  well  developed.  To- 
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wards  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  described  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  western  counties  of  England,  and  before  the  century  closed 
we  are  told  that  the  loss  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  fleet, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Spaniards,  would 
be  "the  greatest  calamity  which  could  befall  England."  So 
we  have  clear  enough  evidence  that  English  ships  and  men 
were  quietly  reaping  a  harvest  in  those  new  waters,  as  well 
as  the  Portuguese,  Basques,  Bretons,  and  Normans,  who 
swarmed  overseas  year  by  year. 

The   English    fishing,    as   also   the   French,    was   mainly 
inshore,  and  in  addition   to   those   engaged  on  the  boats 


Fishing  "with  Hook  and  Line. 

there  must  have  been  a  considerable  summer  population 
on  the  land.  So  a  large  general  trade  soon  sprang  up  at 
St.  John's  and  elsewhere,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  in  1595,  English  ships  were  sent  here  for  fish,  and 
for  "  other  provisions  "  as  well,  to  supply  the  English  army. 
A  land  population  began  to  spring  up,  indeed,  within 
twenty-five  years  of  Cabot's  discovery  of  the  island,  and 
boats  were  built  and  other  necessary  work  done  during  the 
winter  to  further  the  summer's  industry. 

It  was   not   until   the  seventeenth  century  opened — the 
second    century    of    Newfoundland    history — that    British 

(1,774) 
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colonization  really  began.     The  power  of  Spain  had  vanished 
with  her  wrecked  armada,  but  France  had  grown  into  a  great 


Splitting  Cod. 

world-power,  and  the  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy  between 
France  and  Britain  had  begun.  Even  before  this  time  attempts 
had  been  made  to  colonize  Newfoundland.  Sir  Humphrey 
'  Gilbert  on  his  last  voyage  had  taken  possession  of  it  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1583.  John  Guy  of  Bristol,  supported  by  Lord 
Bacon  and  others,  made  a  settlement  in  Conception  Bay  in 
1610.  Captain  Richard  Whitbourne,  of  Exmouth,  came  out 
in  1615  to  oversee  the  fisheries,  and  wrote  the  first  book  on 
Newfoundland,  which  had  a  wonderful  popularity  in  England. 

Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  established 
a  settlement  in  1623  at  Ferryland,  and  after  him  came  Sir 
David  Kirke.  Their  colony  was  hampered  by  the  French, 
who  had  occupied  and  fortified  Placentia.  Thus  in  our 
island  there  was  carried  on  the  same  struggle  between 
French  and  British  as  that  which,  on  a  larger  scale,  moulded 
the  history  of  Canada  and  of  India. 

But  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland 
came  from  the  English  merchants  who  controlled  the  fishing 
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trade.  They  had  no  wish  that  a  native  population  should 
grow  up  to  compete  with  them  in  the  catching,  drying,  and 
marketing  of  cod.  They  had  the  ear  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment, and  some  strange  laws  were  passed  to  favour  them. 
Shipmasters  were  bound  to  bring  back  with  them  every  man 
who  sailed  westwards  in  their  ships.  It  was  illegal  for  people 
to  build  houses  on  the  island  or  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or  even 
to  spend  the  winter  there,  and  women  were  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  Newfoundland. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  barbarous  laws,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  went  on  increasing.  The  English  colonies  in 
New  England  and  Virginia  began  to  develop  their  fishing 
trade,  heedless  of  the  Old  Country  laws.  But  it  was  a  time 
of  unrest  and  misrule.  All  power  on  the  coast  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  fishing  admiral " — a  title  given  to  the  master 
of  the  first  ship  to  reach  her  fishing  station  each  season. 
This  old  custom  was  sanctioned  by  law  in  1625,  and 
remained  in  force  until  1711. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Britain  and  France  were 
at  war,  and  for  a  time  the  island  fell  into  the  power  of  the 


Drying  Cod. 

French.     By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  French 
surrendered  all  claim  to  Newfoundland,  but  retained  certain 
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fishing  rights  on  part  of  the  coast,  which  on  that  account 
was  called  the  "  treaty  shore "  or  "  French  shore."  These 
rights  were  a  source  of  many  quarrels  for  two  centuries,  and 
were  finally  given  up  in  1904. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  a  great  increase  in 
prosperity  to  our  island.  In  1711  the  rule  of  the  fishing 
admirals  was  terminated,  and  men  of  some  distinction,  chiefly 
officers  in  the  navy,  were  entrusted  with  the  government — an 
arrangement  which  continued  till  1832.  In  1729  the  resident 
population  was  6,000;  in  1763  the  number  had  reached 
13,000,  and  in  1804,  20,000. 

The  fourth  century  of  our  history  had  not  long  begun 
when,  with  increasing  population,  the  demand  arose  that 
the  people  should  have  a  share  in  their  own  government. 
The  first  representative  Legislature  was  elected  in  1832,  and 
in  1854  the  colony  was  made  self-governing.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  progress  in  every  direction  was  steady, 
if  not  rapid,  population  and  wealth  having  increased.  In 
1811  the  absurd  laws  against  building  houses  and  enclosing 
farms  and  gardens  were  abolished.  Road-making  began  in 
1825,  and  the  first  railway,  from  St.  John's  to  Harbour  Grace, 
was  opened  in  1884. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century — the  fifth  in 
our  island  history — Newfoundland  finds  itself  in  a  position 
which  still  leaves  much  room  for  advance  and  expansion  ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  hindrances  to  settlement  and 
trade  which  hampered  it  so  long,  we  are  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  progress  that  has  been  already  made.  The  year  1 904, 
as  we  have  said,  saw  the  end  of  the  long  quarrel  with  France 
regarding  the  treaty  shore.  A  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  regarding  their  rights  to  bait  and  other  fishing  facili- 
ties, which  had  been  going  on  at  intervals  since  1818,  was 
settled  in  1910.  With  all  external  hindrances  thus  removed, 
it  remains  for  ourselves  to  make  the  best  of  what  nature  has 
provided  us  with  in  our  island  home,  and  to  develop  the 
resources  with  which  we  are  so  plentifully  supplied. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
Our  Communications  and   Industries. 

WE  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  what  were  the  causes 
which  delayed  so  long  the  development  of  our  island.  That 
development  has  now  fairly  begun,  and  promises  to  advance 
steadily.  At  the  beginning  of  this,  the  fifth  century  of  its 
history,  Newfoundland  is  by  no  means  a  mere  station  for  an 
English  fishery,  as  English  traders  and  English  Govern- 
ments wished  it  to  remain,  nor  is  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  confined  to  the  annual  visits  of  a  few 
English  ships. 

Our  closest  connection  is,  naturally,  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  daily  communication  being  maintained  between 
Port-aux-Basques  and  Sydney  (C.B.),  in  connection  with  the 
Newfoundland  and  Canadian  railways.  During  the  summer 
we  have  also  regular  steamship  services  between  St.  John's 
and  Montreal,  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.),  Sydney,  Halifax,  and 
New  York.  With  the  Old  Country  a  regular  steamship 
service  between  St.  John's  and  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  once 
a  week  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  maintains  the 
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connection  which  began  in  1497.  Besides  these  regular 
"  liners  "  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  vessels  which  carry 
special  cargoes,  as  may  be  required,  to  the  United  States 
ports,  the  West  Indies,  and  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Coastwise  communication  has  always  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  Newfoundland,  for  both  its  geographical  con- 
ditions and  its  history  combined  to  make  the  seashore  the 

favourite  place  for 
building  houses  and 
forming  settle- 
ments. Coastwise 
communications 
have,  therefore, 
been  well  devel- 
oped, and  at  pres- 
ent three  separate 
companies  employ 
more  than  twenty 
steamships  in  this 
trade. 

Inland  communi- 
cations are  of  more 
recent  date,  and  are 
as  yet  but  partially 
developed.  Roads, 
as  we  have  seen, 
began  to  be  made 
in  1825;  but  our 
first  railway,  from  St.  John's  to  Harbour  Grace,  was  not 
completed  till  1884.  Twelve  years  later,  the  line  was  ex- 
tended to  Port-aux-Basques,  a  distance  of  546  miles.  Branch 
lines  have  been  opened  to  Carbonear,  Placentia,  Lewisporte, 
and  Bonavista;  others  to  Trepassey,  Grates  Cove,  Fortune, 
and  Bonne  Bay  are  under  construction,  and  further  exten- 
sions will  doubtless  be  found  necessary  with  the  natural 
growth  of  population  and  traffic. 
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The  provision  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  is 
always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  a  country  such  as  ours, 
where  the  population  is  widely  scattered.  Yet  by  means  of 
railway,  steamship,  boat,  wagon,  or  courier  our  letters  are 
carried  regularly  all  over  the  island,  and  it  is  a  very  remote 
place,  indeed,  that  has  not  a  mail  from  the  capital  at  least 
once  a  week.  Our  telegraph  system  is  very  well  developed. 
The  Government  postal  department  has  an  inland  system, 
of  which  the  railway  line  may  be  regarded  as  the  back- 
bone ;  from  this  branches  run  out  to  every  important  settle- 
ment on  the  coast.  The  greater  part  of  the  south  coast 
is  served  by  a  line  of  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Company, 
which  extends  from  St.  John's  to  Heart's  Content,  Cape 
Race,  and  Port-aux-Basques. 

On  account  of  its  peculiar  position,  as  being  the  part  of 
the  New  World  nearest  to  the  Old,  Newfoundland  possesses 
telegraph  cable  connections  far  beyond  any  other  country  of 
similar  size,  the  total  number  of  cables  being  eleven.  Of 
these,  five  (belonging  to  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Company, 
which  was  the  pioneer  company  in  this  work)  land  at  Heart's 
Content,  two  (Commercial  Cable  Company)  at  Cuckold's 
Cove,  near  St.  John's,  two  (Western  Union  Company)  at 
Bay  Roberts,  one  (Direct  United  States  Cable  Company)  at 
Harbour  Grace,  and  one  (Newfoundland  Government  Cable) 
at  Port-aux-Basques.  In  addition  to  the  cable  last  men- 
tioned, the  Government  postal  service  maintains  connec- 
tion, through  the  lines  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
between  Cuckold  Cove  and  Waterville,  Ireland;  Canso  (N.S.) 
and  New  York. 

Newfoundland  is  well  situated  as  a  centre  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  stations  have  been  erected  at  Cape  Race, 
Cape  Ray,  Fogo,  Point  Riche,  and  Belle  Isle.  Wireless 
telegraphy  has  also  been  used  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  Labrador,  and  ten  stations  have  been  erected  at  the 
chief  fishing  centres  on  that  coast. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  present  state  of  our  island  with 
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regard  to  the  use  which  is  being  made  of  its  natural  wealth. 
Our  fisheries,  which  for  centuries  were  our  only  industry, 
still  occupy  the  leading  place  as  to  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  the  value  of  the  product.  The  various  fishery 
products  exported  amount  to  over  ten  million  dollars,  four- 
fifths  of  this  being  in  the  form  of  dry  codfish.  Seal  oil 
and  skins  come  next  in  value,  after  which  follow  lobsters, 
cod  oil,  and  herring.  The  various  fisheries  employ  over 


A  Whaling  Station, 

sixty  thousand  persons — between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of 
our  whole  population. 

The  chief  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  is  the  "shore" 
fishery.  The  countless  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coast  bring 
the  fish  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people,  and  every  harbour 
has  grown  into  a  fishing  village.  The  Labrador  fishery 
draws  some  15,000  of  our  people  northwards  for  the  summer 
months,  and  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  season's 
produce  is  caught,  mainly  in  traps.  The  "  Bank  "  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  stout  schooners  of  from  50  to  140  tons,  which 
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carry  a  crew  of  from  8  to  20  men,  and  have  on  board  a 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  or  dories  from  which  fishing 
is  carried  on  by  trawls  or  "  bulltows."  Lobster-canning  only 
dates  from  1874,  and  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  its  full 
possibilities.  Herrings  are  cured  and  exported,  and  large 
quantities  are  also  used  as  bait.  Salmon  are  mostly  pickled, 
but  are  now  also  canned  or  preserved  in  ice  and  exported  in 
increasing  quantities. 


A  Whaling  Steamer,  with  Whale  along 


The  annual  catch  of  seals  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ice- 
floes which  bear  down  from  the  north  in  early  spring.  On 
these  floes  the  young  seals  spend  some  weeks  before  they  are 
able  to  swim,  and  thousands  of  them  are  killed  by  the  crews 
of  our  sealing  steamers.  The  whale  is  found  in  all  our  bays. 
Some  ten  years  ago  they  were  plentiful,  but  whale-hunting 
in  our  home  waters  is  now  of  little  importance.  Whaling,  as 
formerly  carried  on  in  the  Greenland  seas,  is  indeed  extinct ; 
whale-hunting  in  the  modern  Norwegian  fashion  has  taken 
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its  place.  The  whales  are  hunted  off  the  coasts,  and  some- 
times on  the  Grand  Banks,  by  swift  steamers,  killed  by  a 
harpoon  carrying  an  explosive  shell,  and  brought  to  land 
in  order  that  every  part  of  the  carcass  may  be  made  use  of. 

Of  land  industries,  lumbering  and  paper-making  may  be 
mentioned  first.  If  the  timbered  areas  of  our  river  valleys 
were  fully  utilized,  these  would  probably  equal,  in  industrial 
value,  all  the  products  of  our  fisheries.  The  lumber  trade 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  recent  years,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  mills  are  now  in  operation.  The  paper-pulp  industry 
is  of  still  more  recent  growth,  but  has  been  inaugurated  on  a 
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vast  scale  by  an  English  company  at  Grand  Falls,  on  the 
Exploits  River,  with  a  logging  centre  at  Millertown,  some 
fifty  miles  up  the  river.  Another  English  company  has 
established  a  similar  factory  at  Bishops  Falls,  below  Grand 
Falls.  The  black  spruce  of  Newfoundland  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  pulp-wood  in  the  world.  Other  advantages  which 
the  island  possesses  for  this  industry  are  the  rapid  growth  of 
new  timber  on  areas  which  have  been  cleared  or  burnt,  the 
abundance  of  water-power  in  the  rivers,  and  the  nearness  of 
the  timber  to  good  harbours. 

Our  mineral  resources  are  only  partially  known,  and  little 
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use  has  yet  been  made  of  them.  Some  fifty  years  ago 
copper  was  discovered  at  Tilt  Cove,  in  Notre  Dame  Bay. 
Other  deposits  were  found  near  by,  and  mining  has  met 
with  considerable  success.  Copper  has  been  found  at  many 
places  on  the  coast,  and  other  metals — such  as  nickel,  lead, 
manganese,  silver,  and  gold — have  been  discovered  in  greater 
or  less  quantity.  The  most  important  mineral  product, 
however,  is  the  iron  ore  of  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world.  Most  of 
this  ore  is  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  manufactured  into  steel,  but 
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cargoes  are  also  sent  to  ports  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe. 

The  full  extent  of  our  coal-bearing  areas  is  not  yet  known. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  island  three  coalfields  have  been 
discovered.  The  coal  seams  are  thought  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  rich  beds  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  large  developments  of  industry  here.  The  west 
coast  has  also  an  oilfield,  which  waits  development,  and 
wells  sunk  at  Parson's  Pond  have  given  a  satisfactory  yield. 
Large  deposits  of  oil-bearing  shale  have  also  been  discovered 
between  Grand  Lake  and  Sandy  Lake. 
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The  farming  industry,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  every  country,  was  forbidden  in  Newfoundland  till  a 
century  ago.  Agriculture  is  an  industry  which  develops 
slowly,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  value 
of  our  farm  products  is  already  equal  to  half  that  of  our 
fisheries.  We  still  import  a  large  amount  of  foodstuffs 
which  could  easily  be  produced  at  home.  The  finest 
stretches  of  farming  land  are  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
river  valleys,  and  if  the  advantages  of  these  districts  were 
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more  widely  known,  Newfoundland  would  no  doubt  draw  to 
her  fertile  plains  and  valleys  many  of  the  Old  Country 
farmers,  who  journey  farther  west  to  find  a  home  on  the 
Canadian  prairies.  As  the  years  pass,  more  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
Oats,  barley,  and  hay  grow  well.  The  soil  and  climate  seem 
to  be  specially  suitable  for  root  crops,  which  are  not  only 
abundant  in  yield  but  are  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Newfoundland  has  not  yet  made  great  advances  in  manu- 
factures, except  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paper-pulp, 
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but  a  considerable  number  of  local  industries  have  sprung 
up  in  various  places.  An  exhibition  of  local  manufactures 
was  held  in  St.  John's  in  1910,  and  most  people  who 
visited  the  display  were  surprised  to  see  the  variety  and  the 
amount  of  manufactured  goods  which  are  produced  in  the 
island.  In  St.  John's  itself  there  are  locomotive  and  coach- 
building  works,  wood-working  factories,  manufactures  of  ropes, 
nails,  and  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and  paint  works,  tobacco 
manufacture,  tanning,  baking,  and  other  industries,  in  addition 
to  a  large  dry  dock  for  shipping.  In  many  of  the  out- 
ports  manufacturing  establishments  are  also  arising,  notably 
in  Harbour  Grace,  which  has  two  boot  and  shoe  factories  and 
a  marine  slip. 


CHAPTER   XXL 
How  we  are   Governed. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  is  the  oldest  British  colony.  It  is  also  the 
smallest  of  those  which  have  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  great  oversea  dominions,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  share  with  our  island  the  responsibility 
of  ruling  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
control  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the  form  of  government  in  all 
these  is  very  much  alike.  The  will  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland is  expressed  by  the  members  whom  they  elect 
every  four  years  to  represent  them  in  the  Parliament  or 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Ministry  or  Executive  Council 
consists  of  nine  of  the  leading  members  of  this  House,  the 
chief  of  these  being  known  as  Prime  Minister. 

There  is  a  Second  Chamber,  or  Legislative  Council,  which 
shares  with  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  work  of  making 
laws.  This  Council  consists  at  present  of  23  members,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  new  members  being 
chosen  when  required. 
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The  administrative  head  of  the  Government  is  the  Governor, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Certain  powers  are 
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exercised  by  him  which  in  Great  Britain  belong  to  the 
King.  Like  the  King,  however,  he  acts  only  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  they,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  chosen  by  the  people.  In  this  way  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  the  island  rests  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  electors. 

For  the  purpose  of  government,  Newfoundland  has  been 
divided  into  eighteen  districts.  As  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  coast,  most  of  these  districts  consist 
of  the  shores  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  bays.  The  coast 
waters  are  the  means  of  communication,  linking  one  part  of 
the  district  to  another,  rather  than  a  division  between  them, 
and  there  has  been  no  need  to  determine  inland  boundaries 
for  most  of  the  divisions. 

The  most  northerly  and  also  the  most  extensive  division  is 
Sf.  Barbe.  It  includes  the  shores  of  Bonne  Bay,  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  north-east  coast  as  far  as  White  Bay. 
The  shores  of  Notre  Dame  Bay  and  Hamilton  Sound  form 
the  districts  of  Twillingate  and  Fogo,  which  are  separated 
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from  each  other  by  a  line  running  north  and  south  through 
Dog  Bay.  Bonavista  district  lies  round  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  Trinity  district  round  Trinity  Bay. 

In  Avalon  Peninsula,  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
island,  the  districts  are  less  extensive.  The  shores  of  Con- 
ception Bay  are  divided  into  the  districts  of  Bay  de  Verde, 
Harbour  Grace,  Carbonear,  Port  de  Grave,  and  Harbour  Main. 
The  city  of  St.  John's  and  its  environs  form  the  two  districts 
of  St.  John's  West  and  St.  John's  East,  and  the  coast  south- 
wards to  Cape  Race  forms  the  district  of  Ferryland.  The 
remainder  of  Avalon  Peninsula,  lying  round  the  bays  of 
St.  Mary  and  Placentia,  is  included  in  the  district  of  Placentia 
and  St.  Mary's. 

The  district  of  Burin  consists  of  the  southern  part  of 
Burin  Peninsula ;  Fortune  Bay  district  includes  part  of  that 
peninsula  and  the  shores  of  Fortune  Bay  and  part  of  Hermi- 
tage Bay ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  south  coast  forms  the 
district  of  Burgeo  and  La  Poile.  The  remaining  district, 
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St.  George,  includes  the  west  coast  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape 
Gregory  near  Bonne  Bay. 

These  districts  elect  one,  two,  or  three  members  each  to 
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the  House  of  Assembly,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
district.  The  population  of  the  western  districts,  however,  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  since  the  settlement  of  the 
"  treaty  shore  "  question  gave  Newfoundland  undisputed  con- 
trol of  its  own  territory ;  and  some  of  the  districts  which  return 
only  one  member  have  now  a  population  larger  than  other  dis- 
tricts with  two,  and  almost  as  large  as  some  with  three  members. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  meet  in  St.  John's  every  year, 
usually  in  February,  and  the  meetings  last  for  two  or  three 
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months.  It  is  only  since  responsible  government  was  granted 
that  Newfoundland  has  begun  to  develop  its  land  resources, 
and  the  chief  duty  of  its  Government  is  to  develop  these  still 
more.  The  extension  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
and  new  methods  of  export  for  fishery  products,  and  the 
development  of  mining  and  other  industries  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objects  which  the  Government  must  keep  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
Where  our   People  Live. 

ACCORDING  to  the  census  of  1911,  the  population  of  New- 
foundland, including  Labrador,  is  242,966.  Of  this  number, 
32,292  persons  live  in  the  city  of  St.  John's,  and  almost 
37,000  in  the  other  towns  of  the  island.  We  will  now  glance 
at  these  towns,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  the  coast,  and 
owe  their  beginnings  to  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  only 
when  land  industries  are  developed — such  as  farming,  lumber- 
ing, and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing — that  towns  begin  to 
rise  in  the  interior,  along  the  main  rivers  or  the  railway  lines. 
St.  John's  has  a  population  of  32,292  within  the  city 
boundaries,  and  of  45,717  within  the  electoral  districts  of  East 
and  West  St.  John's.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  importance 
to  its  convenience  of  access  from  Britain,  and  its  safe  and 
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commodious  harbour,  which  not  only  gives  perfect  shelter 
to  shipping,  but  offers  easy  means  of  defence  against  attack. 
St.  John's  is  the  centre  of  Government  for  the  colony,  and 
the  chief  trading  port  for  its  imports  and  exports.  The  city 
was  incorporated  in  1888,  being  placed  under  the  control  of 
its  own  municipal  council. 

Torbay  (1,365),  seven  miles  from  St.  John's,  is  an  im- 
portant fishing  and  farming  settlement.  From  this  place, 
in  1762,  Colonel  Amherst  led  an  attack  against  the  French, 
who  had  occupied  St.  John's,  and  recovered  the  town  for 
the  English. 

Following  the  coast  to  the  north  and  west  from  St.  John's, 
we  find  at  the  head  of  Conception  Bay  the  towns  of  Holyrood, 
Conception  (population  988),  and  Harbour  Main  (762).  The 
population  here  is  agricultural  as  well  as  fishing.  Passing 
northwards  we  reach  Brigus  (1,034),  a  seaport  in  Port  de 
Grave  district,  which  has  fallen  considerably  in  popula- 
tion in  recent  years.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of 
settlement  in  the  island,  for  it  was  at  Cupids,  opposite  Port 
de  Grave  on  Salmon  Cove  Arm,  that  Alderman  John  Guy 
of  Bristol  established  in  1610  his  "Sea  Forest  Plantation" 
with  some  forty  settlers.  On  the  next  inlet  we  find  the 
busy  port  of  Bay  Roberts  (2,187)  in  Harbour  Grace  division. 
Its  trade  is  largely  with  the  Labrador  and  the  Bank  fishery, 
and  we  may  note  also  its  shipbuilding  enterprise,  its  churches, 
and  its  schools. 

Our  next  halt  is  at  Harbour  Grace  (4,279),  which  has 
fallen  somewhat  in  population  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  is  still  the  second  town  in  the  island.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  is  a  clean,  well-built  town  with  a  handsome  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  a  church  of  the  Church  of  England, 
both  in  stone.  It  has  considerable  export  trade,  and  an 
active  Labrador  fishery.  Its  industries  include  a  marine 
slip  and  two  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Three  miles  north- 
ward we  find  Carbonear  (3,540),  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
which  serves  the  western  shore  of  Conception  Bay,  and  an 
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important  centre   of  the    Labrador  fishery.      It  is  an   old 
settlement,  and  in  1696  had  the  honour  of  defending  itself 
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successfully  against  the  French  when  the  other  settlements 
were  taken  by  them.  Western  Bay  (966),  the  chief  settle- 
ment in  Bay  de  Verde  division,  is  a  centre  of  the  inshore 
and  the  Labrador  fishery. 

Passing  next  to  Trinity  Bay,  we  stop  at  Heart's  Content 
(1,017),  a  very  °ld  settlement,  whose  magnificent  harbour  has 
been  made  the  landing-place  for  four  Atlantic  telegraph 
cables.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  the  town  of  Trinity 
(1,604),  which  dates  from  before  the  time  of  Captain  Whit- 
bourne,  in  1578.  The  ruins  of  its  fort  remind  us  of  its 
importance  during  the  French  wars.  At  the  present  day 
its  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  Labrador  and  inshore 
fisheries  and  in  whale  fishing. 

On  our  way  to  Bonavista  Bay  we  pass  the  town  of  Bona- 
vista  (3,911),  which  was  a  centre  of  considerable  trade  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  had  a  population  of  over  a 
thousand.  The  town  and  the  district  are  growing  in  popu- 
lation. A  branch  railway  connects  Bonavista,  Catalina,  and 
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Trinity  with  the  main  line  at  Shoal  Harbour.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  is  Greenspond  (1,304),  a  place  actively  engaged 
in  the  Labrador  fishery.  Poole's  Island,  to  the  north,  was 
formerly  a  common  starting-point  for  steamers  engaged  in 
seal  fishery. 

Before  entering  Notre  Dame  Bay  we  pass  two  growing 
towns,  Fogo  (1,152)  and  Change  Island  (1,087),  eacn  on  an 
island  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  town  itself.  Fogo  was 
discovered  by  Carder  in  1534,  and  was  known  first  as  Aves,  or 
Bird's  Island,  and  afterwards  as  Penguin  Island.  Twillingate 
(3,348),  built  on  two  islands,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  north, 
with  considerable  foreign  trade.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  Labrador  fishery. 

We  will  now  return  to  St.  John's  and  visit  the  remaining 
towns  by  sailing  westwards  along  the  south  coast.  Forty- 
four  miles  south  of  St.  John's  we  reach  Ferry  land  (478),  one 
of  our  oldest  settlements,  founded  by  Sir  George  Calvert, 
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aftersvards    Lord    Baltimore,  in    1623.     It    was    for  a  time 
the  capital  of  the  island,  having  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
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David  Kirke  while  he  ruled  the  colony.  We  turn  west- 
ward, passing  Trepassey  Bay,  with  Trepassey  (647),  a  winter 
port,  and  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  enter  Placentia  Bay.  Here 
we  stop  at  Placentia  (1,327),  situated  on  a  fine  land-locked 
harbour,  much  frequented  for  the  drying  of  fish.  Placentia 
was  settled  by  the  French  fishermen  in  1660,  and  was  the 
French  capital  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  fortified  first  by 
them  and  afterwards  by  the  British,  who  took  possession 
of  it  in  1713.  The  town  and  district  are  served  by  a 
branch  railway  which  leaves  the  main  line  at  Placentia 
Junction.  A  submarine  telegraph  cable  connects  Placentia 
with  St.  Pierre. 

On  the  west  side  of  Placentia  Bay  we  find  Burin  (2,783), 
situated  on  a  splendid  harbour.  Burin  thrives  chiefly  on  the 
Bank  fishery,  a  busy  fishing  industry  being  carried  on  here 
and  in  the  neighbouring  settlements.  South  of  Burin  is  St. 
Lawrence,  another  important  fishing  centre.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  Fortune  Bay  is  Fortune  (917),  an  enterprising  fishing 
settlement  where  a  wood  factory  has  been  established ;  and 
a  few  miles  beyond  we  reach  Grand  Bank  (1,605),  a  growing 
town,  busy  with  shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  lobster-packing 
industries.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  we  find  the 
prosperous  little  town  of  Belleoram,  with  its  wonderful  beach, 
and  St.  Jacques,  both  largely  engaged  in  the  Bank  fishery. 
Harbour  Briton  (654),  near  Connaigre  Head,  has  an  ex- 
port trade  in  dried  fish,  which  are  sent  to  Brazil  and  to 
European  countries. 

As  we  pass  on  our  way  westward  we  come  to  Ramea 
(392),  famed  as  a  fishing  station;  Burgeo  (1,039),  a  great 
trading  centre  for  the  long  reach  of  coast  on  either  side, 
and  a  centre  of  the  halibut  fishery  ;  and  Rose  Blanche  (68 1), 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  for  the  spring  fishery, 
and  much  frequented  by  the  United  States  "  banking  "  fleet. 
The  next  considerable  centre  of  population  is  Channel 
(877),  a  modern  settlement  in  the  extreme  west,  whose 
harbour,  Port-aux-Basques,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
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railway,  and  the  steamship  port  for  Sydney,  C.B.     Fishing 
was  begun  here  by  the  Basques  as  early  as  1504. 

On  the  Gulf  coast  are  several  towns  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  list.  St.  George's  (867),  a  centre  of  the 
herring  fishery,  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  district, 
which  is  also  rich  in  coal  and  in  iron  ore.  Port  au  Port 
has  large  limestone  quarries.  Curling  (1,048),  on  Humber 
Arm,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  settlements  in  the 
island.  There  are  lumber  mills,  and  slate  and  various 
mineral  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Near  it  is  Humbermouth,  an  important  railway  station  with 
machine  shops,  and  the  starting-point  for  the  Straits  of  Belle 
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Isle  steamship  service.  Bonne  Bay  (563)  is  an  important 
steamship  port,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  the  lobster  and 
coast  fishery.  A  branch  railway  is  projected  to  Bonne  Bay 
which  will  increase  its  importance.  Both  Bonne  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Islands  are  remarkable  for  their  splendid  scenery. 

A  few  towns  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  rail- 
way. Whitbourne  was  for  a  time  the  site  of  the  machine 
and  repair  shops  of  the  railway  company  as  well  as  an 
important  railway  junction,  and  has  suffered  through  the 
removal  of  these  shops  to  St.  John's.  Grand  Falls  (1,643) 
owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  the  huge  pulp  and  paper 
mills  which  have  been  erected  there  by  an  English  company 
— among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  settlement  includes 
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a  fine  school,  churches,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  savings 
bank,  court  house,  etc.  A  railway  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  connects  the  mills  with  their  shipping  port  of  Bot- 
wood  on  a  branch  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  where  huge  landing 
piers  and  storehouses  have  been  erected.  The  wood  which 
supplies  this  great  industry  is  cut  on  the  banks  of  Red 
Indian  Lake,  where  the  logging  town  of  Millertown  has 
sprung  up,  and  is  floated  down  the  Exploits  River.  Some 
ten  miles  below  Grand  Falls  is  Bishop's  Falls,  a  settlement 
which  also  promises  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 
Labrador. 

WE  have  finished  our  survey  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
but  there  is  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  which  we 
have  barely  mentioned  as  yet — the  Labrador  coast,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 
Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497,  and  probably  visited. 
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by  the  Norsemen  some  five  centuries  before,  it  is  little  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  but  the  natural  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  led  to  its  being  treated 
as  part  of  the  colony.  In  1 774  it  was  handed  over  to  Canadian 
rule,  but  in  1809  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Newfoundland. 

The  coast  which  is  assigned  as  part  of  our  territory 
stretches  from  Blanc  Sablon  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 
the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait — a  length  of  about  1,000  miles. 
The  distance  inland  to  which  the  rule  of  Newfoundland  ex- 
tends has  not  been  accurately  determined ;  the  area  of  the 
territory  is  stated  at  about  120,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  The  coast 
is  broken  with  many  inlets  and  safe  harbours,  and  fringed  with 
islands ;  in  the  north  the  cliffs  are  very  high  and  picturesque. 

The  chief  opening  is  Hamilton  Inlet,  200  miles  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  strikes  far  inland  and  receives 
the  water  of  Hamilton  or  Grand  River.  On  this  river  are 
the  Grand  Falls,  a  magnificent  cascade  306  feet  in  height,  or 
twice  as  high  as  Niagara.  On  either  side  of  this  inlet  there 
is  a  wide  expanse  of  well-wooded  country,  especially  to  the 
south.  To  the  northward  the  land  rises  more  rapidly  to 
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the  level  of  the  great  Labrador  plateau,  which  is  mostly 
unexplored  country.  There  is  a  sparse  population  of  hunting 
Indians  in  the  interior,  and  some  excellent  furs  are  exported. 
On  the  coast  the  native  population  is  Eskimo,  of  whom  only 
some  1,500  are  known  to  survive.  Among  these  Eskimos 
excellent  work  is  done  by  Moravian  missionaries  from 
Germany,  who  have  six  stations  in  Northern  Labrador — 
Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Okkak,  Hebron,  and  Ramah. 

The  main  industry  of  Labrador  is  fishing  for  cod,  which 
in  the  early  summer  appear  on  the  coast  in  vast  shoals,  and 
come  close  inshore  in  pursuit  of  the  caplin,  their  favourite 
prey  at  this  season.  Great  quantities  of  cod  are  taken  in 
traps  fixed  along  the  shore.  Some  twelve  hundred  New- 
foundland schooners  arrive  on  the  coast  every  year  as  soon 
as  the  ice  has  disappeared,  and  a  temporary  population  of 
15,000  or  more  finds  employment  in  gathering  in  this  harvest 
of  the  sea.  Labrador  is  indeed  our  chief  summer  fishing- 
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ground,  and  one-sixth  or  more  of  our  whole  annual  export 
is  caught  on  this  coast. 
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There  is  a  small  permanent  population  known  as  "  livyers  " 
which  numbers  about  4,000,  mostly  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast ;  they  fish  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter 
they  move  inland  to  the  more  sheltered,  wooded  country  and 
engage  in  hunting  and  trapping.  The  conditions  of  life  on 
the  Labrador  coast  to-day  resemble  in  many  ways  those 
which  prevailed  in  Newfoundland  itself  some  two  centuries 
ago,  though  the  regular  steamship  communication,  the 
establishment  of  wireless  telegraph  stations,  the  building 
of  hospitals,  and  the  regular  visits  of  medical  men  have 
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removed  many  of  the  hardships  which  the  floating  popula- 
tion had  to  face  in  the  old  days. 

During  the  season  of  open  navigation  there  is  a  weekly 
steamer  from  Bay  of  Islands  to  Battle  Harbour,  the  chief 
settlement  on  the  Labrador  coast,  calling  at  numerous  places 
on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  by  the  way.  There  is  in  addition 
a  weekly  service  from  St.  John's,  calling  at  various  ports 
on  the  north-east  coast  on  the  way  to  Battle  Harbour,  and 
going  as  far  north  as  Nain,  This  route  extends  to  over  two 
thousand  miles  for  the  round  trip,  and  calls  are  made  at 
more  than  fifty  stations  by  the  way. 
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The  chief  stations  on  the  coast  are  Blanc  Sablon,  Forteau, 
and  Red  Bay,  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle ;  Battle  Harbour ; 
Rigolet, on  Hamilton  Inlet;  Indian  Harbour,  Turnavik  Island, 
Hopedale  Harbour,  David  Inlet,  and  Nain,  which  has  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  The  mineral  and  forest  resources 
of  the  country  remain  entirely  undeveloped,  and  are  only 
partially  known  as  yet,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  worthy 
of  attention. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
Our  Overseas  Trade. 

WE  have  been  trying  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  gain  some 
definite  knowledge  about  our  own  island,  and  now  we  must 
turn  our  eyes  towards  a  more  distant  horizon.  We  under- 
stand other  countries  best  after  we  have  learned  about  our 
own,  but  we  cannot  understand  our  own  country  fully  unless 
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we  know  something  about  other  lands  as  well.     In  studying 
the  past  of  Newfoundland,  we  found  that  it  had  connections 
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not  only  with  Great  Britain  but  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  our  neighbours  on  the 
North  American  mainland. 

In  looking  at  its  present  state,  we  find  that  Newfoundland 
is  connected  by  trade  with  many  places  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  If  we  examine  the  table  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  which  is  published  by  the  Government  every 
year,  we  find  that  we  receive  goods  from  no  less  than  thirty 
different  countries,  and  send  our  exports  to  thirty-five  or  more, 
the  complete  list  including  some  forty  separate  places.  Our 
trade  with  some  of  these,  however,  is  quite  small  in  amount, 
and  here  we  need  only  mention  the  countries  with  which  we 
carry  on  a  regular  and  important  trade. 

Our  exports,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  chiefly 
dry  cod,  herring,  lobsters,  salmon,  sealskins,  and  oil  made 
from  cod,  seals,  and  whales ;  iron  ore,  copper,  lumber,  paper- 
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pulp,  and  paper.  Our  imports  are  much  more  extensive 
and  varied.  The  largest  items  are  foodstuffs,  most  of  which 
could  be  and  probably  will  shortly  be  supplied  by  our  own 
farmers.  Next  to  these  come  clothing  materials,  some  of 
which  we  might  also  produce  for  ourselves,  and  manufactured 
products  of  iron  and  steel. 

Our  best  customer  for  exports  is  Brazil,  in  South  America, 
where  large  quantities  of  dry  fish  are  used.  Next  in  order 
comes  Great  Britain,  and  then  Portugal.  Canada  stands 
fourth,  Italy  fifth,  and  the  United  States  sixth  on  the  list. 
Spain,  the  West  Indies,  Greece,  Germany,  and  Holland  are 
also  important  customers.  Taking  both  exports  and  imports 
into  account,  however,  we  have  more  trade  with  Great 
Britain  than  with  any  other  country. 

Among  the  countries  from  which  we  buy  and  import  the 
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things  we  need,  the  -United  States  and  Canada  are  easily  first. 
Their  nearness  to  our  shores  makes  the  carriage  of  goods 
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cheap  and  easy.  Next  in  order  comes  Great  Britain,  with 
which  our  trade  is  also  very  large.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  goods  is  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies 
also,  but  with  the  other  countries  on  the  list  we  have  men- 
tioned the  volume  of  our  trade  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

In  the  meantime  we  merely  name  these  countries,  but 
their  names  should  not  be  forgotten.  When  we  come  to 
read  about  the  various  continents  and  countries  of  the  world, 
we  should  remember  that  in  those  lands  many  shiploads  of 
Newfoundland  cod  are  used  every  year,  and  that  though  the 
people  may  be  of  a  different  race  and  speak  a  different 
language,  we  are  not  quite  strangers  to  one  another ;  what- 
ever increases  their  prosperity  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  us 
as  well. 

If  the  Portuguese  farmer,  for  example,  has  a  specially  good 
crop  of  grapes,  he  will  be  able  to  buy  more  of  our  dry  fish  ;  or 
if  the  supply  of  this  is  short,  he  can  pay  a  higher  price  for  what 
he  buys.  When  the  times  are  good  among  our  kinsmen  in 
England,  and  they  are  inclined  to  spend  more  money  than 
usual  in  books  and  newspapers,  then  our  pulp  mills  and 
paper  mills  will  be  specially  busy,  and  we  shall  share  in  the 
good  times.  The  extension  of  railways  in  Western  Canada 
means  a  greater  demand  for  iron  ore  to  make  steel  rails,  and 
so  the  output  must  be  increased  at  Bell  Island.  In  such 
ways  as  these  we  realize  that  the  welfare  of  men  in  countries 
widely  separated  may  yet  be  very  closely  connected.  The 
nations  form  one  great  family,  and  their  countries  are  only 
so  many  different  rooms  in  our  one  great  home — the  world. 


Part   III. — America. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
North    America. 

WE  are  now  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  North  America, 
the  continent  to  which  our  island  geographically  belongs. 
Its  relief,  or  arrangement  of  high  and  low  ground,  is 
easily  understood.  On  the  west  side  of  the  continent, 
from  Alaska  to  Central  America,  there  is  a  mountain 
region,  400  miles  wide  in  Canada,  broadening  in  the 
centre  of  the  United  States  to  over  1,000  miles,  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  ridge  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  known  in  different 
parts  as  the  Coast  Range,  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Behind  this  lies  a  plateau  region  traversed 
by  hills  and  by  river  valleys  which  open  westwards.  The 
eastern  edge  of  the  mountain  region  is  a  ridge  known  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

The  central  part  of  the  continent  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  vast  plain.  In  the  north  of  Canada 
this  plain  drains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Mackenzie 
River  and  the  Hudson  Bay  rivers.  Part  of  the  centre 
drains  to  the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  their  outlet  in  the 
3t.  Lawrence.  The  southern  part  drains  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  many  tributaries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Near 
the  Rockies  this  plain  region  has  an  elevation  of  over 
5,000  feet,  but  it  gradually  falls  to  a  lower  level.  One  can 
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travel  overland  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Mississippi,  without  seeing  a  single 
hill  or  rising  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  there  is  another 
highland  region,  stretching  from  Labrador  towards  Florida. 
This  region  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  separated  by  the 
valley  and  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  north  the 
Laurentian  Highlands  sweep  in  a  south-westerly  and  westerly 
curve  from  Labrador  to  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  the  south  the  Appalachian  Highlands  run  from  Gaspe 
Peninsula  south-west  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
to  the  Atlantic  are  small  in  size  compared  with  those  of  the 
central  plain,  but  they  are  of  great  importance,  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited  and  busiest 
industrial  region  of  the  continent. 

In  latitude,  North  America  (including  the  part  usually 
called  Central  America)  extends  from  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  tropics,  within  10°  of  the  Equator.  By  far  the 
greater  part  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  enjoys 
a  climate  well  suited  for  white  men. 

In  the  interior  the  climate  is  extreme,  as  it  is  in  most  inland 
regions.  There  is  a  great  range  of  temperature  between  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  only  a  moderate 
rainfall.  The  variations  in  temperature  are  all  the  greater 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  mountain  ranges  crossing  the 
continent.  The  cold  air  from  the  Arctic  sweeps  far  south 
in  winter,  while  in  summer  the  "  heat  waves "  from  the 
tropical  regions  spread  far  to  the  north. 

Rainfall  is  somewhat  unequally  distributed.  The  eastern 
highland  region  and  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plains 
have  a  rainfall  somewhat  like  our  own  ;  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  however,  it  is  much  heavier  and  almost  tropical 
in  amount.  The  western  mountain  region  shows  great 
variations  in  this  matter.  In  Canada,  steady  sea-winds 
cause  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow  on  the  Coast  Ranges, 
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while  parts  of  the  plateau  behind  are  left  very  dry.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  receive  a  smaller  supply  than  the  Coast 
Ranges,  and  the  plains  immediately  to  the  east  of  them 
are  in  parts  too  dry  for  agriculture.  South  of  40°  the  winds 
blow  chiefly  from  the  interior  towards  the  west  coast,  and 
are  therefore  dry  winds.  There  is  accordingly  a  very  scanty 
rainfall  on  the  mountain  region  in  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  great  parts  of  the  western  plateaus  are  desert. 
Central  America,  being  both  mountainous  and  exposed  to 
winds  laden  with  moisture  from  tropical  seas,  has  in  most 
parts  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  especially  on  the  seaward  slopes 
of  the  mountains. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts  regarding  the  distribution  of 
heat  and  of  rainfall,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  are  thickly  settled,  while  others  are 
without  any  white  population,  and  why  certain  occupations 
and  certain  products  are  found  in  one  locality  rather  than 
another.  In  the  extreme  north  the  want  of  heat  makes 
the  country  practically  a  desert,  though  mosses  and  other 
hardy  plants  grow  freely  during  the  long  days  of  the  Arctic 
summer.  The  Eskimo  tribes  who  dwell  on  the  coast  find 
their  living  on  the  sea  rather  than  on  the  land.  The  Indians 
who  wander  over  the  plains  are  hunters,  and  depend  upon 
the  caribou,  the  musk-ox,  and  other  wild  animals  for  their 
support.  The  only  product  which  is  exported  is  furs. 

Next  comes  the  forest  region.  The  trees  in  the  north 
and  along  the  west  coast  are  chiefly  of  the  evergreen  and 
coniferous  type,  such  as  firs  and  pines.  Further  south  these 
are  mixed  with  various  species  of  hard-wood  or  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  birch,  maple,  and  oak.  In  the  south  of 
Canada  and  the  north  of  the  United  States  the  lumberman 
has  long  since  cleared  a  way  for  the  farmer,  and  this  part 
of  the  country  now  bears  a  large  population.  Farms  cover 
the  whole  landscape.  Towns  have  sprung  up  on  lake  or 
river  or  railway,  where  the  conveyance  of  goods  required 
the  workers  to  make  their  homes,  or  where  water  power 
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or  the  opening  of  coal  and  other  mines  gave  rise  to  manu- 
factures of  various  sorts. 

On  the  plains  near  the  Rockies  there  is  little  or  no 
timber,  and  for  centuries  these  grassy  prairies  were  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Red  Indian.  But  the  countless 
herds  of  bison  have  been  recklessly  killed  off,  while  the 
Indians  have  dwindled  in  numbers  and  are  now  cared  for 
by  the  white  settlers.  The  prairies  have  been  turned  into 
vast  wheat-fields,  from  which  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
are  sent  to  Europe  every  year,  and  thousands  of  people 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  settling  upon  these 
fertile  plains. 

West  of  the  meridian  of  100°  west  longitude,  the  plains  and 
plateaus  of  the  United  States  are  too  dry  for  growing  crops, 
and  the  farmers  occupy  themselves  in  rearing  cattle  and 
horses.  Near  the  river-courses  it  is  often  possible  to  irrigate 
the  land  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches,  and  then  fruit- 
growing and  mixed  farming  can  be  carried  on. 

The  hot  and  moist  climate  which  prevails  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  has  given  rise  to  special  forms  of  industry. 
Cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  grow  well,  and  many  tropical 
fruits.  But  the  climate  is  so  hot  that  white  men  cannot 
work  as  they  can  in  the  north,  and  in  former  times  negroes 
were  carried  over  from  Africa  and  made  to  work  as  slaves 
in  the  fields.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  slaves  were  set 
free,  but  the  population  of  this  part  of  the  continent  is  still 
largely  composed  of  negroes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent — Mexico  and 
Central  America — the  tropical  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
height  of  the  mountains  and  plateaus,  and  in  some  places 
the  climate  is  delightful.  The  coasts  are  hot  and  moist, 
with  dense  tropical  forests,  but  they  are  little  cultivated  and 
thinly  peopled.  The  population  includes  many  of  the  native 
Indian  race,  but  the  government  and  trade  of  the  various 
countries  are  mostly  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  this  part  of  America  was  colonized. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  part  of  North  America  with 
which  we  are  most  closely  connected.  Not  only  is  it  nearest 
to  our  shores,  but  most  of  its  people  are  of  the  same  race  as 
ourselves,  and  speak  the  same  language ;  they  manage  their 
affairs  by  means  of  governments  like  our  own,  and  they  live 
the  same  manner  of  life  and  follow  many  of  the  same  occupa- 
tions as  ourselves.  Besides,  Canada  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  same  Empire,  and  the  Union  Jack  flies  over  the 
Dominion  as  it  does  over  our  island. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  great  natural  divisions  of 
Canada.  The  eastern  portion  includes  the  Acadian  region, 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  fertile  valleys  and 
low  hills,  and  the  lowlands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  consists  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Hudson  Bay.  In  the  north,  where  the  summer  is  too  short 
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and  cold  for  trees  to  flourish,  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
Hudson  Bay  consists  mainly  of  "barrens."  This  gradually 
passes  into  the  forest  region,  first  of  pines  and  spruces,  and 
then  mixed  with  many  hard-wood  species,  especially  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  cleared  ground  here  is  the  most 
thickly  inhabited  part  of  Canada. 

West  of  the  rocky,  hummocky  Laurentian  plateau  extend 
the  great  central  plains.  The  rivers  which  water  these  take 
their  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flow  northward  into 
the  Mackenzie  or  eastward  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  northern 
part  of  the  plains  is  in  the  barren  zone.  The  middle  part 
is  well  timbered.  In  the  south  trees  are  found  only  near 
the  rivers,  and  the  dry  plains  or  prairies  are  covered  with 
rich  grass.  This  now  forms  the  great  wheat-growing  region 
of  Canada. 

In  the  western  mountain  region  there  are  two  main  ridges — 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  gradually  from  the  plains,  and 
the  Coast  Range,  fronting  the  Pacific.  Between  these  are 
many  plateaus,  valleys,  and  shorter  mountain  ranges.  The 
coast  ranges  are  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  to  which 
trees  grow,  especially  firs.  The  higher  peaks  are  snow-clad 
all  the  year  round ;  the  middle  slopes  and  valleys  are  heavily 
timbered,  and  the  cleared  land  near  the  rivers  is  extremely 
fertile. 

The  southern  part  of  Canada  is  divided  politically  into 
nine  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Quebec  and  On- 
tario in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  on  the  plains,  and  British  Columbia  in  the 
mountain  region  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  country 
north  of  60°  north  latitude  is  divided  into  the  Yukon  district 
in  the  west  and  the  North-West  Territories,  extending  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  including  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Each  province  has  a  government  of  its  own,  more  or  less 
resembling  that  of  Newfoundland.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
combined  government  for  the  Dominion,  and  the  various 
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provinces  elect  members  for  the  Dominion  Parliament,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  provincial  legislatures. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Atlantic  maritime 
provinces.  It  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  Island,  which  forms  a  northward  extension  of 
the  peninsula,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Canso.  The  peninsula  itself  is  all  but  an  island,  being  joined 
to  New  Brunswick  by  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto,  only  some 
twelve  miles  across.  The  province  has  an  area  about  half 
that  of  Newfoundland.  The  interior  is  a  rocky  plateau, 
lightly  wooded  ;  but  round  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 


Halifax. 

and  in  the  river  valleys  there  is  much  fertile  ground.  Mixed 
farming  and  fruit-growing  occupy  many  of  the  people,  the 
Annapolis  valley  in  the  west  being  famous  for  its  apple 
orchards.  There  are  rich  coalfields  in  the  north  and  in  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  iron  ore  is  also  mined.  Some  gold  is 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lumbering  is  an  active  industry. 
Halifax,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  splendid  harbour  opening 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  ice-free  all  the  year  round,  and  is  a 
winter  port  for  the  St.  Lawrence  steamship  lines.  Sydney, 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  has  great  trade  in  coal,  and  manu- 
factures steel.  Yarmouth,  in  the  south,  is  a  shipping  port 
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and   a   centre    of  the   fisheries,  which   form   an   important 
industry  of  the  province. 

New  Brunswick  lies  west  of  Nova  Scotia,  having  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  on  the  south  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
east.  Its  land  boundaries  are  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  In  area  it  is  one-third  larger  than  Nova 
Scotia.  The  surface  consists  mostly  of  river  valleys  separated 
by  low  hills.  The  whole  of  the  west  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  John  River,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  most 
of  the  east  and  north  is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the 


Apple  Orchard,  Nova  Scotia. 

Miramichi  and  the  Restigouche.  Lumbering  is  actively 
carried  on,  and  much  timber  is  exported  from  St.  John. 
Mixed  farming,  dairy-farming,  and  cattle-raising  are  important 
industries,  and  there  are  rich  fisheries  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  manufacturing. 

The  capital  is  Fredericton,  some  eighty-five  miles  up  the 
St.  John  River ;  but  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
the  largest  town  and  the  chief  commercial  centre.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  seaports  of  Canada.  Moncton,  near  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  the 
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second  city  in  the  province.     Chatham  and  Newcastle,  on 
the  Miramichi  River,  are  busy  lumbering  ports. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  lying  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  forms  a  separate  province.  It  is  150  miles 
long,  and  has  an  area  of  only  2,000  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  low  and  undulating,  and,  being  well  cultivated  every- 
where, it  supports  a  larger  population  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  any  other  province  of  Canada.  Agriculture  is 
the  leading  industry ;  dairy  produce,  cattle  and  horses,  and 
potatoes  and  oats  are  largely  exported.  There  are  valuable 


St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

inshore  fisheries,  including  oysters.     Charlottetown,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital. 

The  province  of  Quebec  includes  the  country  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf,  stretching  for  1,000  miles 
from  Labrador  to  James  Bay  and  the  Ottawa  River;  it 
also  includes  a  strip  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
ending  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  The  area  of  Quebec 
extends  to  fully  700,000  square  miles.  The  surface  of 
this  vast  expanse  is  somewhat  varied  in  character.  South 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  especially  in  the  west,  it  is  level  and 
fertile,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Townships  there 
is  an  active  agricultural  industry.  To  the  north  of  the 
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river  lies  the  rocky  Laurentian  plateau,  and  only  the  river 
valleys  are  fertile.  In  the  west  of  the  province  there  is 
a  wide  extent  of  more  level  country,  forming  part  of  the 
Ottawa  basin,  and  this  is  well  wooded,  forming  one  of  the 
chief  lumbering  areas  in  Canada.  North  of  the  Height  of 
Land,  and  in  the  Labrador  peninsula,  there  are  no  white 
inhabitants,  and  furs  are  the  only  product  of  importance. 

Quebec  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  had  been  known 
as  "  New  France "  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
it  became  a  British  possession.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  descendants  of  the  French  settlers,  and  still  speak 
the  French  language.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation, 
and  there  are  large  exports  of  butter  and  cheese.  Flax  and 
tobacco  are  cultivated  in  many  parts,  and  sugar-maple  bush 
and  fruit  orchards  are  productive.  Lumbering  comes  next 
in  importance,  the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Maurice 
being  rich  in  white  and  red  pine,  and  there  are  busy  pulp 
mills  established  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  larger  cities 
have  important  manufactures.  The  most  important  mineral 
is  asbestos.  Fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Gulf  coasts. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was 
founded  in  1608.  The  citadel  and  part  of  the  town  stands 
on  a  lofty  headland  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Charles  Rivers,  the  "lower  town"  being  a  busy  port  for 
Atlantic  liners  during  the  summer  season.  Montreal,  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  River,  is  the  largest  city  in 
Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers 
up  to  that  point,  and  the  city  is  thus  a  seaport  as  well  as  an 
important  railway  centre.  Hull,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Ottawa,  is  the  chief  lumbering  centre,  and  has 
numerous  saw-mills  and  pulp-mills. 

The  population  is  most  dense  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
there  are  several  thriving  cities  on  its  banks  or  on  its  tribu- 
tary streams.  Levis  is  an  active  port  opposite  the  city  of 
Quebec.  Three  Rivers  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
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2.  Christ  Church  Cathedral.     3.  Dominion  Square. 
5.  Notre  Dame  Cathedral.     6.  St.  James  Street. 
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Maurice.  Sorel  is  an  old  French  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu,  and  Sherbrooke,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  is  the 
centre  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  district  known 
as  the  Eastern  Townships. 

West  of  Quebec  lies  Ontario,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  province  of  Canada.  It  stretches  from  the  Ottawa 
River  to  Manitoba,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  The  width 
from  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  south-east  to  its  northern  limit 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  is  somewhat  more.  Its  area  is 
over  400,000  square  miles. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  province  is  that 
known  as  Southern  Ontario.  This  is  the  triangular  area 
south  of  Lake  Nipissing,  bounded  by  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  on  the  whole  level,  and  the  soil  rich  and  fertile. 
Great  parts  of  it  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  are  under 
cultivation.  The  southern  portion,  bordering  on  the  lakes,  is 
known  as  the  "  Garden  of  Canada,"  and  is  a  wonderfully  rich 
orchard  country. 

Northern  Ontario  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  It 
belongs  to  the  Laurentian  plateau  region,  and  the  surface  is 
rocky  and  uneven,  with  a  light  growth  of  timber  and  count- 
less lakes  and  streams.  The  Height  of  Land  runs  near  Lake 
Superior,  and  most  of  the  rivers  fall  into  Hudson  Bay.  On 
this  slope,  however,  a  "clay  belt"  has  been  discovered  on 
the  new  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  where 
there  is  a  good  agricultural  soil.  The  chief  wealth  of 
Northern  Ontario  is  in  its  minerals.  On  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  rich  deposits  of  nickel,  silver,  copper, 
and  gold  have  been  found,  and  are  being  busily  worked. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  province,  in  the 
various  forms  of  mixed  and  dairy  farming,  stock-raising,  and 
fruit-growing.  The  mining  Industry  includes  iron,  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  mining  to  the  west  and  north  of  Lake 
Superior ;  and  salt,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  wells  near  Lake 
Huron.  Lumbering  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper 
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Ottawa  valley  and  the  forests  of  Northern  Ontario.  Manu- 
factures, especially  of  various  forms  of  machinery,  are  well 
developed  in  the  towns  of  Southern  Ontario.  In  the 
north,  Sault  Sainte  Marie  (or  "the  Soo"),  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  a  busy  centre  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 
There  are  extensive  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Hunting 
and  the  trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions in  the  northern  districts. 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  city  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the 
second  city  of  the  Dominion  in  size,  and  is  a  busy  manufac- 
turing centre  with  important  trade  connections  by  rail  and  by 
water.  Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  is  the  second  city  in 
the  province ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  it  the 
Dominion  Parliament  meets  and  the  Governor-General  has 
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his  residence.  Hamilton,  the  third  in  size,  is  a  busy  manu- 
facturing city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  Kingston 
stands  at  its  outlet.  In  Southern  Ontario,  the  older  portion 
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of  the  province,  many  towns  on  the  chief  railway  routes 
and  rivers  have  grown  into  cities — London,  Brantford,  Peter- 
borough, Stratford,  and  others. 


Grain  Elevators,  Fort-  William. 

In  Northern  Ontario  the  twin  cities  of  Fort-William  and 
Port  Arthur  are  important  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
navigation  of  Canada,  and  huge  quantities  of  wheat  brought 
by  rail  from  the  prairie  provinces  are  here  shipped  for  the 
eastern  ports.  Sault  Sainte  Marie  has  an  important  position 
at  a  point  where  much  railway  traffic  crosses  into  the  United 
States,  and  where  the  vast  lake  traffic  of  Lake  Superior  passes 
by  means  of  canals  to  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Huron. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

The   Dominion   of  Canada    (continued*). 

WITH  the  province  of  Manitoba  we  enter  upon  the  great 
plains  of  Canada,  though  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
this  province  lie  within  the  Laurentian  plateau  region.  Less 
than  fifty  years  ago  this  vast  Canadian  West  was  a  mere 
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hunting-ground,  ruled  over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
of  English  fur-traders.  In  1870  the  Company  handed  over 
the  management  of  the  country  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  the  old  Red  River  Settlement  became  the  province 
of  Manitoba.  It  was  marked  out  as  a  square  block  of  land, 
each  side  measuring  about  270  miles,  lying  west  of  Ontario 
and  north  of  the  United  States  boundary.  In  1911  its 
boundaries  were  extended  northwards  to  the  parallel  of  60°, 
and  north-eastwards  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  its  area  was  thus 
increased  to  252,000  square  miles. 
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The  most  important  part  of  Manitoba  is  the  south.  Ages 
ago  this  formed  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  long  since  been  filled  up  or  drained  away.  The 
great  lakes  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis  still 
remain  as  parts  of  the  old  lake,  but  most  of  its  ancient 
mud-covered  bed  is  now  dry  land,  and  forms  the  rich,  flat 
prairie  of  Southern  Manitoba.  The  soil  is  very  deep  and 
fertile,  and  yields  heavy  crops  of  fine  wheat.  The  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  province,  including  the  whole  of  its 
new  territory,  have  the  rocky,  uneven  surface,  the  irregular 
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of  timber,  and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
are  common  all  over  the  Laurentian  region.  Towards  the 
west  of  Manitoba  the  prairie  rises  to  a  higher  level,  repre- 
senting the  banks  of  the  ancient  lake,  and  the  soil,  though 
fertile,  is  less  rich  than  that  of  the  old  lake-bottom. 

The  great  industry  of  Manitoba  is  agriculture — not 
the  mixed  farming  of  eastern  Canada,  but  the  growing  of 
wheat  for  export  to  the  eastern  and  European  markets. 
Lumbering,  fishing,  mining,  and  manufacturing  also  exist, 
and  the  railway  industries  give  employment  to  thousands, 
but  wheat  is  the  chief  product  of  the  country. 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  seventy  years 
ago  only  a  fur-trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  a  settlement  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons.  The 
building  of  railways  changed  it  into  an  important  city. 
All  railway  routes  across  Canada  must  pass  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  must  also  pass  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  in -order  to  reach  as  quickly  as  possible  the  level 
ground  of  the  prairies.  So  Winnipeg  has  become  a  great 
railway  centre,  with  the  three  great  transcontinental  routes 
of  Canada  passing  through  it,  besides  lines  leading  to  the 
United  States.  Brandon  and  Portage  la  Prairie  are  centres 
of  rich  agricultural  districts  through  which  much  wheat 
passes  every  year.  Many  other  prairie  towns  are  fast  rising 
into  similar  importance. 

The  rolling,  grass-grown  plains  between  Manitoba  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  formed  in  1905  into  two  new 
provinces — -Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Saskatchewan  is  a 
rectangular  block  about  400  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
United  States  boundary  to  the  parallel  of  60°  north  latitude, 
a  distance  of  750  miles.  Its  area  is  250,000  square  miles. 
The  southern  half  of  the  province  is  crossed  by  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  It  is  true  prairie,  the  open, 
rolling  surface  being  covered  with  grass  and  patches  of 
poplar  and  other  light  timber.  The  northern  part  is  more 
heavily  wooded,  and  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  basin  of  the 
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Churchill  River  belong  to  the  Laurentian  plateau  region. 
The  extreme  north  drains  towards  Lake  Athabaska,  in  the 
Mackenzie  basin. 


A  Prairie  Homestead,  first  Year. 

Settlement  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  as  these  extend  year  by  year  hundreds  of  new 
homesteads  are  occupied,  and  towns  are  built  and  develop 
at  a  rate  quite  unknown  in  older  countries.  The  chief 
product  is  wheat.  Regina,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial centre.  In  many  towns  along  the  railways  the 
number  and  size  of  the  tall  grain-elevators  are  evidence 
of  the  large  trade  in  wheat  which  is  springing  up  in  these 
places. 

Alberta  lies  along  the  western  boundary  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  extends  westwards  to  the  Great  Divide  or  watershed  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  western  boundary  follows  that 
ridge  for  over  three  hundred  miles  northwards  from  the 
United  States,  until  it  meets  the  meridian  of  120°  west  longi- 
tude, which  then  forms  the  boundary  up  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  province.  Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Saskatchewan. 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  great  plains  become  still  more 
uneven  and  rolling  in  surface,  and  reach  a  level  of  5,000 
feet  before  they  merge  into  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  The  northern  portion  is  more  level  and  wooded, 
and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Athabaska  and  Peace 
Rivers.  The  climate  of  Alberta  is  much  affected  by  the 
"Chinook  winds."  These  winds  are  the  mild  sea-winds 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  have  left  behind  them  all 
their  moisture  in  passing  over  the  lofty  ridges  of  the 
mountain  region.  As  they  descend  upon  the  plains  of 
Alberta  they  are  warmed  by  the  compression  which  is  due 
to  their  reaching  a  lower  level,  just  as  air  is  heated  by  the 
compression  of  the  air-pump  when  we  are  pumping  up  a 
bicycle  tyre.  They  are  also  dry  winds ;  not  only  do  they 
bring  no  rain  or  snow,  but  they  quickly  melt  and  evaporate 
any  snow  which  may  have  been  deposited  by  other  winds. 

For  this  reason  Southern  Alberta  has  become  one  of  the 
great  ranching  countries  of  the  world,  and  cattle  and  horses 
are  kept  out  of  doors  on  the  rich  grass-lands  all  the  year  round. 
But  now  the  cattle  ranches  are  being  broken  up  into  wheat- 
farms,  and  in  places  where  there  is  too  little  rain  for  farming, 
water  is  brought  from  the  rivers  and  poured  over  the  land 
by  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  which  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles  over  the  lower  ground. 


Emit  Farm,  Alberta  ;  Grain  Elevators  along  the  Railway  Line. 

In  the  extreme  south  rich  coalfields  have  been  opened  up. 
Coal  has  also  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  Peace  River  district  in  the 
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north  has  long  been  a  fine  hunting  country,  supplying  much 
fur  to  the  traders.     It  is  now  coming  to  be  known  as  a 


Edmonton,  the  Capital  of  Alberta. 

promising  farming  region,  and  many  settlers  are  making 
their  homes  in  this  new  land. 

Edmonton,  the  capital,  has  a  fine  situation  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  Formerly  it  was  a  fur-trading  station 
and  a  distributing  centre  for  the  great  northern  hunting- 
grounds,  and  was  sometimes  called  the  "station  for  the 
North  Pole."  It  is  now  an  important  railway  centre,  and  a 
meeting-place  of  the  three  great  transcontinental  lines. 
Calgary,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  busy  ranching  and  farming 
district.  In  the  south  are  many  rising  towns,  whose  im- 
portance is  due  to  the  development  of  mining  and  the 
irrigation  of  the  land. 

British  Columbia  occupies  the  mountain  region  between 
Alberta  and  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred 
miles,  and  has  an  area  of  357,000  square  miles.  Its  surface 
is  extremely  varied,  the  chief  features  being  the  Coast 
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Ranges  near  the  Pacific  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
eastern  border.  The  space  between  is  an  uneven  plateau, 
broken  up  by  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which  rival  in  height 
the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  of  sheltered  river  valleys 
and  canyons,  which  run  generally  north  and  south,  but  find 
an  outlet  towards  the  Pacific.  There  are  many  lakes  in  the 
valleys.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  Van- 
couver Island  is  the  largest,  and  is  broken  by  innumerable 
fiords  and  inlets. 

The  climate  of  British  Columbia  is  affected  chiefly  by  the 
coast  winds.  These  give  a  heavy  rainfall  to  the  seaward 
slopes  and  the  higher  ridges,  but  come  as  dry  winds  to 
the  lower  plateaus  and  the  valleys.  Hence  there  are 
great  differences  of  climate  within  comparatively  short  dis- 
tances. Only  a  small  part  of  the  province  is  suited  for 
agriculture,  mainly  in  the  lower  river  valleys. 

The  highest  mountain  peaks  and  ridges  are  bare  or  snow- 
covered  rock.  Their  lower  slopes  and  valleys  are  covered 


The  Gap,  the  Entrance  to  the  Rockies. 

with  a  dense  forest  of  firs,   spruces,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  size  near  the  coast.     In 
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the  valleys  and  round  the  lakes  fruit-farming  is  now  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  cattle-ranching  and  mixed  farming 
are  carried  on  in  the  plateau  district. 

The  leading  industry  of  the  province  is  mining.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  river-beds  and  in  the  rocks.  The  copper 
and  silver  mines  are  productive.  Coal  is  worked  in  the 
south-east,  and  also  in  Vancouver  Island,  where  iron  ore 
is  also  abundant.  Fishing  comes  next  to  mining  in  im- 
portance, the  salmon-canning  industry  being  one  of  the 


Lumbering  in  British  Columbia. 

chief  occupations  on  the  coast.     Lumbering  is  also  an  in- 
dustry of  much  importance. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  beautiful  city 
built  on  a  sheltered  harbour  in  the  south  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  chief  commercial  centre,  however,  is  Van- 
couver city,  on  an  inlet  opposite  Vancouver  Island ;  it  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
centre  of  the  lumber  trade ;  it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  great 
shipping  traffic  on  the  Pacific.  To  the  south  is  New  West- 
minster-— an  older  town,  but  at  present  of  less  commercial 
importance ;  its  trade  will  be  greatly  increased  with  the 
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completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  has 
its  terminus  opposite  the  city.  Prince  Rupert,  the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  is  a  new  town  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  Vancouver.  The  mining  and 
fruit-growing  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
contain  many  thriving  towns  which  are  growing  rapidly  in 
size. 

North  of  British  Columbia  the  district  of  Yukon  extends 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  with 
forests  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  hills.  Its  chief 
value  is  in  the  minerals  which  have  been  discovered, 
especially  in  the  rich  goldfield  of  the  Klondike,  where 
Dawson  City  has  sprung  up.  In  the  rest  of  the  district, 
and  in  the  North- West  Territories  which  lie  between  Yukon 
and  Hudson  Bay,  there  is  practically  no  white  population. 
Eskimo  tribes  live  by  fishing  and  hunting  on  the  icy  coasts, 
while  the  scanty  population  of  Indians  in  the  interior  are 
mostly  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

The  nine  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  the  home  of  over 
seven  millions  of  people.  The  great  majority  of  these  are 
descendants  of  British  settlers,  and  some  two  millions  are  of 
French  descent.  Several  parts  of  the  country  were  settled 
by  United  Empire  Loyalists- — people  who,  on  account  of 
their  loyalty  to  Britain,  were  driven  out  of  the  United  States 
after  the  rebellion  which  made  these  an  independent  nation. 
In  the  western  provinces  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  new 
settlers  every  year  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  several  European  countries.  Over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  new  immigrants  are  received  every  year — more  than 
the  entire  population  of  Newfoundland — most  of  whom 
settle  on  farms  on  the  western  prairies. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
The  United   States. 

THE  middle  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  occupied  by  the  United  States.  The  area 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Canada,  but  the  population  is 
about  thirteen  times  as  great ;  a  century  ago  it  was  almost 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  Canada  to-day.  We  have  already 
mentioned  its  chief  natural  divisions — the  Appalachian 
Highlands  in  the  east,  rising  from  the  thickly-peopled 
Atlantic  coast ;  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  with 
its  almost  tropical  climate  in  the  south  and  its  dry  plains 
in  the  west;  and  the  broad  mountain  region,  enclosing 
plateaus  and  basins  which  are  often  little  better  than  deserts. 

The  United  States  consists  of  48  separate  states  united 
under  one  federal  government,  as  the  nine  provinces  of 
Canada  are  united  into  one  Dominion.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  form  of  government  is  republican,  both 
in  the  separate  states  and  in  the  Union.  The  governor  of 
the  state  as  well  as  the  members  of  legislature,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  members  of 
Congress,  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  hold 
office  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  states,  and  their  variety 
of  climate  and  resources,  we  will  consider  them  in  groups, 
beginning  with  those  nearest  us. 

On  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  immediately  south  of  Canada, 
is  a  group  of  six  states  known  as  the  New  England  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  surface  consists  mostly  of 
rocky  uplands,  well  wooded,  but  towards  the  south  a  belt  of 
low  and  fertile  ground  fringes  the  shore.  The  abundant 
water-power  in  the  rivers  led  to  the  establishment  of  mills 
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and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  the  towns  in  these  states 
produce  much  woollen,  cotton,  and  leather  goods.  Fishing 
is  an  important  industry,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  Grand 
Banks  and  the  abundance  of  good  harbours.  Lumbering 
is  carried  on,  and  agriculture  is  important. 

The  chief  commercial  centre  is  Boston  (Mass.),  the  second 
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port  in  importance  in  the  United  States.  Providence  (R.I.) 
has  also  a  large  coastwise  trade  and  active  manufactures. 
Portland  (Me.)  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade 
with  Canada.  Worcester  (Mass.)  is  the  centre  of  a  busy 
manufacturing  district. 

South  of  the  New  England  States  is  an  important  group 
which  we  may  call  the  Middle  Atlantic  States — New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
These  states  enjoy  the  advan: 
tages  of  a  fertile  soil,  abundant 
water-power,  good  harbours,  and 
river  communications  with  the 
interior,  especially  with  the  rich 
deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
limestone  which  are  found  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  hills.  Great  cities  have 
accordingly  sprung  up  in  this 
district.  The  mineral  and  manu- 
facturing industries  are  largely 
developed.  Fruit-growing  and 
dairy  farming  are  flourishing 
occupations,  and  there  is  an 
important  oyster  fishery  in 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

New  York,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  River,  is  the  largest 
city  in  North  America,  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  world, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  five 
millions.  It  has  a  fine  harbour 
and  enormous  export  and  im- 
port trade.  Philadelphia  (Pa.), 
at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation 
on  the  Delaware  River,  is  the 
chief  outlet  of  the  coal  and 
iron  region,  and  a  great  manu- 
facturing and  railway  centre. 
Baltimore  (Md.), '  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  also  important  as 
a  manufacturing  city  and  a  sea- 
port. Buffalo  (N.Y.),  on  Lake 
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Erie,  has  large  manufactures,  and  much  traffic  both  by  rail- 
way and  by  water  communication.     Pittsburg  (Pa.),  in  the 


The  Capitol,  Washington. 

centre  of  the  mining  region,  is  the  chief  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducing town.  Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  magnificent  public  buildings. 
Its  site  was  formerly  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  now 
forms  the  separate  District  of  Columbia. 

The  southern  group  of  Atlantic  Coast  States  are — North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  There  is  a 
broad  coastal  plain  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.  Florida  has  an  almost  tropical 
climate  and  a  copious  rainfall,  and  such  fruits  as  oranges, 
lemons,  grape-fruit,  and  pine-apples  are  grown.  Iron  ore  is 
mined  in  the  north-west  of  Georgia,  and  in  this  state  and 
South  Carolina  there  are  great  cotton  factories. 

There  are  few  good  harbours  and  little  foreign  commerce 
in  these  states.  The  principal  Atlantic  port  is  Savannah 
(Ga.),  which  has  a  large  coasting  trade  with  the  northern 
states.  Pensacola  (Fla.),  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  trade 
with  Cuba,  and  is  a  lumber  port. 

West    of    the    states    last    mentioned    is    a  group  which 
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occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin — 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  rich 
and  fertile  plain,  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist.  Cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice  are  the  chief  products.  In  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  the  ground  rises  towards  the  Appalachian  High- 
lands, and  there  is  a  dense  hard-wood  forest  growth  which 
supplies  a  considerable  lumber  trade ;  there  is  also  a  rich 
coal-field  which  is  partly  developed.  The  west  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  lie  beyond  the  region  of  the  Gulf  rainfall 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  western  plains.  The 
climate  is  too  dry  for  agriculture,  and  grazing  is  the  chief 
occupation. 

The  chief  city  of  the  southern  states  is  New  Orleans,  on 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  cotton  port  of  the  world.  It  has 
a  large  trade  with  England  and  other  European  countries. 
Galveston  (Tex.)  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  also  a  great 
cotton-exporting  town. 


Unloading  Cotton  from  a  River  Steamer,  New  Orleans. 

The  states  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
are — West    Virginia,    Ohio,     Kentucky,     Indiana,    Illinois 
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Michigan,    and   Wisconsin,    to    the   east  of  the  river,   and 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 


Stock-  Yards,  Chicago. 

and  North  Dakota  to  the  west.  These  states  occupy  a  rich 
agricultural  area,  except  in  the  west,  where  the  light  rainfall 
is  sufficient  only  for  grazing.  The  northern  part  is  the  great 
wheat-belt  of  the  country,  while  maize  flourishes  in  the  south. 
Near  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  rich  forest  tract. 

The  raising  of  cattle  and  the  feeding  of  hogs  support  an 
enormous  meat-packing  industry.  The  northern  states  have 
also  great  mineral  wealth  in  coal  and  iron,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  Near  Lake  Superior  are  valuable  deposits  of 
ore,  including  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Great  manufacturing 
cities  have  sprung  up,  chiefly  on  the  natural  lines  of  com 
munication  by  river  and  lake,  and  also  along  the  main 
railways. 

Chicago  (111.),  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  second  city  of  the 
Union,  and  the  chief  centre  of  the  meat  trade.  It  has  also 
great  industries  connected  with  lumbering  and  mining.  St. 
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Louis  (Mo.),  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  centre  of  river  traffic,  and 
has  large  manufactures.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  twin 
cities  with  fine  river  and  rail  communications,  have  great 
trade  in  wheat.  Cincinnati  (O.)  is  the  chief  trade  centre 
in  the  Ohio  valley.  Cleveland  (O.)  is  an  important  lake 
port  with  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  Other  great  trade 
centres  are  —  Milwaukee  (Wis.),  Duluth  (Minn.),  and 
Detroit  (Mich.). 

Leaving  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  come  next  to  a  group 
of  states  in  the  plateau  region. —  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 
The  surface  here  is  either  mountainous  or  consists  of  lofty 
plateaus,  most  of  it  being  over  five  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  dry  climate  makes  agriculture  impossible  except 
where  irrigation  can  be  employed,  the  rainfall,  except  on  the 
highest  mountains,  being  very  slight.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  on  the  upland  pastures,  and  the 
mountains  are  rich  in  silver,  gold,  and  copper.  There  is 


Denver,  Colorado. 

abundance  of   coal,    which   is   little   worked    as   yet.     The 
dry,   healthful  air  and   the  magnificent    mountain  scenery, 
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especially  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Colorado 
Canyon,  draw  many  visitors. 

There  are  few  large  towns.  Denver  (Colo.)  is  the  most 
important  railway  centre.  Salt  Lake  City  (Ut.),  in  a  valley 
which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  is  the  chief  settlement  of 
a  peculiar  religious  sect  called  the  Mormons.  Leadville 
(Colo.),  Butte  (Mont.),  and  Tucson  (Ariz.),  are  important 
mining  centres. 

There  remain  three  states  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t — 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, except  in  the  low  river  valleys,  which  mostly  run 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  the  narrow  lowlands  which 
border  the  Pacific  in  southern  California.  The  ocean  winds 
bring  an  ample  rainfall  in  the  north,  where  lumbering  is  the 
chief  industry.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  found 
some  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  world.  Fruit-growing,  usually 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  is  the  chief  form  of  agriculture. 
California  has  important  mining  industries,  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  gold,  mercury,  and  petroleum.  The 
catching  and  canning  of  salmon  are  largely  carried  on  in 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

There  are  few  natural  harbours  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
chief  inlets  being  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Puget  Sound. 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  is  the  chief  seaport,  and  has  a  large 
ocean  commerce.  Tacoma  and  Seattle  (Wash.),  on  Puget 
Sound,  are  busy  ports  with  lumber  trade.  Portland  (Ore.), 
on  the  Columbia  River,  has  extensive  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  is  the  centre  of  the  fruit 
industry. 

The  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska  occupies  the  north- 
western peninsula  of  the  continent,  west  of  Yukon  District. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  climate  is  tempered  by 
the  Pacific  winds,  and  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
Canadian  North- West  Territories  in  the  same  latitude.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  river  gravels,  and  mining,  salmon-canning, 
and  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal  are  the  chief  industries. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
Mexico  and   Central  America. 

THE  Republic  of  Mexico  lies  south  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
belongs  wholly  to  the  mountain  and  plateau  region  of  the 
continent,  the  only  low  ground  being  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  a  narrow  plain  bordering  the  Gulf.  A  great  part 
of  the  central  plateau  is  over  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  is 
traversed  and  fringed  by  mountain  ranges  reaching  10,000 
feet  or  more.  There  are  many  volcanoes,  of  which  the 
Peak  of  Orizaba  is  over  18,000  feet,  and  Popocatepetl,  or 
the  "  Smoking  Mountain,"  is  over  1 7,000  feet  high.  There 
are  no  important  rivers. 

In  Mexico  the  chief  element  which  determines  climate  is 
height  above  sea-level.     Only  the  low  coast-lands  have  that 
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tropical  heat  and  rainfall  which  the  latitude  of  the  country 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  zones  of  climate  are  deter- 
mined by  elevation.  The  hot  zone  extends  from  the 
sea-level  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  the  temperate 
zone  from  3,000  to  over  5,000,  while  the  region  above 
7,000  feet  is  known  as  the  cold  zone.  Mountain  peaks 
above  15,000  feet  high  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 


Cathedral,  Mexico. 

and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  stands  well  within  the 
tropics,  snow  falls  occasionally,  though  rarely. 

Mexico  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Mexicans  of  the  present  day  are  mostly  a  people  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  native  Indian  descent,  about  one-third 
being  pure  Indians.  Railways  connect  the  capital  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  much  of  the  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  over  primitive 
roads  by  means  of  donkeys. 
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Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  but  excellent  coffee  is 
grown  on  the  coast-lands  as  well  as  sugar-cane  and  many 
tropical  fruits.  Maize  is  the  most  important  product  of  the 
temperate  regions.  Mexico  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and 
produces  great  quantities  of  silver,  and  also  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mercury. 

The  capital  and  the  largest  town  is  Mexico,  which  stands 
on  the  central  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  7,350  feet.  The 
chief  port  is  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tampico, 
to  the  north,  is  rising  in  importance.  Acapulco,  on  the  west 
coast,  has  a  very  fine  harbour. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan  peninsula  is  the  small  British 
colony  of  British  Honduras,  8,600  square  miles  in  area.  Its 
chief  products  are  mahogany  and  logwood,  together  with 
tropical  fruits  such  as  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts.  Coffee  is 
also  cultivated.  Its  chief  town  is  Belize. 

The  remainder  of  Central  America  is  occupied  by  six 
independent  republics — Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  This  part  of  the 
continent  forms  a  long,  narrow  isthmus  or  land-bridge  con- 
necting North  and  South  America,  having  the  Caribbean  Sea 
on  the  north  and  the  Pacific  on  the  South.  The  surface  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the  main  watershed  lying 
near  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  numerous  volcanoes, 
both  extinct  and  active,  and  many  of  the  peaks  rise  above 
10,000  feet.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  as  it  usually  is 
in  volcanic  regions,  and  the  climate  is  tropical — hot  and 
moist — but  is  modified  by  elevation,  as  we  have  seen  it  in 
Mexico. 

The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  forest  industries ; 
there  is  little  mining,  and  still  less  manufacturing.  Mahogany 
and  other  fine  timbers  are  exported,  and  indiarubber  is  also 
produced.  Maize  and  beans  form  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  Tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and 
cotton  grow  well,  and  there  is  some  production  of  cacao 
(from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  manufactured)  and  of 
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indigo  and  vanilla.  On  the  higher  plateaus  cattle  are  reared 
and  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish. 

The  people  are  of  very  mixed  race.  A  large  number, 
especially  in  Guatemala,  are  native  Indians  of  various  tribes, 
and  it  is  said  that  thirty  native  languages  are  spoken.  The 
majority,  however,  are  of  mixed  European  and  Indian  descent 
and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able negro  element  in  the  population.  The  hot,  dense  forest 
regions  on  the  coast  are  very  unhealthy,  and  are  almost  un- 
inhabited; the  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  the  highland 
region,  which  is  free  from  malarial  fevers.  The  white  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  a  little  over  three  millions. 

The  most  important  part  of  Central  America  in  regard  to 
trade  and  commerce  is  Panama.  This  state  was  formerly 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  South  America,  but  in 
1903  it  became  independent.  It  consists  of  a  mountainous 
strip  of  land  over  400  miles  long  and  only  40  miles  wide  at 
the  narrowest  part,  and  its  importance  is  due  to  its  providing 
the  shortest  traffic  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from  ocean  to 
ocean  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the -work  was  begun  by 
a  French  company,  but  ended  in  failure.  Finally  the  con- 
struction was  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  and  the  canal 
was  partly  opened  for  traffic  in  1913. 

There  are  no  great  cities  in  Central  America,  and  the 
communications  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Railways 
are  little  advanced,  the  most  important  being  that  across 
Panama,  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  joining  the  cities  of  Aspin- 
wall  or  Colon  on  the  north  side  with  Panama  on  the  south. 
With  the  completion  of  the  canal,  these  ports  will  rise  into 
greater  importance.  Greytown  in  Nicaragua  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  River ;  a  ship  canal  has  also  been  proposed 
following  the  course  of  this  river  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  which 
extends  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pacific. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

The  West  Indies. 

NORTH  and  South  America  are  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Central  America — a  ridge  of  mountainous  country  which 
extends  southwards  from  the  western  mountain  region. 
There  is  another  ridge  of  high  ground  running  south  from 
the  eastern  highlands,  but  beyond  Florida  this  ridge  is 
mostly  covered  by  shallow  water.  Its  highest  parts  appear 
as  the  great  chain  of  islands  which  we  call  the  West  Indies. 
This  archipelago  was  the  first  part  of  the  New  World  reached 
by  Columbus ;  his  first  landfall  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Watling  or  San  Salvador  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 

There  are  thousands  of  islands  in  this  great  archipelago, 
varying  in  size  from  Cuba,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Newfoundland,  to  tiny  little  islets  or  keys  just  peeping 
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above  the  waves.  Many  of  them  are  volcanic  in  their 
origin ;  some  have  been  built  up  by  the  coral  polyp.  All  of 
them  are  very  beautiful,  rising  out  of  the  blue  sunlit  waves, 
and  richly  clothed  with  tropical  forest. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  with  little  difference  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  The  chief  modifying  influence  is  the 
wind.  During  our  winter  season,  when  the  sun  is  south  of 
the  Equator,  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow  steady  and 
strong.  During  our  summer,  when  the  sun  is  overhead  or 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  islands,  the  wind  is  less  steady 
and  blows  more  from  the  east  and  south-east.  As  the  summer 
passes  away  and  before  the  winter  winds  resume  their  course, 
there  are  frequent  hurricanes  or  whirlwinds  and  a  very  heavy 
rainfall. 

Owing  to  the  perpetual  easterly  direction  of  the  winds, 
all  the  harbours  are  on  the  west  or  lee  side  of  the  islands, 
where  the  water  is  calm  and  peaceful  while  the  surf  is 
beating  on  the  eastern  shores.  The  windward  slopes  of 
the  larger  islands  have  also  a  much  greater  rainfall  than 
the  leeward.  All  tropical  trees  and  fruits  grow  abundantly. 
Sugar-cane  is  the  most  important  crop,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of  sugar. 
Coffee,  cacao,  and  various  spices  are  also  grown. 

After  their  discovery  by  Columbus,  the  West  Indies  were 
claimed  by  Spain,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  through  various 
European  wars  and  treaties,  most  of  the  islands  passed  into 
the  hands  of  other  powers,  and  in  the  war  of  1898  Spain 
lost  her  last  possessions,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  the  United 
States.  Cuba  was  then  formed  into  a  republic,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  Porto  Rico  was 
retained  as  a  "territory."  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland 
also  have  colonies  in  the  islands,  but  the  larger  number 
belong  to  Britain. 

The  most  northerly  group  of  islands  is  the  Bahamas, 
which  consist  of  some  three  hundred  low  coral  islands  and 
reefs,  rising  from  a  submerged  bank  or  plateau.  Only  about 
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twenty  are  inhabited.  The  English  language  is  spoken,  but 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  negroes,  whose  ancestors  were 
brought  from  Africa  as  slaves.  They  occupy  themselves  in 
sponge-fishing,  in  making  salt  in  the  shallow  lagoons  that 
abound,  and  in  cultivating  the  agave,  a  plant  from  which  a 
kind  of  hemp  is  made.  The  chief  town  is  Nassau,  on  New 
Providence  Island. 

South  of  the  Bahamas  a  group  of  large  and  mountainous 
islands  stretches  from  west  to  east — Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti  or 
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Santo  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico.  This  chain  of  islands  is 
known  as  the  Greater  Antilles ;  it  includes  nine-tenths  of  the 
area  of  the  West  Indies  and  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion. Cuba  is  750  miles  long;  its  greatest  breadth  is  100 
miles.  Except  in  the  centre  the  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
highest  peaks  being  about  7,000  feet  in  height.  Sugar  is  the 
most  valuable  product.  Very  fine  tobacco  is  also  grown, 
and  Havana  cigars  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Coffee, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits  abound. 
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Copper  and  iron  mining  is  carried  on,  and  fine  timber  and 
other  forest  products  are  exported. 

The  population  is  over  two  millions.  More  than  one- 
fourth  are  negroes  or  coloured;  the  whites  are  mostly  of 
Spanish  descent  and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  Most  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  by  sea,  either  coastwise  from  one  to 
another  of  its  many  harbours,  or  by  steamship  lines  trading 
with  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Havana,  in  the 
north-west,  is  the  capital.  Santiago,  in  the  south-east,  is  an 
important  seaport. 

Next  to  Cuba  in  size  as  well  as  in  situation  is  the  island  of 
Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo,  with  an  area  of  some  28,000  square 
miles.  A  central  plain  of  great  fertility  is  bounded  by 
mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  rising  to  10,000  feet. 
The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Cuba,  but  have  been 
little  developed.  The  island  has  had  a  troubled  history.  It 
was  occupied  first  by  the  Spanish  and  then  by  the  French,  and 
was  ruled  equally  badly  by  both.  Finally  the  negroes  rose 
against  their  masters,  whom  they  killed  or  drove  out.  At 
present  it  is  divided  into  two  republics,  that  of  Haiti  in  the 
west,  where  the  French  language  is  spoken,  and  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  east,  a  Spanish-speaking  state.  There  are  a 
few  white  inhabitants,  but  they  are  not  allowed  the  same 
rights  as  the  coloured.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  black  rules  white,  and  it  is  also  the  worst  governed. 

Porto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  lies  east 
of  Haiti.  It  is  a  United  States  territory.  Although  the 
island  is  only  35  miles  wide,  there  is  a  much  heavier  rainfall 
on  the  northern  slopes  than  on  the  southern.  Of  the  popu- 
lation of  about  a  million,  the  majority  are  negro  and  coloured. 
The  trade  of  the  island  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States. 

Jamaica,  the  most  southerly  island  of  the  chain,  is 
British  colony.  Its  name,  which  means  "a  land  of  wooc 
and  water,"  well  describes  the  island,  for  it  is  very  fertile,  an< 
many  streams  descend  from  the  central  mountain  chain  tc 
the  southern  shore.  In  the  days  of  slave  labour,  sugar- 
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planting  was  the  great  industry  of  Jamaica,  but  this  is  now 
much  reduced.  Good  coffee  is  produced,  and  bananas  are 
cultivated  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  Kingston,  the 
capital,  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  south-east  of  the  island. 

A  second  chain  of  islands,  known  as  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
stretches  from  the  east  of  Porto  Rico  southwards  in  a  curve 
of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  These  islands  are  the  projecting  summits 
of  a  submerged  ridge,  and  are  for  the  most  part  small  in 
size  and  mountainous  in  surface.  Some  of  the  islands  suffer 
from  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  The  greater 
number  of  these  islands  are  British.  Trinidad,  which  lies 
close  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  is  also  a  British  possession. 
It  has  a  remarkable  lake  of  pitch,  from  which  asphalt  is 
largely  exported;  other  products  are  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  It  has  a  population  of  255,000. 

Some  600  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  about  800  miles  north  of  the  West  Indies,  lies  a  group 
of  islands  called  the  Bermudas.  They  are  about  360  in 
number,  most  of  them  very  small  and  formed  of  coral. 
Twenty  are  inhabited,  the  population  numbering  over  6,000 
whites  and  about  twice  as  many  negroes.  The  islands  have 
a  very  fine  climate,  and  attract  many  visitors  from  the  United 
States  in  winter.  They  form  a  British  colony. 

The  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  good  customers 
of  ours.  They  buy  500,000  dollars'  worth  of  our  dry  cod 
every  year,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pickled  herring. 
Pickled  salmon,  haddock,  hake,  and  ling  are  also  shipped 
there  in  considerable  quantities.  In  return  we  receive  from 
them  over  200,000  dollars'  worth  of  molasses  and  sugar,  about 
a  fourth  of  our  tobacco,  and  nearly  all  our  rum.  A  large 
amount  of  trade  passes  every  year  between  us  and  our  dusky 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Empire  who  live  in  those  tropical 
islands ;  they  stand  eighth  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
so  far  as  our  exports  and  imports  are  concerned.  With  the 
foreign  islands  of  the  West  Indies  our  trade  is  unimportant. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 
South   America. 

WE  have  next  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  continent  of 
South  America  and  the  chief  countries  in  it.  The  relief 
resembles  that  of  North  America.  There  is  a  lofty  mountain- 
chain  running  north  and  south  along  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
widens  out  in  the  centre  to  enclose  a  region  of  plateaus.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  a  secondary  highland  area,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Amazon  valley — the  Highlands  of 
Guiana  near  the  north-east  coast  and  the  Mountains  of 
Brazil  on  the  south-east.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  by  vast  plains,  drained  by  three  main  river  systems 
— the  Orinoco,  flowing  northward,  the  Amazon,  flowing  east- 
ward, and  the  rivers  of  the  Plate  basin,  flowing  southward.  In 
its  length,  breadth,  and  area,  the  southern  continent  differs 
but  little  from  the  northern. 

The  chief  mountain  range,  the  Andes,  has  a  length  of 
4,500  miles.  In  the  north  there  are  several  parallel  ridges, 
which  unite  near  the  Equator.  Southward  the  mountains 
again  broaden  out,  until  they  reach  a  width  of  500  miles  in 
Bolivia,  where  there  are  enclosed  plateaus  from  12,000  to 
14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Farther  south  the  range  becomes 
narrower  again,  but  increases  in  height,  Aconcagua,  the  highest 
peak,  being  over  23,000  feet  high.  Many  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Andes  are  volcanic,  and  several  are  over 
20,000  feet  in  height. 

The  Andes  form  a  much  more  serious  hindrance  to  com- 
munication than  the  mountains  of  North  America,  because 
of  the  absence  of  natural  passes  across  them  at  moderate  alti- 
tudes. The  few  railways  which  cross  the  range  do  so  at  a 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  or  about  twice  the  elevation 
of  the  chief  passes  in  North  America,  Both  in  this  respect 
and  in  its  natural  river  communications,  South  America  seems 
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to  turn  its  back  upon  the  Pacific,  and  to  look  to  the  Atlantic 
as  the  natural  outlet  of  its  commerce. 

Although  its  mountains  are  so  lofty,  the  greater  part  of 
South  America  lies  somewhat  low.  The  central  plains, 
which  occupy  two-thirds  of  its  area,  lie  mostly  below  the  level 
of  600  feet.  In  the  north  the  grassy  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
valley  are  known  as  llanos ;  towards  the  coast  there  is  a 
thick,  tropical  forest  growth.  There  is  no  high  watershed 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  one  of  the  tributary 
streams,  indeed,  sends  a  branch  to  each  river,  and  we  could 
travel  by  boat  from  the  one  basin  into  the  other. 

The  Amazon  is  the  most  majestic  river  in  the  world.  It 
has  eight  tributaries  over  a  thousand  miles  long ;  one  can 
sail  up  its  main  stream  from  the  Atlantic  to  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Pacific ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  In  many  places  it  is  five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  seems 
to  be  an  inland  sea  rather  than  a  river.  In  the  rainy  season 
it  overflows  the  level  ground  near  its  banks  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  A  great  part  of  its  basin  consists  of  densely-wooded 
plains  known  as  se/vas,  through  which  the  river  and  its 
branches  form  the  only  highway. 

South  of  the  selvas  a  low  watershed  divides  the  Amazon 
basin  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Parana,  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
the  Plate  River.  A  space  of  less  than  four  miles  divides  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  one  basin  from  those  flowing  into 
the  other.  So  with  this  short  portage  we  could  make  a  canoe 
voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  the  La 
Plata. 

South  America  lies  mostly  within  the  tropics,  and  its 
climate  is  hot  or  warm  except  in  the  far  south.  In  the 
mountain  regions,  however,  even  under  the  Equator,  the 
elevation  moderates  the  tropical  heat,  and  perpetual  snow 
lies  on  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges.  There  is  little  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  seasons ;  South  America  he 
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none  of  the  summer  and  winter  extremes  which  are  found  in 
the  other  continents. 

Rainfall,  as  we  have  already  seen,  depends  on  sea-winds, 
and  in  South  America  these  blow  from  the  Atlantic  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  area.  The  north  lies  within  the  region  of 
the  north-east  trade-winds,  and  during  our  winter  season, 
when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  Equator,  these  winds  blow  far 
inland,  crossing  the  Equator  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  is  the  season  of  greatest  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  basin, 
and  the  rivers  overflow  the  low  jungle-clad  plains. 

The  trade-winds  water  the  whole  river-basin  as  they  pro- 
ceed westward,  until  they  reach  the  Andes.  There  the  last 
of  their  moisture  is  left  behind  on  the  lofty  slopes,  and 
when  the  wind  passes  over  the  ridge  and  flows  down  the 
steep  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast  it  comes  as  a  dry  wind. 
Hence  the  whole  of  that  coast  from  the  Equator  to  beyond 
the  parallel  of  30°  south  latitude  is  dry  and  in  some  places 
desert.  The  only  moisture  comes  from  the  occasional  sea- 
winds  of  the  Pacific,  or  from  the  rivers  which  are  fed  by  rain 
among  the  high  mountains.  The  south-east  trade-winds, 
which  blow  over  the  greater  part  of  the  land  during  our 
summer,  also  bring  showers,  but  these  too  come  as  dry  winds 
to  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  southern  part  of  the  continent  belongs  to  the  great 
west-wind  belt  of  the  south  temperate  zone.  Here  the  rain- 
fall conditions  are  accordingly  reversed.  The  rain-clouds 
come  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  water  abundantly  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  southern  Chile,  while  the 
eastern  slopes  and  plains  of  Patagonia  are  dry,  and  large  areas 
are  practically  desert. 

South  America  has  been  much  less  influenced  by  Europe 
than  North  America.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of 
native  races,  in  many  cases  quite  unmixed  with  European 
blood.  Great  parts  of  the  country  are  hot,  steaming,  tropical 
jungles  where  white  men  cannot  live.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
Brazil  was  long  a  Portuguese  colony,  though  now  independent. 
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The  whole  of  the  north-west,  west,  and  south  formed  part  of 
the  New  World  dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  republics  which 
arose  after  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  power  still  retain  much 
of  the  language  and  civilization  of  Spain,  and  are  ruled  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists.  The  only  European 
possessions  now  left  in  the  continent  are  in  Guiana,  which 
consists  of  a  British,  a  Dutch,  and  a  French  colony. 
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THE  largest  country  of  South  America  is  Brazil,  which 
occupies  the  eastern  angle  of  the  continent.  Its  area  is 
3,250,000  square  miles,  or  only  one-seventh  less  than  that 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  northern  part  consists  of 
the  lower  Amazon  valley.  This  is  covered  with  dense  tropical 
jungles,  where  few  Indians  and  no  white  men  live.  Palms 
and  other  tropical  trees  form  a  dense  forest,  their  stems  and 
branches  thickly  covered  with  masses  of  creeping  and  climb- 
ing plants  gay  with  strange  flowers.  The  hot,  damp  air  is 
full  of  insect  life ;  parrots  and  other  birds  of  bright  plumage 
live  among  the  dense  foliage ;  troops  of  monkeys  have  their 
homes  in  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees.  The  chief  industry 
in  this  region  of  selvas  is  the  collection  and  preparation  of 
the  juice  of  the  rubber  tree.  One-half  of  the  world's  supply 
of  rubber  comes  from  the  Amazon. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Brazilian 
highlands.  This  region  forms  an  island  of  high  ground, 
with  the  low  plains  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Parana  on  the 
west  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east.  The  average 
elevation  is  from  2,000  feet  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
but  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  reach  10,000  feet.  The 
highest  part  forms  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  this 
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region  there  is  much  fertile  soil,  with  natural  grass-lands  and 
mixed  forest.  This  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited  part  of 
Brazil,  and  here  its  chief  industries  are  carried  on  and  its 
largest  towns  have  been  built. 

The  most  important  industry  is  coffee-planting.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  world  grows  in  Brazil ;  this 
forms  the  chief  article  of  export,  rubber  coming  next  in  value. 
Tobacco-growing  is  also  carried  on,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated.  There  is  a  large  export  of  cocoa,  and  also  of  a 
plant  called  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  used  instead 
of  tea  in  all  parts  of  South  America. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Capital  of  Brazil. 

Iii  the  mountains  of  the  south-east  many  valuable  minerals 
are  found.  Diamonds  and  gold  are  mined,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  various  rare  and  precious  minerals.  Iron  ore  is  little 
worked,  as  there  is  a  want  of  good  coal  in  the  country.  The 
grassy  plains  towards  the  south,  the  prairies  of  South  America, 
are  the  feeding-ground  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
there  is  a  large  export  of  leather  and  hides. 

The  population  is  over  17,000,000.  About  one-third  are 
of  European  descent,  chiefly  Portuguese,  but  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  large  immigration  of  Italians  and  Germans, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
form  colonies  speaking  their  own  languages.  The  govern- 
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ment  is  republican,  formed  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  twenty  states,  each  with  its  own 
state  government,  and  a  central  federal  government  with  an 
elected  president.  In  the  interior  there  are  still  numbers 
of  Indian  tribes  living  the  independent  life  which  their 
ancestors  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  south-east  coast,  is  the  capital  and 
the  largest  city.  It  stands  on  a  fine  landlocked  harbour,  and 
has  a  large  shipping  trade.  Santos,  to  the  south,  has  a  large 
export  of  coffee,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Two  busy  ports  to  the  north,  Bahia  or  San  Salvador 
and  Pernambuco  or  Recife,  are  engaged  in  exporting  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  Para  or  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tocantins,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Amazon  delta,  is 
the  chief  rubber-exporting  centre. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Brazil  is  the  best  customer  of 
Newfoundland  for  dried  fish,  which  she  imports  to  the  value 
of  more  than  2,500,000  dollars  every  year.  That  is  the 
whole  of  our  trade,  however;  Brazil  buys  almost  nothing 
else  from  us,  and  we  import  nothing  at  all  from  her. 

South  of  Brazil  are  two  srrfall  republics — Uruguay,  on  the 
coast,  and  Paraguay,  in  the  valley  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
Rivers.  Uruguay  is  largely  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country. 
Its  chief  industry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  export  of  preserved  meat,  wool,  and  hides. 
The  chief  port  and  capital  is  Monte  Video,  a  city  of  some 
300,000  inhabitants,  and  a  busy  shipping  centre.  Paraguay 
consists  largely  of  grassy  uplands  and  plains,  the  country  in 
the  north  being  part  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  "  the  great  hunting- 
ground  "  of  the  native  Indians.  The  plains  are  now  being 
used  as  cattle  ranches,  and  large  herds  are  reared  on  the 
natural  grass.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  yerba 
mate,  and  the  growing  and  exporting  of  oranges  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries.  The  low  ground  near  the  rivers  is  subject  to 
heavy  floods.  Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  South  America,  and  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  orange  trade. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  continent  is  occupied  by  two 
republics — the  Argentine  Republic,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  Chile  to  the  west.  These  lie  almost  wholly  within 
the  south  temperate  zone.  The  Argentine  Republic,  or  Argen- 
tina, means  the  "  Silver  State,"  and  the  La  Plata  or  Plate 
River  means  the  "  Silver  River."  The  names  were  given  by 
the  early  Spanish  settlers  who  valued  their  New  World 
possessions  solely  by  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which 
they  produced.  Silver  is  now  one  of  the  least  important 
products  of  the  country. 


Monte  Video,  the  Capital  of  Uruguay. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  second  country  in  size  in 
South  America,  and  the  first  as  regards  civilization  and 
modern  enterprise.  It  has  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  7,000,000,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
fourth  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians  and  Spaniards ;  there 
are  also  large  numbers  of  Germans  and  English.  The 
country  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  and  one  line  crosses 
the  Andes  to  Chile  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  north  the  climate  is  tropical.  The  Gran  Chaco 
district  is  well  wooded,  and  forests  fringe  the  mountains 
from  north  to  south.  The  country  which  lies  between  the 
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rivers  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
maize,  wheat,  and  fruits.  Farther  south  are  the  wide,  treeless 
pampas,  covered  with  tall  grasses  and  thistles.  This  forms 
the  cattle-raising  district,  and  is  one  of  the  great  ranching 
countries  of  the  world.  Here  also  wheat-growing  is  being 
extended  year  by  year,  though  the  farmer  is  hampered  by 
occasional  droughts.  Despite  this  drawback,  Argentina  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  important  wheatfields. 

The  plains  of  Patagonia,  in  the  south,  are  not  wholly 
desert,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  They  form  the  hunting- 
ground  of  native  Indian  tribes,  who  ride  over  the  plains  in 
pursuit  of  the  guanaco,  an  animal  of  the  camel  type,  and  the 
rhea  or  South  American  ostrich.  Here  and  there  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  however,  sheep  and 
cattle  farming  is  being  established ;  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  way  .of  success  is  the  want  of  communication  with  the 
world's  markets.  The  country  is  exposed  to  cold  westerly 
winds,  but  the  climate  is  by  no  means  an  Arctic  one ;  the 
latitude  of  the  southern  part  corresponds  to  that  of  New- 
foundland, Vancouver,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  Argentine  are  cattle-rearing  and 
agriculture.  Large  numbers  of  live  cattle  are  exported,  as 
well  as  beef,  mutton,  and  wool.  The  export  of  maize,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products  is  almost  equal  in  value,  and 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  wine 
are  produced  in  the  north,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
are  established.  In  every  respect  Argentina  is  a  progressive 
and  prosperous  country. 

The  chief  city  is  Buenos  Aires,  the  largest  town  in  South 
America,  or,  indeed,  in  any  country  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. It  has  a  population  of  over  1,250,000.  Spanish  is 
the  national  language,  but  many  other  tongues  are  spoken 
in  this  great  seaport — French,  ( lerman,  Italian,  English,  and 
others.  Great  sums  have  been  spent  in  improving  the 
harbour  and  'its  approaches,  as  the  water  is  very  shallow  near 
the  shore.  The  port  of  La  Plata,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
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estuary,  has  drawn  much  sea  traffic  to  its  better  natural 
harbour.  Bahia  Blanca,  some  400  miles  to  the  south,  is  an 
important  trading  centre.  On  the  Parana  is  Rosario,  a  river- 
port  and  railway  centre  with  large  exports  of  the  products  of 
the  fertile  northern  provinces. 

Chile  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  country.  It  occupies  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes,  from  the  watershed  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  its  length  is  nearly  2,000  miles,  while  its  average 


The  Cathedral,  Buenos  Aires. 

width  is  only  about  100.  The  ridge  of  the  Andes  is  highest 
towards  the  north  and  centre  of  the  country,  and  many  peaks 
are  volcanic ;  Aconcagua  reaches  a  height  of  over  23,000 
feet.  A  lower  coast-range  fringes  the  ocean,  leaving  a 
central  valley  running  north  and  south.  Towards  the  south, 
where  the  general  level  is  lower,  this  coast-range  appears  as 
a  chain  of  islands  fringing  the  coast,  and  the  central  valley 
as  a  maze  of  channels  and  fiords. 

The  temperature  of  the  low  ground  varies  with  the  latitude 
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from  tropical  heat  in  the  north  to  the  cold  and  stormy  weather 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  A  cold  ocean  current  sets  northwards 
along  the  coast,  and  modifies  the  heat  towards  the  north. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  lie  in  the  region  of  the 
easterly  trade-winds,  and,  being  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
mountains,  they  have  almost  no  rainfall.  Except  where 
irrigated  from  mountain  streams,  the  central  valley  is  a 
desert  South  of  this  region  the  westerly  winds  bring  an 
abundant  rainfall,  and  agriculture  and  lumbering  are  carried 
on  ;  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are  raised  and  exported. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  country  are  connected  with 


The  Harbour,   I  'alparaiso. 

mining.  In  the  desert  regions  there  are  great  deposits  of 
"  Chilean  saltpetre,"  from  which  valuable  manures  are  made, 
and  the  export  of  nitrates,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  country's  trade.  Copper,  silver,  and  a 
little  gold  are  also  exported. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  in  the  central 
valley,  below  the  snow-capped  ridge  of  the  Andes.  •  Its  port 
is  Valparaiso,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America,  with  many  French,  German,  and  British  traders. 
Iquique,  in  the  north,  is  the  chief  nitrate-exporting  centre. 
It  stands  in  the  desert  region,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  canal  from  the  Andes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

The  Countries  of  South  America 
(continued]. 

NORTH  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  lies  the  inland 
republic  of  Bolivia.  In  the  west  is  a  lofty  plateau  basin,  in 
which  lies  Lake  Titicaca,  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes  are  the  peaks  of  Sorata  and 
Illimani,  over  20,000  feet  high.  East  of  this  ridge  the  ground 
slopes  north-east  towards  the  Amazon  basin,  and  south-east 
to  that  of  the  Paraguay.  These  eastward  slopes  are  forest- 
clad  and  produce  rubber  and  timber ;  coffee  and  grain  crops 
are  also  cultivated.  On  the  plateau  and  in  the  mountains 
grazing  and  mining  are  the  chief  occupations. 

The  chief  exports  of  Bolivia  are  the  products  of  its  mines. 
It  produces  one-fourth  of  all  the  tin  used  in  the  world. 
Silver  was  formerly  a  noted  product.  The  Spaniards  called 
Bolivia  the  "  Silver  State,"  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver  produced,  as  well  as  copper  and  other 
metals.  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  country  passes  through 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Chile  and  Peru.  The  capital  is  La  Paz, 
a  town  of  some  80,000  inhabitants. 

Peru  was  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
South  America,  and  is  the  most  progressive  of  the  group  of 
republics  which  occupy  the  north-west  of  the  continent.  Its 
surface  consists  of  three  regions — the  coast-plain,  which  is 
almost  a  desert  unless  where  watered  by  mountain-streams ; 
the  mountain  region,  where  the  head-streams  of  the  Amazon 
flow  northwards  through  parallel  valleys  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes ;  and  the  rich  slopes  and  plains  of  the  interior, 
which  form  part  of  the  great  Amazon  forest  region,  and  are 
watered  by  tributaries  which  are  navigable  even  at  this  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic. 

Peru  is  rich  in  minerals  and  its  soil  is  fertile,  even  the  coast 
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plain  only  needing  irrigation  to  yield  rich  crops  of  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice.  The  country  is  little  developed, 
however,  and,  except  on  the  coast,  the  people  are  mostly  of 
native  Indian  races.  Communications  are  difficult  owing  to 
the  absence  of  practicable  passes  across  the  mountain  ranges  ; 
the  railways  to  the  interior  have  been  carried  across  at  a 
height  of  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet. 

The  forests  of  the  interior  yield  rubber  and  cinchona  bark, 
from  which  quinine  is  manufactured,  and  rich  crops  of  maize 
and  other  food  plants  are  grown.  The  mountain  valleys  and 
plateaus  afford  grazing  for  troops  of  wool-bearing  animals 


Lima,  the  Capital  of  Peru. 

peculiar  to  this  continent — llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas — 
some  of  which  are  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  river- 
courses  towards  the  Pacific  form  narrow,  fertile  strips  across 
the  desert,  where  crops  are  raised  by  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
The  country  was  peculiarly  rich  in  silver  and  gold  when  it 
was  conquered  and  plundered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1532,  and 
silver  is  still  one  of  its  principal  exports.  Sugar,  cotton, 
wool,  and  forest  products  are  also  important  articles  of  trade. 
Lima,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  dry  plain  some  seven  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  a  city  of  140,000  inhabitants.  Its  sea- 
port, Callao,  is  a  busy  centre  of  shipping.  Much  of  its  trade 
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is  with  Britain  and  Germany.  To  the  south  is  Mollendo,  a 
small  seaport,  from  which  a  railway  runs  across  the  mountains 
to  Arequipa,  one  of  the  loftiest  towns  in  the  world,  standing 
on  a  plain  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  railway  ex- 
tends to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  who  were 
the  native  rulers  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

Ecuador,  as  its  name  implies,  lies  under  the  Equator.  It 
is  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  its 
former  size  has  been  diminished  in  recent  years  by  the 
settlement  of  boundary  disputes  with  its  neighbours.  Its 
area  is  about  116,000  square  miles  and  its  population  less 
than  1,250,000,  of  whom  scarcely  one-third  have  European 
blood  in  their  veins. 

The  coast  region  of  Ecuador  is  barren  towards  the  south, 
but  in  the  north  is  well  watered  and  of  a  tropical  fertility.  The 
mountain  region  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a 
series  of  plateaus  or  basins,  which  are  separated  by  cross 
ridges.  In  these  basins  rivers  take  their  rise,  some  of  which 
break  through  the  western  range  to  the  Pacific  in  deep 
mountain  gorges,  while  others  find  their  way  through  the 
eastern  range  to  the  Amazon.  Part  of  the  Amazon  slope 
which  was  formerly  claimed  by  Ecuador  is  now  included 
in  Peru. 

The  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  which  cuts  into  the  coastline 
towards  the  south,  is  the  only  important  opening  on  the 
Pacific  coast  between  the  fiords  of  Chile  and  the  Gulf  of 
Panama.  Several  rivers  join  to  form  a  large  estuary  on  the 
north  side  of  the  gulf.  In  the  valleys  of  those  rivers,  and 
in  the  north  of  the  coast  plain,  there  are  valuable  forests ; 
the  slopes  of  the  interior  are  also  forest-clad.  The  chief 
product  is  cocoa ;  coffee  and  rubber  are  also  exported,  but 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  not  largely  developed. 

Guayaquil,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  is  the  chief  seaport. 
The  capital,  Quito,  stands  on  a  plain  among  the  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  over  9,000  feet.  Though  standing  almost 
exactly  under  the  Equator,  the  city  enjoys  a  climate  which  is 
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temperate  rather  than  tropical,  and  the  mountain  peaks  which 
stand  around  it  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  Several  of 
these  are  nearly  20,000  feet  high.  From  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  railway  construction  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  internal  communications  are  in  a  somewhat  primi- 
tive state. 

The  remainder  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  occupied  by  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  which  has  also  a  shorter  coastline 
upon  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  west  of  this  state  is  occupied 
by  the  Andes,  here  a  triple  chain,  with  valleys  draining 
northwards  by  the  river  Magdalena ;  the  eastern  plains 


Quito. 

belong  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  partly  to 
that  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  which  are 
worked  and  exported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  iron, 
coal,  petroleum,  and  salt.  The  soil  is  rich  in  all  tropical 
products,  but  is  little  cultivated.  Coffee,  rubber,  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  articles  exported.  Trade  is  little  developed, 
and  internal  communications  are  in  a  very  backward  state. 

The  chief  centres  of  population  are  either  on  the  seacoast 
or  on  the  elevated  and,  therefore,  temperate  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Bogota,  the  capital,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
about  9,000  feet,  and  has  a  population  estimated  at  150,000. 
Cartagena,  formerly  the  chief  port,  has  a  fortified  harbour 
on  the  north  coast,  but  is  now  surpassed  in  size  and  com- 
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meice  by  Barranquilla,  on  the  Magdalena,  which  is  connected 
by  rail  with  its  seaport,  Sabanilla. 

Venezuela  completes  the  circle  of  Spanish-American 
republics  which  we  set  out  to  survey.  The  surface  divides 
naturally  into  three  regions — the  northern  mountain  range, 
which  curves  round  to  the  east  from  the  Andes ;  the  llanos,  . 
or  plains  of  the  Orinoco  basin ;  and  the  eastern  or  Guiana 
highlands.  The  industries  of  the  country  are  little  developed, 
but  the  coast  regions  have  a  considerable  production  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber.  Cattle-raising  is  the  sole  industry 
of  the  llanos.  The  eastern  highland  region  is  little  known, 
but  gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked. 

The  two  chief  towns  are  Caracas,  the  capital,  and  Valencia, 
which  lies  in  the  coffee-growing  district.  La  Guaira,  the  sea- 
port of  Caracas  and  the  chief  coast  town,  is  only  some 
6  miles  from  the  capital  in  a  straight  line ;  but  the  railway 
which  connects  the  two  is  23  miles  long  and  ascends  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet. 

East  of  Venezuela  lie  the  three  European  colonies  of 
South  America — British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana.  The 
coast  is  low  and  flat,  except  towards  the  east.  The  Dutch, 
who  originally  colonized  what  is  now  British  Guiana,  built 
huge  dikes  to  exclude  the  sea  from  the  swamps  which  were 
overflowed  at  high  tide,  and  these  stretches  of  reclaimed  land 
are  extraordinarily  fertile.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  chief  crops. 
The  interior  slopes  upward  to  the  highlands  of  Guiana,  which 
in  the  west  culminate  in  a  mountain  range;  Roraima,  the 
highest  point,  is  nearly  9,000  feet  high. 

British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  nearly  300,000,  including  a  large  number  of 
negroes  and  of  East  Indians,  who  work  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. Georgetown,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara 
River,  is  built  on  ground  which  is  below  sea-level  at  high 
water.  It  is  drained  by  pumps  and  by  canals  which  are 
opened  to  the  sea  at  low  tide,  and  the  streets  are  beautifully 
shaded  with  trees. 
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Dutch  Guiana  is  about  half  the  area  of  the  British  colony, 
and  is  similar  in  its  surface  and  its  productions.  The  chief 
town  is  Paramaribo.  French  Guiana  is  somewhat  smaller  in 
area.  Its  resources  have  been  little  developed.  It  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  penal  settlement  to  which  criminals  are  sent  from 
France — a  punishment  which  is  much  dreaded.  The  capital 
is  Cayenne. 

The    Falkland    Islands,   which   lie  some   300   miles   east 
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of  southern  Patagonia,  form  a  British  colony.  They  were 
occupied  as  a  centre  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  a  station  where 
ships  might  shelter  and  refit  if  necessary  on  the  stormy  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn.  The  area  of  the  islands  is  6,500  square 
miles,  and  the  population  somewhat  over  2,000.  The  climate 
is  stormy  and  very  moist,  although  the  rainfall  is  not  exces- 
sive, and  grain  crops  do  not  grow  well.  The  chief  industry  is 
sheep-farming ;  and  wool,  tallow,  and  whale-oil  are  exported. 
The  capital,  Stanley,  is  a  little  town  of  some  800  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
The   Old   Country. 

WE  have  now  to  make  a  survey  of  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World — the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  We  will  begin  with  Europe,  but,  before  studying 
the  continent  itself,  we  must  pay  a  brief  visit  to  that  group 
of  islands  off  its  western  shores  which  thousands  of  our 
kinsfolk  all  over  the  world  speak  of  as  "home,"  or  "the  Old 
Country."  These  islands,  which  form  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  only  121,000  square  miles 
in  area,  but  they  are  the  centre  of  the  greatest  empire  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  British  Empire,  of  which  our 
own  island  forms  one  member,  extends  over  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world,  and  one-fifth  of  all 
its  people  live  under  the  Union  Jack,  the  flag  of  that  empire. 
The  British  Isles  consist  of  two  large  islands  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones.  The  largest  island,  Great  Britain,  contains 
the  kingdom  of  England  in  the  south  and  Scotland  in  the 
north,  and  the  principality  of  Wales  in  the  west.  The 
smaller  island,  Ireland,  lies  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  The  Strait  of  Dover, 
which  unites  these  two,  is  only  21  miles  wide.  These 
narrow  seas,  which  divide  Britain  from  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  have  been  her  bulwark  against  invasion,  and  have 
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helped  her  to  develop  that  sea  power  through  which  she 
is  said  to  "  rule  the  waves." 

Great  Britain  is  only  a  little  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Newfoundland,  but  it  is  the  home  of  over  40,000,000 
of  people.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  people  should 
live  in  so  small  an  island,  and  still  more  strange  when  we 
learn  that  less  than  half  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and 
that  considerable  tracts  in  the  north  and  west  have  very 
few  inhabitants.  The  explanation  is  this :  Great  Britain 
does  not  live  upon  what  it  produces ;  it  cannot  grow  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  food  it  requires,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  industrial  nations  of  the 
world,  and  imports  its  food  from  other  lands  in  exchange  for 
its  manufactured  goods. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  surface  of  this  wonderful  island. 
The  whole  of  the  south  and  east  is  low  ground,  rarely  rising 
above  500  feet  in  height.  The  south-western  peninsula — 
Cornwall  and  Devon — is  hilly,  however,  and  from  the 
plateau  of  Salisbury  Plain  low  ridges  of  chalk  hills  run  out 
to  the  eastward.  On  the  west  the  peninsula  of  Wales  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  mountain  ranges  and  peaks, 
of  which  Snowdon,  3,500  feet,  is  the  highest.  In  the  north 
of  England  a  broad  range  of  hills,  the  Pennine  chain,  runs 
north  and  south ;  on  the  west  of  these  a  detached  group 
of  hills,  the  Cumbrian,  contains  the  famous  Lake  District 
of  England ;  and  on  the  east  are  fertile  valleys  shut  off  from 
the  sea  by  a  ridge  of  higher  ground. 

North  of  the  Pennines  the  Cheviot  Hills  form  part  of  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  southern 
part  of  Scotland  is  occupied  with  hills  and  uplands  as  far 
as  the  rich  central  plain,  which  extends  across  the  country 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  North  of  this  plain  the 
surface  is  mountainous ;  three-fourths  of  Scotland,  indeed, 
is  covered  with  hills  and  mountains.  The  Grampians  occupy 
the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  north-west  are  the  irregular 
masses  and  ridges  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 
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Ireland  lies  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  one-fourth  less  than  Newfoundland  in  area,  but  has  a 
population  of  nearly  4,500,000.  Ireland  consists  of  a  low- 
central  plain,  with  detached  masses  of  hills  and  mountains 
surrounding  it  on  every  side.  The  highest  mountains  are 
in  the  west,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plain  drains 
westward,  the  rivers  having  very  flat  and  often  marshy  courses 
before  they  break  through  the  rim  of  hills  and  fall  into  the  sea. 

The  British  Isles  lie  in  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador  and 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Newfoundland,  but  their  climate 
is  much  milder.  This  is  due,  as  we  have  already  learned, 
to  the  mild  winds  which  accompany  the  south-west  drift- 
current  of  the  Atlantic.  Ice  is  never  seen  on  their  coasts, 
and,  except  on  the  mountains,  snow  rarely  lies  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time. 

The  rain-winds  come  from  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Ireland,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  and  England, 
the  rainfall  is  more  than  double  that  which  falls  on  the 
eastern  plains.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  islands  where 
agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully.  Droughts, 
floods,  or  untimely  frosts  rarely  cause  much  damage.  In 
Ireland  the  moist  climate  and  the  flatness  of  the  interior 
make  the  country  more  suitable  for  pasturage  than  for  grain 
culture,  and  the  richness  of  its  meadows  has  earned  for  it 
the  name  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle." 

In  the  south  of  England  wheat  and  other  crops  grow 
abundantly.  Yet  here  much  of  the  land  is  now  used  only 
for  pasturage.  Wheat  can  be  imported  from  Canada  and 
elsewhere  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  grown,  while  the  rich 
pastures  fatten  the  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  are 
required  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  great  cities.  The  hills 
of  Wales,  Northern  England,  and  Scotland  are  mostly  used 
for  sheep-rearing.  In  the  far  north  there  is  much  ground 
where  even  sheep  cannot  find  pasture.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  dark  brown  and  purple  heather,  varied  with 
bare,  rocky  slopes  and  moss-covered  bogs.  This  is  the 
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hunting-ground  of  Scotland,  where  the  red  deer  are  carefully 
preserved  for  sport. 

The  North  Sea  is  the  great  fishing-ground  of  Britain. 
The  shallow  Dogger  Bank  yields  a  valuable  harvest  of  fish, 
and  the  vast  shoals  of  herring  which  migrate  round  the  coasts 
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support  a  fishery  in  which  hundreds  of  small  steamers  and 
sailing  boats  are  engaged. 

The  chief  industries  of  Great  Britain  are  connected  with 
its  coalfields.  Coal,  iron-ore,  and  limestone  are  found 
together  in  various  parts,  and  give  rise  to  coal  mining  and 
exporting,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  all  the  occupations 
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which  arise  from  these,  such  as  engineering  and  shipbuilding. 
The  great  mining  centres  lie  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain 
areas — in  South  Wales,  on  the  south,  west,  and  east  of  the 
Pennine  ridge,  and  in  the  central  plain  of  Scotland.  In 
these  places  great  manufacturing  towns  have  arisen  during 
the  last  century,  and  have  changed  Great  Britain  from  a 
thriving  agricultural  country  to  a  vast  hive  of  manufacturing 
industry,  from  which  goods  are  sent  out  over  all  the  world. 
Ireland,  which  has  few  coalfields  of  any  extent,  has  not 
shared  in  this  transformation,  and  still  depends  chiefly  upon 
its  agricultural  products. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
The   Old  Country    (continued"). 

THE  south  and  east  of  England,  as  we  have  said,  is  level  in 
surface,  and  still  remains  an  agricultural  country,  rich  in 
orchards  and  farms.  All  the  large  towns  in  this  district  are 
sea  or  river  ports.  Of  these  London  is  the  chief.  London 
has  been  for  centuries  the  great  centre  of  England's  trade 
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with  the  world.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  city  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  "  Greater  London "  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  700  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  7,000,000. 
It  stretches  for  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  which, 
although  a  small  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Only  three  countries — the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France — have  a  greater  trade  than 
this  one  city. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
its  Houses  of  Parliament  laws  are  made  for  the  whole  of  the 
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British  Isles.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
great  self-governing  colonies  have  offices  there,  and  com- 
missioners to  look  after  their  interests,  while  the  other 
colonies  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government  which 
sits  in  London.  In  some  respects  London  is  the  capital 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  chief  centre  of  banking  and 
financial  business,  which  counts  for  much  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nations. 

In  a  sheltered  bay  of  the  English  Channel  are  two  great 
seaports — Portsmouth,    which   is   the   chief   station   of  the 
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British  navy;  and  Southampton,  where  we  may  see  great 
ocean  liners  from  America,  South  Africa,  India,  and  other 
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far-off  lands.  Near  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  west  is  an 
old  river-port — formerly  of  more  importance  than  it  now  is — 
the  city  of  Bristol,  from  which  in  1497  John  Cabot  set  sail 
on  his  memorable  voyage  to  the  West. 

North  of  the  Bristol  Channel  rise  the  mountains  of  Wales 
— the  Cambrian  Mountains  as  they  are  called.  Where  they 
slope  towards  the  Channel  a  rich  coalfield  has  been  opened 
up,  and  the  town  of  Cardiff  has  become  a  great  coal-exporting 
port,  with  splendid  accommodation  for  shipping.  Welsh 
coal  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  steam-engines,  and  is  used 
in  the  ships  of  the  navy. 

In  the  midland  district  of  England,  south  of  the  Pennine 
range,  there  is  another  great  coal  and  iron  mining  district 
It  is  known  as  the  "  Black  Country  "  on  account  of  its  many 
coal-pits  and  iron-foundries,  and  its  hundreds  of  tall  chimney- 
stacks  which  blacken  earth  and  sky  with  their  smoke.  The 
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district  is  covered  with  a  network  of  manufacturing  towns 
and  busy  railways.  Birmingham  is  the  largest  city,  a  centre 
of  production  of  all  sorts  of  metal  goods  and  machinery. 
A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  district  called 
"The  Potteries,"  where  a  group  of  towns  carry  on  earthen- 
ware manufacture. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  these  swarming 
industrial  centres  and  the  quiet  agricultural  country  in  the 
south-east,  where  we  still  see  the  green  fields,  the  sleepy- 
looking  villages,  and  the  soft  blue  skies  of  Old  England. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Pennines  we  come  to  another 
great  coalfield,  lying  mostly  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 
Here,  also,  there  is  a  thick  cluster  of  busy  manufacturing 
towns.  The  chief  industry  of  these  towns  is  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  manufacture 
has  arisen  in  this  special  district.  In  the  first  place,  the 
supply  of  coal  has  made  manufacture  possible.  Then  the 
sheltered  estuary  of  the  Mersey  provided  a  convenient  port 
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for  ships  coming  from  America  with  cargoes  of  raw  cotton. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  specially  moist  climate,  due 
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to  the  Atlantic  winds  striking  the  Pennine  ridge,  and  cotton- 
spinning  can  only  be  carried  on  where  the  air  is  damp. 

The  centre  of  this  cotton  district  is  Manchester,  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  manufacturing  cities.  Manchester 
is  now  joined  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  by  a  ship  canal, 
and  the  cargoes  of  raw  material  are  landed  at  the  doors 
of  its  mills.  Liverpool,  the  second  seaport  in  England,  is 
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the  great  centre  of  ocean  trade  with  the  New  World,  and 
its  docks  stretch  for  over  seven  miles  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  great  Atlantic  liners  which  start  from  its  floating 
landing-stage  we  may  see  some  bound  for  Newfoundland. 

The  last  of  the  great  coalfields  of  England  lies  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pennines.  Here  also  manufacturing 
towns  dot  the  countryside,  as  we  see  from  our  maps.  The 
chief  industry  in  these  towns  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens. 
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In  former  times  the  wool  was  obtained  from  the  flocks  of 
sheep  which  fed  on  the  upland  pastures,  but  with  the 
increase  in  trade  this  supply  has  become  far  too  small,  and 
cargoes  of  wool  come  from  far-off  Australia  and  South  Africa 
to  feed  the  looms  of  Yorkshire.  Leeds  is  the  chief  centre  of 
this  industry.  Farther  south  is  Sheffield,  which  has  a  world- 
wide trade  in  cutlery  and  steel  goods. 

This  eastern  coalfield  stretches  far  north,  and  near  the 
coast  there  are  also  iron-mines;  a  great  iron  industry 
flourishes  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire,  with 
Middlesborough  as  its  port.  Still  farther  north  are  some 
of  the  chief  coal-exporting  towns  of  England,  the  largest 
being  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  is  also  a  northern  coal- 
field on  the  west  side  of  the  Pennines,  with  some  export 
from  the  coast  towns  near  the  Solway  Firth,  and  a  great  ship- 
building industry  at  Barrow-in-Furness. 

The  people  of  England  are  of  mixed  race,  descended 
mainly  from  the  Teutonic  tribes  whom  we  call  Angles  and 
Saxons.  These  settled  in  the  country  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  native  Celtic  inhabitants  were  driven  westward  to 
the  peninsulas  of  Cornwall  and  Wales.  The  English  language 
is  also  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  akin  to  German  and  other 
Western  European  tongues ;  but  in  Wales  a  Celtic  language 
known  as  Cymric  or  Welsh  is  still  in  common  use. 

When  we  proceed  still  farther  north  and  cross  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Border  district  of  Scotland. 
Here  the  southern  uplands  are  chiefly  used  for  raising  sheep, 
while  the  lower  valleys  alone  are  under  cultivation.  There 
are  several  busy  towns  with  some  manufactures  of  woollens, 
but  this  section  of  Scotland  is  agricultural  and  pastoral  rather 
than  industrial. 

The  midland  plain,  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
diagonally  across  the  country  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay, 
contains  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Scotland.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  here 
also  are  its  coalfields  and  most  of  its  manufactures.  Coal 
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is  found  near  the  Ayrshire  coast,  in  the  Clyde  valley, 
together  with  iron,  in  the  Forth  valley,  and,  beyond  it,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  There  is  an  active  export  trade  carried  on 
by  Leith  and  the  other  towns  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Leith 
is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  the  two 
towns  having  expanded  so  as  to  become  practically  one. 
Edinburgh  has  many  manufactures,  and  is  well  known  as 
a  centre  of  education  and  of  the  printing  industries. 

Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  is  the  largest  town  in  Scotland  and 
the  second  largest  in  the  empire.  The  lower  part  of  the 
river  has  been  deepened  to  admit  the  largest  steamships  to 
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its  docks,  and  it  has  a  busy  trade  with  the  American 
continent.  Glasgow  is  the  largest  shipbuilding  centre  in 
the  world.  The  towns  near  it  are  engaged  in  coal-mining 
and  iron-working,  and  there  is  also  an  active  manufacture 
of  cotton.  The  chief  towns  on  the  east  of  Scotland  are 
Dundee,  a  centre  of  the  linen  and  jute  industries;  and 
Aberdeen,  which  has  considerable  coasting  trade  and  ship- 
building, and  is  a  great  fishing  centre. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  lie  north  of  this  central  plain 
and  west  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Aberdeenshire.    The  popula- 
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tion  is  scanty,  and  differs  considerably  in  race  and  language 
from  that  of  Lowland  Scotland.  In  the  Lowlands  the 
language  is  English,  and  the  people  belong  to  the  same 
Teutonic  stock  as  those  of  England.  In  the  Highlands  the 
older  Celtic  race  still  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  though 
English  is  now  taught  in  the  schools,  and  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  the  native  tongue. 

Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mainly  a  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural country.  From  its  want  of  coalfields,  manufactures 
are  little  developed,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  east  coast, 
where  coal  can  be  most  cheaply  imported  from  England  and 
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Scotland.  Belfast,  in  the  north,  is  the  largest  town,  and  in 
its  great  shipbuilding  yards  many  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners 
have  been  built.  There  are  also  busy  linen  factories. 

Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  the  second  city  in 
size.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liffey.  It  has  many  fine  public  buildings  and  churches, 
and  is  a  town  with  an  interesting  history.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  England,  and  is  famous  for  its  great 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Londonderry,  in  the  north,  has 
shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  industries.  Atlantic  liners 
from  England  or  Scotland  which  pass  round  the  north  of 
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Ireland  usually  call  at  Moville,  near  Londonderry.  In  the 
south-west  the  city  of  Cork  is  situated  on  a  magnificent  har- 
bour. On  the  same  harbour  is  Queenstown,  where  Atlantic 
liners  from  Liverpool  call  for  passengers  and  mails.  Cork 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

Ireland  has  a  long  and  interesting  history,  in  many  ways 
different  from  that  of  England.  It  was  a  Christian  country 
long  before  England  or  Scotland ;  it  was  known  all  over 
Europe  for  its  learning,  and  was  often  called  the  "Isle  of 
Saints."  Many  ruined  churches  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments of  those  days  still  remain.  The  people  are  mostly 
descended  from  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  the  old 
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Celtic  tongue  is  still  spoken,  especially  in  the  west,  although 
English  is  the  language  in  general  use. 

The  story  of  Ireland  after  its  annexation  by  England  is 
marred  by  the  record  of  much  misgovernment,  and  for  cen- 
turies the  development  and  progress  of  the  country  was  slow. 
In  recent  times,  however,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  who 
form  the  backbone  of  the  population,  have  been  better  cared 
for  by  their  government  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  are  not  only  helped  to  become  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  they  occupy,  but  are  taught  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation  and  assisted  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  in  the  best  markets.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
people  are  largely  descended  from  Scottish  settlers, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
The  Continent  of  Europe. 

A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  Old 
World,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  consists  of  two  great 
masses  of  land — Africa,  to  the  south,  almost  surrounded  by 
oceans  and  seas,  and  the  combined  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  sometimes  called  Eurasia,  to  the  north.  The 
western  projection  of  this  northern  mass  is  called  Europe.  It 
is  joined  to  Asia  on  its  eastern  frontier,  but  differs  as  much 
from  that  continent  in  its  history  and  its  civilization  as  if  a 
wide  ocean  rolled  between ;  in  many  points,  indeed,  there 
is  less  difference  between  Europe  and  North  America  than 
between  Europe  and  Asia. 

On  the  north  and  west  Europe  is  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  its 
boundary  is  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  and  the  great  salt  lake  called  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  eastern  frontier  follows  the  line  of  the 
Ural  River  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Its  area  is  3,750,000 
square  miles,  or  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Canada.  The 
coastline  is  very  much  indented,  and  the  numerous  bays 
and  gulfs  open  up  the  country  to  sea-borne  trade.  Except 
in  Russia,  no  part  of  Europe  is  more  than  400  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  most  parts  are  within  200  miles  of  it. 

As  to  its  relief,  Europe  consists  of  a  great  central  plain 
extending  from  the  English  Channel  on  the  west  to  the 
Ural  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  broadening  eastwards  until 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  Russia  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  Only  small  parts  of  this 
plain  rise  to  600  feet  above  sea-level. 

There  are  two  highland  regions,  a  northern  and  a  southern. 
The  northern  occupies  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  over  8,000  feet;  it  is  a  continuation 
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of  the  mountain  system  which  forms  the  highlands  of 
Great  Britain.  The  southern  highlands  are  more  extensive 
and  varied.  In  the  west  are  the  great  plateau  of  Spain  and 
the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  centre  are  the  curving 
mass  of  the  Alps,  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  and 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  running  through  Italy.  In  the 
east  are  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  enclosing  the  plains  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  Caucasus  Mountains,  which  are  loftier  than  the  Alps, 
are  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  Asia  rather  than 
Europe. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Europe  rise  in  the  southern  mountain 
region.  The  Spanish  plateau  is  drained  by  the  Douro, 
Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  by  the  Ebro  towards  the  Mediterranean.  A  lower 
plateau  in  the  south-east  of  France,  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  gives  rise  to  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Seine  in  that  country.  The  Alps  and  their  outlying  branches 
contain  the  head-waters  of  the  Rhone  on  the  west,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Po 
on  the  south.  The  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula  flow  north-west 
from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  main  system.  A  low 
tableland  near  the  centre  of  Russia  contains  the  sources  of 
several  great  rivers — the  Dnieper  and  Don,  flowing  to  the 
Black  Sea;  the  Volga,  the  longest  river  of  Europe,  flowing 
to  the  Caspian ;  and  others  of  less  importance  flowing  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  White  Sea. 

The  climate  of  Europe  depends  upon  two  main  influences 
— latitude  and  ocean  winds  ;  and  as  Western  Europe  is  much 
broken  up  by  great  bays  and  inlets,  the  influence  of  the  ocean 
winds  counts  for  more  than  that  of  latitude.  Europe  lies 
in  the  zone  of  the  south-west  winds,  and  these  blow  over  an 
ocean  which  is  warmer  than  other  waters  in  the  same  latitude 
by  reason  of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift.  Thus  the  whole  western 
coast  remains  ice-free  in  winter,  and  barley  can  be  grown  in 
Norway  even  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Instead  of  the 
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winter  cold  increasing  as  we  travel  from  south  to  north, 
we  find  that  in  Europe  it  increases  as  we  go  from  west  to 
east — that  is,  as  we  travel  inland  from  the  sea. 

We  have  already  seen  how  in  Canada  the  Pacific  winds 
give  a  moist  and  equable  climate  to  the  west  coast,  while 
the  prairies  have  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  same 
effects  are  produced  in  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  winds ;  but 
there  is  no  mountain  barrier  near  the  coast  to  rob  these 
winds  of  their  moisture  suddenly.  They  blow  along  the 
ranges  of  mountains  rather  than  across  them,  and  so  their 
influence  extends  far  inland  over  Central  Europe.  Only  on 
the  great  Russian  plains  do  we  find  an  extreme  continental 
climate  like  that  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  has  a  special  type  of  climate  of 
its  own.  In  summer,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  Equator, 
the  heat-zones  and  also  the  wind-zones  extend  farther  north 
than  in  winter,  and  the  Mediterranean  is  then  within 
the  north-east  trade-wind  region.  These  winds  come  as  dry 
winds,  and  the  summer  rainfall  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
is  extremely  small.  In  winter  this  region  is  sheltered  by 
the  high  mountains  from  the  cold  northern  air,  and  it  is  a 
favourite  winter  resort  for  invalids  on  account  of  its  mild 
climate. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
The   Iberian   Peninsula. 

THE  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  consists  mainly  of 
three  great  peninsulas — the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Italy,  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  France  and  Austria-Hungary  have 
also  each  a  short  Mediterranean  coast ;  but  they  belong 
rather  to  the  central  region  of  Europe. 

The   Iberian   Peninsula  contains  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
and  the  republic  of  Portugal,  which  was  also  a  kingdom 
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until  a  few  years  ago.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula 
is  a  plateau  raised  some  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
the  north-east  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  divides  the  central 
plateau  from  the  Pyrenees,  a  lofty  range  with  peaks  over 
9,000  feet  high ;  in  the  south  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia 
in  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir  divide  it  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  rises  to  over  11,000  feet. 

Though  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  peninsula  has 
an  extreme  climate,  due  to  its  elevation.  Except  on  the 
coast  ranges  and  in  the  low  plains  the  air  is  dry,  and  the 
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range  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  stands  on  a  dusty,  wind-swept  plain  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  a  small  river  which  is  usually  dry,  but  at  times 
is  a  raging  torrent.  The  high  plains  are  used  only  for 
grazing.  There  are  few  farm-houses,  as  the  people  live 
mostly  in  villages  and  small  towns. 

The  lower  valleys  and  plains  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  products  are  rather  those  of  the  tropics  than  of  the 
temperate  zone ;  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  desert 
plateaus,  Spain  seems  to  belong  to  Africa  rather  than  to 
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Europe,  and  it  has  been  said  that  "Africa  begins  at  the 
Pyrenees."  The  rocky  slopes  of  the  lower  hills  are  cut  into 
terraces  for  vineyards.  On  the  fertile  plains  are  forests  of 
chestnut  trees,  evergreen  and  cork  oaks,  groves  of  olives, 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  date-palms  and  bananas.  Maize, 
rice,  and  even  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated. 

The  peninsula  has  great  mineral  wealth,  but  the  mines 
are  mostly  worked  by  foreign  companies.  The  mountains 
of  the  south  yield  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals, 
and  those  of  the  extreme  north  contain  some  of  the  richest 
iron  mines  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  occupies  five-sixths  of  the 
peninsula,  has  a  long  and  romantic  history.  It  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  overrun  by  the  Moors,  an  African  people 
who  were  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  were  famous 
for  their  learning  and  their  skill  in  various  arts.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Spain  became  the  chief  colonizing 
power  of  the  world,  and  claimed  for  her  own  most  of  the 
continents  of  North  and  South  America.  After  the  loss  of 
her  naval  supremacy,  Spain  sank  into  a  second-rate  power  ; 
but  her  natural  wealth  is  still  great,  and  it  only  requires 
energy  and  good  government  to  restore  her  to  her  ancient 
rank  among  the  nations. 

The  people  are  fond  of  amusement,  especially  of  the 
national  sport  of  bull-fighting,  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  a 
life  of  strenuous  toil.  Their  politeness — even  that  of  the 
beggars,  who  swarm  in  every  town — is  famed  all  over  the 
world.  In  race  they  are  mainly  of  the  old  Celtic  stock  of 
Western  Europe ;  but  other  elements  have  been  added 
during  their  varied  history.  The  language  is  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Latin  of  ancient  Rome. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  Spain  are  rich  in  relics  of  a  departed 
greatness,  especially  in  the  south,  where  Moorish  architec- 
ture reached  its  highest  excellence.  Cadiz,  in  the  south- 
west, is  the  chief  shipping  port.  Near  it  is  Palos,  from 
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which  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  great  westward  adventure. 
Barcelona,  in  the  north-east,  is  the  chief  manufacturing  centre 
and  the  second  seaport.  The  internal  communications  are 
poor,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  are  little  developed. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  Spain  is  the  small  rocky  peninsula 
of  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  British  possession,  and  is  strongly 
fortified. 

The  republic  of  Portugal  occupies  the  south-west  of  the 
peninsula,  including  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  rivers 
Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  industry ;  trade  and  commerce  are  little  developed, 
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and  are  mostly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  Even  the  vine- 
yards are  often  managed  by  English  and  other  foreign 
companies.  The  people  and  the  language  are  similar  to 
those  of  Spain.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Oporto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  are  the 
chief  towns,  and  are  great  centres  of  shipping.  The  Por- 
tuguese were  formerly  distinguished  as  navigators  and  ex- 
plorers, and  were  the  first  to  sail  round  Africa  to  the  East 
Indies.  Brazil  was  a  Portuguese  colony  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  Portugal  and  Spain  are  the  chief  customers 
in  Europe  for  the  dry  fish  of  Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Italy. 

THE  second  of  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  forms  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  also  includes  the  island  of 
Sicily,  a  continuation  of  that  peninsula  towards  the  south,  and 
in  the  north  the  Plain  of  Lombardy,  which  lies  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea.  The  large,  mountainous  island  of  Sardinia 
also  belongs  to  Italy. 

The  land  frontier  of  Italy  consists  of  the  southern  ridge  of 
the  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  From  the  western  Alps  the  long  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  having 
its  broader  slope  towards  the  west  in  the  central  part  and 
towards  the  east  in  the  southern  part.  From  the  rainfall  of 
the  lofty  Alps,  and  from  their  melting  snows  and  glaciers, 
many  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed  in  northern  Italy,  where 
the  river  Po  carries  their  water  across  the  great  plain  to  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  The  peninsular  part  of  the  country  has  a 
climate  like  that  of  Spain,  but  less  extreme,  with  dry,  hot 
summers. 

Oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  other  fruits  of  hot  climates 
grow  in  the  south,  while  the  dry  uplands  are  chiefly  used  for 
pasturage.  In  the  north  the  winters  are  too  cold  for  such 
fruits  to  flourish ;  but  in  the  rich,  irrigated  plain  of  the  Po 
great  crops  of  maize  and  rice  are  cultivated.  The  vine  and 
the  olive  grow  everywhere,  and  in  the  north  one  of  the  most 
important  trees  is  the  mulberry.  Its  leaves  are  used  for 
feeding  silkworms,  which  the  country  people  rear  in  vast 
numbers,  and  silk-spinning  is  an  important  industry. 

Italy  is  poor  in  mineral  resources.  Sulphur  is  obtained 
from  Mount  Etna,  a  volcano  in  Sicily,  and  fine  marble  is 
found  in  the  northern  Apennines ;  but  the  want  of  coal  is 
a  hindrance  to  manufacturing  industries.  Agricultural 
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occupations  employ  the  majority  of  the  population.  A 
brisk  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  various  seaports 
in  the  peninsula  and  the  islands,  and  a  well-developed 
railway  system  extends  throughout  the  country.  The 
chief  exports  are  silk,  wine,  olive-oil,  hemp,  sulphur,  and 
marble.  Among  the  imports  we  may  note  over  1,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  our  dry  cod,  for  which  Italy  is  our  second 
best  customer  in  Europe. 

Two  thousand   years  ago  Rome  was  the  capital  of  an 
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empire  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
as  then  known  to  civilized  peoples.  Rome  is  still  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  is  also  the  residence  of 
the  Pope.  Many  splendid  ruins  remain  as  marks  of  its 
former  greatness.  Naples,  to  the  south,  is  the  largest  town 
and  the  second  port ;  it  is  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion. Near  it  is  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius. 

In  the  rich  and  fertile  northern  parts  of  Italy  are  many 
ancient  towns  famed  for  their  wealth  of  great  pictures  and 
noble  buildings.  During  the  Middle  Ages  these  towns  formed 
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separate  and  rival  states,  and  were  often  at  war  among  them- 
selves. Genoa,  on  the  west  coast,  is  still  the  chief  seaport  of 
Italy.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  two  great  pioneer  explorers 
of  the  New  World,  Columbus  and  Cabot.  On  the  east  coast 
is  Venice,  built  upon  a  group  of  low,  sandy  islands,  and 
having  canals  for  streets  and  gondolas  for  street  cars.  Inland 
are  Milan  with  its  marble  cathedral,  Bologna  with  the 
oldest  university  in  the  world,  Florence  "the  beautiful," 
Turin,  and  many  other  cities  whose  ancient  greatness  has 
departed,  but  whose  romantic  history,  beauty  of  situation,  or 
treasures  of  art  draw  thousands  of  visitors  from  other  lands. 

The  Italians  are  an  industrious  people,  but  poverty  is  too 
common  in  the  country.  Many  emigrate  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  where  they  often  work  as  labourers  for  a  time, 
and  return  with  enough  money  saved  to  make  them  com- 
paratively rich  men  in  their  own  land.  The  Italian  language 
is  the  modern  spoken  form  of  the  old  Latin  tongue. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
The  Balkan   Peninsula. 

THE  third  of  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  of  Europe  is  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  It  lies  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the 
west  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east.  The  southern  part 
of  this  large  peninsula,  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  is  much 
divided  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  is 
now  divided  into  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Albania, 
and  Montenegro.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  espe- 
cially in  the  west.  A  ridge  of  high  ground  runs  from  the 
Alps  southward  to  the  Pindus  Mountains,  and  the  Balkans 
and  other  ranges  extend  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea.  There 
is  little  low  ground  except  in  the  east  and  south-east. 
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The  Adriatic  coast  has  an  ample  rainfall,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  which  prevail  in 
winter.  The  rest  of  the  peninsula  has  a  dry  climate,  and 
is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Grapes  and  other 
fruits  grow  well  in  the  west,  and  on  irrigated  lands  in  the 
south.  Maize  and  wheat  are  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  The 
dry  plains  are  used  as  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and 
droves  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  acorns.  There  is  little  indus- 
trial development  of  any  kind,  and  the  whole  region  has 
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been  kept  in  a  backward  state  through  misgovernment  and 
disturbances  due  to  differences  of  religion  and  race. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Greece,  not  much  over  half  the  size 
of  Newfoundland,  is  in  many  ways  the  most  famous  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  land  of  lofty  mountain  ridges,  bold  prom- 
ontories, and  deep  bays,  and  its  people  naturally  make  their 
home  near  the  sea  and  on  the  many  islands  of  its  archipelago. 
Some  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  the  Greeks  were 
the  most  intelligent  and  civilized  people  of  Europe,  and  they 
formed  colonies  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  carried  on  much  trade.  At  the  same  time  they  made 
wonderful  advances  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art. 
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From  the  nature  of  their  country  and  the  difficulty  of 
internal  communication,  the  various  cities  and  colonies 
formed  separate  states  rather  than  parts  of  one  strong 
nation,  and  when  Rome  became  a  great  military  power, 
Greece  was  easily  conquered  and  brought  within  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  greatness  of  Greece  lay  in  the  wonderful 
temples  and  statues  and  paintings  which  adorned  her  cities, 
and  in  the  noble  poems  and  other  books  which  were  written 
in  Greek.  The  Greek  language  was  studied  and  spoken  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek.  The  literature  and  art  of  this  little 
country  have  had  a  deep  influence  upon  every  country  in 
Europe,  and,  through  these,  upon  the  New  World  as  well. 

The  palmy  days  of  ancient  Greece  ended  with  its  con- 
quest by  Rome ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
an  Asiatic  people  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  About  a 
century  ago  Greece  regained  its  independence,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  made  considerable  progress  in  improving 
the  condition  of  its  people  and  in  developing  its  trade. 

The  capital  of  Greece  is  Athens,  a  city  famous  for  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  There  are  few  important  towns.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  very  rich.  An  im- 
portant export  is  the  small  dried  grapes  known  as  currants, 
named  after  the  ancient  city  of  Corinth.  Wine  and  tobacco 
are  produced,  and  the  silk  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  south. 
The  want  of  coal  is  a  hindrance  to  manufacturing  industries, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  iron,  lead,  and  other 
ores.  Greece  buys  Newfoundland  fish  to  the  annual  value 
of  about  one-third  of  a  million  dollars.  Greece  admits  our 
fish  at  a  specially  low  duty,  in  return  for  which  Newfound- 
land admits  free  the  currants  and  raisins  which  are  imported 
from  Greece. 

North  of  Greece  lies  Turkey,  occupying  the  south-east 
part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  often  called  Turkey  in 
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Europe,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  This  small  area  is  all  that  now  remains  to 
Turkey  of  the  great  conquests  which  it  made  in  the  east 
of  Europe  some  four  centuries  ago.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  of  European  races,  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  the  Greek  Church.  The  ruling  class, 
however,  is  still  the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  race  and 
Mohammedans  in  religion. 

Constantinople,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire,  is,  in  every  respect  except  situation,  an  Asiatic  city. 
Its  streets  remind  us  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  rather  than  of 
any  modern  town  we  have  seen.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Golden  Horn,  a  curving  bay  off  the  narrow  Bosporus,  and 
its  position  on  the  main  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  gives 
it  great  advantages  both  as  a  trading  centre  and  as  a 
military  post.  Salonica,  on  a  gulf  of  the  y£gean  Sea,  is 
an  important  seaport,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  flour,  being  an  outlet  for  a  fertile  valley.  Adrian- 
ople,  in  the  Maritza  valley,  is  famed  for  its  roses,  from 
which  attar  of  roses,  a  valuable  perfume,  is  produced ;  and 
also  for  its  silk. 

To  the  west  of  Turkey  lies  Albania,  and  north  of  this 
is  Montenegro,  the  smallest  of  the  Balkan  States.  Monte- 
negro is  very  mountainous,  with  only  one  valley  where  maize 
and  fruits  are  grown.  There  are  no  towns — the  capital, 
Cettinje,  being  only  a  large  village. 

Next  in  size  and  in  position  is  the  kingdom  of  Servia, 
which  has  as  its  northern  frontier  the  Danube  and  its 
tributary  the  Save.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  beech 
and  oak  forests,  in  which  it  is  said  that  over  a  million  pigs 
are  fed,  and  the  lower  ground  provides  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  There  is  some  cultivation  and  export  of  maize 
and  wheat,  and  small  quantities  of  barley,  hemp,  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  grow  in  the  Danube 
valley.  Minerals  are  abundant,  but  are  little  worked,  and 
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the  general  state  of  the  country  is  backward.  The  capital 
is  Belgrade,  an  important  fortress  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  commanding  the  chief  routes 
of  the  Danube  valley. 

The  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  extends  eastwards  from  Servia  to 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
part  by  the  Balkans,  a  range  of  forest-clad  mountains.  In  the 
north  and  east  are  low  plateaus  and  cultivated  ground,  where 
wheat  and  maize  are  grown.  In  the  south  are  many  rose 
gardens,  where  attar  of  roses  is  produced,  and  over  1,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  this  perfume  is  exported  every  year.  Wheat 
is  the  principal  export,  other  important  articles  being  maize, 
cattle,  hides,  and  silk.  The  capital  is  Sofia,  in  the  south- 
west, on  an  important  railway  route  across  the  Balkans. 

The  kingdom  of  Rumania  lies  north  of  Bulgaria,  and 
belongs  only  in  part  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  towards  the 
east  it  passes  into  the  great  Russian  plain,  while  the  north  is 
occupied  with  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The 
plains  of  the  Danube  are  very  fertile,  and  carry  heavy  crops 
of  grain.  Wheat  is  the  chief  export,  petroleum  coming  next 
in  value.  There  is  a  considerable  sea-borne  commerce  from 
river-ports  on  the  lower  Danube.  Bukharest,  the  capital,  is 
the  chief  railway  and  manufacturing  centre. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Austria  and  Switzerland. 

THE  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  is  partly  a  Mediterranean 
country,  having  a  coast  line  of  400  miles  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  belt  of 
high  ground  which  separates  the  Mediterranean  lands  from 
the  great  plain  of  Europe.  There  are  many  kinds  of  surface 
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and  climate  in  Austria-Hungary,  as  well  as  many  races  and 
languages  among  its  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  which  enters  Austria 
from  the  German  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  flows  through 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  stands  upon  this 
river,  at  a  place  where  several  trade  routes  meet. 

Beyond  this  point  the  river  breaks  through  a  ridge  of  high 
ground  and  enters  the  Hungarian  plain,  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  parts  of  Europe.  Maize  and  vines  are  cultivated, 
and  great  herds  of  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.  In  this  plain 
stands  the  city  of  Budapest — Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
and  Pest,  on  the  left,  being  joined  by  several  bridges.  The 
Danube  leaves  this  plain  through  the  Iron  Gate,  a  narrow 
gorge  through  an  offshoot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  belongs  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Danube  valley  Austria  is 
mountainous.  Tirol  is  occupied  by  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  with  their  snow-clad  peaks,  glaciers,  forests,  and  rich 
pasture  slopes.  A  mountain  ridge  sweeps  southward  along 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  where  there  is  a  true  Mediterranean 
climate,  and  the  olive  and  mulberry  grow  freely.  On  this 
coast  are  the  ports  of  Fiume  and  Trieste.  The  climate 
of  this  mountain  region  is  more  moist  and  less  extreme  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  Danube  valley  there  is 
another  mountain  region,  the  farther  slopes  of  which  drain 
towards  the  great  plain  of  Europe.  The  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  north,  are  rich  in  minerals,  including  coal, 
as  are  also  parts  of  the  Carpathian  range  in  the  east.  Rock 
salt  is  found,  and  there  are  famous  salt-mines  at  Wieliczka,  in 
the  north.  Petroleum  is  produced  in  Galicia,  in  the  east. 
The  chief  industrial  and  manufacturing  districts  are  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna. 
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The  empire  of  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  are 
two  distinct  countries.  Each  has  it  own  government,  its  own 
coinage,  its  own  post  office  and  other  services.  They  are 
under  one  sovereign,  however,  and  are  united  for  the  manage- 
ment of  military  and  naval  affairs  and  all  matters  relating  to 
foreign  politics.  The  population  is  extremely  mixed  in  race 
and  language.  No  fewer  than  ten  languages  are  spoken,  and 
four  different  alphabets  are  in  use. 

West  of  Austria  another  small  country  lies  in  the  highland 
belt  of  Europe.  This  is  the  federal  republic  of  Switzerland. 
Its  area  is  only  some  16,000  square  miles,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  best-known  countries  in  the  world  ;  from  the  number 
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of  visitors  who  are  drawn  every  year  by  its  splendid  mountain 
scenery,  Switzerland  has  been  called  the  "  playground  of 
Europe." 

The  southern  part  of  the  country  contains  the  chief  ranges 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  centre  is  a  fertile  plain,  1,600  feet  above 
sea-level,  where  the  largest  towns  are  situated.  The  north- 
east is  occupied  by  the  Jura  mountains.  Much  of  the  area 
is  too  lofty  and  rugged  for  occupation,  but  the  higher  valleys 
and  meadows  are  used  for  pasturage,  which  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  country,  and  grain  and  other  crops  are 
raised  on  the  plateau.  There  are  few  minerals  and  no  coal ; 
power  for  cotton  and  silk  factories  and  other  industries  is 
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supplied  by  the  numerous  mountain  streams.  Berne  is  the 
capital.  Two  busy  towns  are  Geneva  in  the  south  and 
Basel  in  the  north,  occupying  important  places  on  the  trade- 
routes  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  valley  respectively. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  railways  and  roads  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  crowds  of  tourists,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  constructed  with  wonderful  skill  through  extremely 
difficult  country.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  well 
educated;  they  are  proud  of  their  country,  and  of  the  noble 
struggles  for  independence  which  their  history  records.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  speak  German,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  northern  cantons  or  states  ;  French  is  spoken 
in  the  south-west,  and  Italian  in  the  southern  valleys. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
France,   Belgium,  and   Holland. 

WITH  France  we  begin  our  survey  of  the  countries  of  middle 
Europe,  lying  mostly  within  the  great  plain.  The  south  of 
France,  however,  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  belt.  Its 
southern  frontier  is  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its 
south-eastern  the  still  loftier  Alps,  where  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Europe,  rises  to  a  height  of  15,780 
feet,  just  within  the  French  boundary.  Between  these  two 
mountain  regions  lies  a  massive  plateau,  dotted  with  the 
peaks  and  cones  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  seamed  with  the 
valleys  of  many  rivers  which  flow  westwards  and  northwards 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Between  the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  which  form  the 
eastern  buttress  of  this  plateau  region,  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  its  mam  tributary  the  Saone.  This  forms  a  dis- 
tinct region  of  France,  and  the  dry  and  hot  Mediterranean 
climate  prevails  towards  the  south.  The  other  parts  of  the 
valley  are  very  fertile.  Wine  and  silk  are  produced,  and  the 
town  of  Lyons  is  a  great  industrial  centre  and  the  chief  silk- 
market  of  the  world.  Marseilles,  on  the  south  coast,  is  the 
chief  seaport  of  France,  with  great  foreign  trade,  and  near  it 
is  the  naval  station  of  Toulon. 

The  rest  of  France  slopes  to  the  west  and  north,  and  has  a 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  type,  with  moderate  rainfall  and  mild 
winters,  except  on  the  higher  elevations.  It  consists  of  the 
basins  of  three  important  rivers — the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Seine.  In  the  Garonne  basin  there  is  much  pasturage 
and  agriculture,  with  forests  on  the  higher  ground.  Facing 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  wide,  sandy  plains,  with  extensive  forests 
of  pine,  and  scanty  pasture  for  sheep.  Near  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  are  some  of  the  most  famous  wine-producing 
lands  in  France.  Bordeaux  is  the  chief  port  of  this  region. 
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The  Loire  is  the  longest  river  of  France,  and  flows  through 
the  richest  and  most  famous  part  of  the  country.     It  rises 
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near  the  Rhone  valley,  in  a  part  of  the  plateau  rich  in  coal 
and  iron.  St.  Etienne  is  one  of  the  chief  industrial  and 
manufacturing  centres  of  France.  The  lower  valley,  where 
the  river  flows  westward  across  the  plain,  is  a  vine-growing 
district,  and  is  rich  in  all  agricultural  products.  Of  the 
many  historic  cities  on  the  Loire,  Orleans  is  the  most 
famous. 

The  Seine  rises  north  of  the  Loire,  and  flows  north-west 
into  the  English  Channel  through  a  fertile  region.  In  its 
upper  basin  is  the  famous  champagne  wine  district.  Paris, 
the  capital  of  France,  and  the  largest  city  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  stands  on  the  Seine.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  with 
noble  streets  and  buildings,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  centre  of  the  world's  art.  On  the  lower  Seine  is 
Rouen,  a  great  river-port  and  cotton-manufacturing  town ; 
at  its  mouth  is  Havre,  the  second  seaport,  which  has  a 
large  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  district  north  of  the 
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Seine  is  the  chief  coal-mining  and  manufacturing  part  of 
France. 

France  ranks  fourth  among  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world,  but  the  number  of  people  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  double  that  employed  in  industrial  work.  The 
people  are  hard-working  and  frugal,  and  are  noted  for  their 
strong  family  affection.  Their  language  is  sprung  from 
the  Latin  speech  of  ancient  Rome,  for  France,  or  Gaul,  was 
an  important  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  form  of 
government  is  republican.  Over  two  centuries  ago  France 
was  the  rival  of  Britain  as  a  colonial  power,  but  lost  her 
great  possessions  in  India  and  in  Canada.  The  little  colony 
of  St.  Pierre  in  our  own  waters  is  the  only  part  now  remain- 
ing to  France  of  her  wide  domains  in  North  America.  Her 
influence  yet  remains,  however,  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  the  people  are  mostly  French  in  race,  in 
language,  and  in  all  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their 
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daily  life.     The  French  colonies  are  now  mostly  confined 
to  Africa,  where  her  rule  extends  over  a  vast  area. 
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To  the  north  of  France,  and  facing  the  low  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  lie  two  small  kingdoms — Belgium  and  Holland — 
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which  are  sometimes  called  the  Low  Countries.  These  are 
the  most  densely  inhabited  countries  of  Europe.  Although 
their  combined  area  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of 
Newfoundland,  Belgium  supports  a  population  of  7,000,000, 
and  Holland  over  5,000,000. 

In  the  south-east  of  Belgium  is  the  low  tableland  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  slopes  to  the  west  and  north  are  rich  in 
coal  and  other  minerals,  and  there  is  a  dense  industrial 
population  with  busy  mining  and  manufacturing  towns.  The 
ground  near  the  sea  is  very  flat.  In  Holland  great  areas  are 
below  sea-level,  and  are  protected  by  strong  embankments  or 
dikes.  These  low  meadows,  or  "polders,"  are  very  fertile. 
They  are  carefully  drained,  and  the  surplus  water  is  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  canals  or  rivers  by  windmill  and  other  pumps. 
The  land  is  carefully  and  skilfully  cultivated,  and  produces 
heavy  crops  of  grain,  flax,  tobacco,  sugar-beet,  and  potatoes. 
Flowering  bulbs,  such  as  tulips  and  hyacinths,  are  grown  and 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Holland. 
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In  Belgium  the  French  and  Flemish  languages  are 
spoken.  The  capital  is  Brussels,  a  handsomely-built  town 
after  the  model  of  Paris.  Near  Brussels  is  the  famous 
battlefield  of  Waterloo.  The  chief  port  is  Antwerp,  which 
has  a  great  export  trade  in  the  metal  goods  and  machinery 
and  the  linen  and  other  fabrics  produced  in  the  country.  It 
has  large  imports  of  foreign  products  and  raw  material,  much 
of  which  is  sent  to  Germany  and  other  parts  of  central 
Europe. 

In  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  the  language  is  Dutch, 
which  is  closely  akin  to  German.  The  people  are  also  called 
Dutch.  The  capital  is  Amsterdam,  which  stands  on  the 
Zuider  Zee,  but  is  joined  by  a  ship  canal  to  the  North  Sea. 
The  parliament  meets  at  the  Hague,  a  smaller  residential 
town  to  the  south.  Rotterdam  is  the  chief  seaport,  from 
which  foreign  imported  goods  are  distributed  over  Europe. 
Holland  was  at  one  time  the  chief  commercial  and  shipping 
country  of  Europe,  and  has  large  colonial  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  Dutch  are  enterprising  seamen  and  mer- 
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chants  as  well  as  skilful  farmers.     Their  country  is  also  rich 
in  art  treasures,  especially  in  famous  pictures. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

THE  most  important  country  of  central  Europe  is  Germany, 
or  the  German  Empire.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  separate 
states  (kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  free  cities,  etc.), 
united  under  one  emperor,  who  is  also  king  of  the  largest 
state,  Prussia.  Germany  divides  naturally  into  three  physical 
regions — southern,  middle,  and  northern.  The  southern 
region,  enclosed  on  three  sides — by  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria — is  part  of  the  highland  belt  of  Europe ;  its  surface 
is  occupied  by  the  upper  Rhine  valley,  lying  between  the 
Vosges  mountains  and  the  Black  Forest,  and  by  the  plateau 
of  the  upper  Danube.  Middle  Germany  consists  of  a  hilly 
region  sloping  gradually  to  the  great  plain,  and  containing 
the  middle  portions  of  the  basins  of  the  Rhine,  Weser, 
Elbe,  and  Oder.  Northern  Germany  belongs  wholly  to  the 
European  plain. 

The  climate  of  central  and  eastern  Germany  is  of  the 
continental  type,  with  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  ;  the 
western  parts,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
are  milder  than  the  eastern,,  In  the  south,  vines  grow  well  on 
the  slopes  of  the  river  valleys,  especially  those  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests, 
and  the  low  ground  is  very  fertile.  Wheat  and  even  maize 
are  cultivated,  as  well  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  flax;  and 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  higher  pastures. 

The  middle  region  of  Germany  contains  the  principal 
industrial  centres  and  the  chief  mining  districts.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  this  region,  often  along  with  iron  ores, 
the  most  important  coalfields  being  in  the  basin  of  the  middle 
and  lower  Rhine.  Westphalia  is  noted  for  its  iron-foundries 
and  manufacture  of  metal  goods.  Germany  ranks  third 
among  the  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Silver, 
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copper,  and  other  metals  are  found  in  the  Harz  and  other 
mountains  of  central  Germany. 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  have  sprung  up  near  the 
coalfields,  especially  in  recent  years,  and  Germany,  instead 
of  being  mainly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  has 
already  become  one  of  the  leading  industrial  countries  of  the 
world.  Cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics  are  produced, 
and  also  fine  glass  and  pottery,  and  chemical  products.  Sugar 
manufactured  from  the  beet,  which  is  widely  cultivated,  is  an 
important  product. 


Berlin,  the  Capital  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  northern  region  of  Germany  is  in  many  parts  marshy 
or  forest-clad,  and  in  the  east  the  rainfall  is  light.  Sheep  are 
fed  on  the  dry  pastures,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  reared  on 
the  more  fertile  plains.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  flax,  sugar- 
beet,  and  potatoes.  The  plain  is  crossed  by  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  and 
these  great  rivers  form  natural  highways  to  the  industrial 
regions  of  the  centre. 

The  great  seaports  of  Germany  stand  at  the  outlets  of  these 
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rivers,  or  on  sheltered  bays  of  the  Baltic.  Hamburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  is  the  largest  seaport  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
has  a  world-wide  commerce.  Bremen  on  the  Weser,  Kiel  and 
Liibeck  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  Stettin  on  the  Oder,  and  Danzig 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  are  also  important.  Berlin, 
the  capital  of  the  German  Empire,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  plain.  It  is  a  stately,  well-built,  and  well-governed 
city,  and  is  an  important  railway  and  manufacturing  centre. 

Of  the  other  inland  manufacturing  towns,  only  a  few  can 
be  mentioned.     Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  produces  woollens. 


Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  manufactures 
machinery,  and  is  famous  for  its  art  collections ;  Leipzig,  in 
the  same  state,  is  the  centre  of  the  printing  trade  of  Ger- 
many. Among  the  towns  of  the  western  coal  and  iron  dis- 
trict are  Crefeld,  Essen  (the  seat  of  the  famous  Krupp  artil- 
lery factory),  Elberfeld,  Diisseldorf,  and  Cologne.  Cotton 
manufacture  is  largely  carried  on  in  these  towns.  Munich, 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  has 
many  forms  of  industry,  of  which  brewing  is  the  chief,  and 
is  noted  for  its  art  treasures. 
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The  people  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  north  and  west, 
are  of  the  same  race  as  ourselves,  and  speak  a  language  which 
is  akin  to  English.  It  was  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  came  who  invaded 
Britain  fifteen  centuries  ago  and  made  it  the  land  of  the 
Angles,  or  England.  Since  the  union  of  the  various  states  of 
Germany  into  one  empire,  which  took  place  in  1871,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  industry  and  trade,  and  educa- 
tion is  maintained  at  a  very  high  level. 

To  the  north  of  western  Germany  are  a  small  peninsula  and 
a  group  of  islands  which  separate  the  Baltic  from  the  North 
Sea.  The  islands,  of  which  Zealand  and  Funen  are  the 
chief,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  make  up  the 
small  kingdom  of  Denmark.  To  this  kingdom  also  belong 
the  Faroe  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
large  island  of  Iceland,  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Atlantic. 

The  surface  is  level  and  the  climate  equable.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  Denmark  is  famous  for  its  dairy 
produce,  which  is  largely  exported  to  England.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  recently  made  in  the  methods  of 
dairying  and  of  marketing  the  various  farm  products,  and  the 
exports  have  been  largely  increased. 

Iceland  is  a  mountainous  island  with  several  active  vol- 
canoes. In  area  it  is  almost  equal  to  Newfoundland.  The 
north  and  west  coasts  are  often  blocked  with  ice,  even  in 
summer,  but  the  climate  is  much  modified  by  the  warm- 
Atlantic  drift.  There  are  large  tracts  of  pasture,  where  sheep 
and  ponies  are  reared,  but  grain  crops  do  not  flourish. 
Fishery  products  are  largely  exported.  Reykjavik  is  the  only 
town.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  well  educated.  Some 
years  ago  a  large  number  of  Icelanders  settled  in  western 
Canada.  It  was  by  way  of  Iceland  that  the  Norsemen  first 
found  their  way  to  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 
Russia. 

THE  whole  of  Europe  east  of  Germany  is  occupied  by 
Russia,  a  vast  territory  which  covers  more  than  half  of  the 
continent.  This,  however,  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Asia  as  well.  The  surface  of  European  Russia  is  for  the 
most  part  level.  In  the  north-west  the  province  of  Finland 
is  a  rocky  plateau  resembling  the  Laurentian  plateau  of  North 
America,  with  innumerable  rocky  lakes  and  torrents,  pine 
forests,  and  fertile  river  valleys.  In  the  centre  of  Russia  is 
the  Valdai  plateau  with  low  ranges  of  hills,  where  many  rivers 
have  their  source.  To  the  east  are  the  Ural  Mountains,  a 
gently-sloping  ridge,  rising  to  3,000  feet.  In  the  extreme 
south-east  are  the  Caucasus  mountains,  which  attain  a  height 
of  18,500  feet.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  flat  or  gently  undulating  ground. 

The  climate  is  marked  by  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  rainfall  is  slight,  but,  coming  as  it  does  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  successfully  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  The  natural  products  depend 
chiefly  on  the  latitude,  and  there  are  several  distinct  zones  or 
natural  regions. 

In  the  extreme  north  is  a  belt  of  barren  ground  or  tundra, 
resembling  the  barrens  of  our  own  continent.  There  are  few 
inhabitants,  and  these  of  a  low  type — Samoyedes  and  Lapps 
— who  live  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  reindeer  is 
the  chief  domestic  animal.  South  of  the  tundra  begins  the 
forest  region,  which  extends  southwards  beyond  the  latitude 
of  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  virgin 
forest,  uninhabited,  and  barely  known  except  to  the  hunter, 
and  the  great  wealth  of  timber  is  as  yet  almost  untouched. 

South  of  the  forest  comes  a  belt  of  mixed  woodland  and 
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pasture,  which  has  been  turned  into  the  great  agricultural 
zone  of  Russia.  Towards  the  south-west  of  this  zone  is  a 
region  of  great  fertility,  known  as  the  "  black  earth  "  region, 
where  immense  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  for  export,  Russia 
being  one  of  the  chief  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  peasants,  however,  use  little  of  the  wheat  they  grow,  and 
live  mostly  on  rye. 

The  dry  plains  towards  the  south-east  are  known  as  steppes. 
They  are  grassy  prairies,  which  are  used  only  for  pasture;  and 
the  Cossacks,  or  natives  of  the  steppes,  are  a  nomadic  people 
who  live  in  tents  and  own  great  herds  of  horses.  The 
Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  a  very  fine  climate 
of  the  Mediterranean  type,  and  grapes  and  other  southern 
fruits  flourish.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  have 
also  a  warm  climate,  and  in  the  valleys  are  cultivated  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  even  the  tea-plant. 

Russia  has  considerable  wealth  in  minerals.  Coal,  together 
with  iron  ore,  is  found  in  the  west  near  the  Carpathians,  and 
also  in  the  centre  near  Moscow,  in  the  south  in  the  Don 
basin,  and  in  the  east  among  the  Urals.  Gold  and  other 
precious  metals  are  mined  in  the  Urals  and  in  the  Caucasus 
mountains.  There  is  a  rich  oilfield  at  Baku,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Industries  have  been  little  developed  in  Russia,  but  are  now 
making  considerable  progress.  There  are  large  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  towns  of  the  western  coalfields.  Woollens,  silks, 
metal-ware,  and  leather  goods  are  also  manufactured.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  tallow, 
and  timber.  The  severe  climate  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  trade.  The  rivers  are  frozen  for  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  Baltic  ports  are  also  ice-bound. 

The  Russians  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Slavonic 
races,  and  their  language  differs  much  from  those  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Finns,  who  inhabit  Finland,  are  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  highly-educated  peoples  of  the  world. 
Among  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  only  the  wealthy 
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are  well  educated.  The  peasants  are  usually  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  live  in  great  poverty.  Up  to  1863  most 
of  them  were  serfs  ;  23,000,000  were  then  freed  by  an  order 
of  the  Czar  putting  an  end  to  this  form  of  slavery. 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva,  is  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  has  a  population  of  2,000,000.  It  has  spacious  streets, 
but  occupies  a  low  and  swampy  situation,  and  the  river  is 
frozen  for  six  months.  The  city  is  guarded  by  Kronstadt,  a 
strongly-fortified  naval  station  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  river.  Moscow,  the  old  capital,  has  several  fine  palaces 
and  other  interesting  buildings,  and  is  now  a  manufacturing 
centre  with  a  population  of  over  1,500,000.  In  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  west,  are  several  busy  manufacturing  towns ; 
Warsaw  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  inland  towns,  and  Lodz 
has  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  Tula,  south  of 
Moscow,  is  the  chief  centre  of  hardware  and  metal  work;  and 
Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  an  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  has 
important  industries. 
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Russia  has  many  active  seaports.  Archangel,  on  the 
White  Sea,  has  a  summer  trade,  but  is  ice-bound  from 
September  to  July.  Riga,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  exports  lumber 
and  grain.  Odessa  is  the  chief  Black  Sea  port,  and  has  a 
great  trade  in  grain. 

Railways  are  still  backward  in  development,  and  much 
transport  is  carried  on  by  the  great  rivers,  and  by  sledge  and 
caravan.  Before  the  introduction  of  railway  traffic,  much  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  transacted  at  annual  fairs  held 
at  various  centres.  The  fair  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  on  the  upper 
Volga,  is  still  important,  and  draws  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  During  the  two  months  of  the  fair,  the 
population  of  the  town  rises  from  less  than  100,000  to  about 
500,000. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 
Scandinavia. 

WE  have  still  to  glance  at  the  northern  highland  district  of 
Europe,  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  This  is  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  were  formerly  united. 
The  surface  consists  of  a  mountain  ridge  some  7,000  feet 
high,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Atlantic  and  falling  more 
gradually  eastward  to  a  belt  of  low  ground  which  borders 
the  flat  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  west  coast  resembles 
that  of  western  Canada,  being  broken  with  innumerable 
fiords  and  bays,  and  fringed  with  rocky  islands,  while  the 
mountain  wall  rises  boldly  inland,  with  snow-capped  peaks 
and  glaciers. 

The  two  sides  of  the  peninsula  differ  much  in  climate. 
The  west  coast  is  always  free  from  ice,  and  the  mountains 
receive  a  heavy  rainfall  from  the  moist  south-west  winds. 
On  the  east  or  lee  side  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  lighter  rainfall, 
and  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  Russian  plain  in  its 
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extreme  winter  cold.  The  Baltic  shores  are  ice-bound  for 
several  months. 

Norway,  the  smaller  of  the  two  kingdoms,  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  western  and  northern  slope.  Most  of  its  area 
is  occupied  by  mountains  or  lofty  plateaus,  bearing  in  the 
north  a  scanty  tundra  vegetation,  where  only  the  nomadic 
Lapps,  with  their  herds  of  reindeer,  can  find  a  living.  The 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  mixed  coniferous 
and  hardwood  trees.  Only  the  coastal  fringe  and  the  more 
sheltered  valleys  are  cultivated.  The  most  fertile  district 
is  in  the  south,  where  the  land  slopes  towards  the  Skager 
Rack,  and  here  dairy-farming  and  the  cultivation  of  oats 
and  barley  are  actively  carried  on. 

The  fisheries  on  the  Norwegian  coasts  are  important, 
especially  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  the  Lofoten  Isles. 
Norway  is  our  chief  rival  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  world 
with  these  valuable  fish.  A  very  large  fishing  in  Norway  is 
apt,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  price  which  our  men  get  for 
their  fish,  and  a  poor  fishing  there  tends  to  raise  our  prices. 
We  have  also  to  compete  with  the  Norwegians  in  the  quality 
of  our  product,  and  in  the  care  and  skill  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  curing  of  the  fish. 

Communication  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea,  and  all  the 
towns  are  on  the  coast.  Christiania,  the  capital,  has  a 
fine  harbour,  and  is  an  active  seaport.  Bergen,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  the  chief  fishing  centre.  The  coast  of  Norway  is 
much  frequented  by  tourists,  drawn  by  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  its  fiords,  or  by  the  salmon-fishing  in  its  rivers, 
and  many  excursions  are  made  to  the  North  Cape  to  see  the 
midnight  sun. 

Sweden  occupies  the  Baltic  slope  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  together  with  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  which 
is  almost  cut  off  by  several  great  lakes.  Many  rivers 
flow  across  the  country  from  the  mountain  ridge,  forming 
innumerable  lakes  on  their  course.  The  forest  extends 
from  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
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The  southern  part  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Dairy- 
fanning  is  carried  on,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  sugar-beet. 

Lumbering  is  an  active  industry,  and  Sweden  is  the  greatest 
timber-exporting  country  in  the  world.  Mining  employs  a 
large  number  of  people.  There  is  little  coal,  but  iron  ore 
is  abundant  and  of  very  fine  quality.  Power  for  factories  is 
supplied  by  the  numerous  mountain  streams ;  and  there  are 
many  saw-mills,  pulp-mills,  and  match  factories. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  number  of  islands  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Malar  towards  the  Baltic.  It  has  water 
communication,  by  lake  and  canal,  with  Gothenburg  on  the 
west  coast,  which  is  a  busy  exporting  centre.  A  railway 
runs  north  from  Stockholm  to  Mount  Gellivara,  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  iron  ore. 
This  railway  has  been  extended  across  Norway  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  secure  an  ice-free  port  in  winter. 

The  people  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  closely  connected 
with  those  of  Germany  in  race  and  in  language.  They  are 
intelligent,  well  educated,  and  industrious,  and  have  developed 
the  resources  of  their  country  with  great  success.  The 
Scandinavians  have  been  famed  for  their  seafaring  enter- 
prise from  the  days  of  the  vikings,  who  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  visit  America.  Norway,  though  a  small  country 
with  a  population  of  less  than  2,500,000,  stands  fourth  among 
the  nations  as  regards  the  number  of  its  merchant  ships. 


Part  V. — Asia. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 
The   Mother  Continent  of  the  World. 

ASIA  may  be  called  the  mother  continent  of  the  world. 
Within  its  bounds  men  first  learned  to  till  the  soil,  to  build 
cities,  to  make  laws,  to  carry  on  manufactures  and  trade,  and 
to  record  their  thoughts  in  writing.  From  Asia  came  the 
forefathers  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  While  the 
other  continents  were  yet  sunk  in  barbarism,  Asia  was  the 
seat  of  mighty  empires.  Asia,  too,  has  been  the  cradle  of 
the  great  religions  of  mankind.  But  while  Europe  and  the 
New  World  have  been  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge, 
skill,  and  wealth,  Asia  has  long  been  standing  still  or  falling 
back. 

Turn  to  Asia  on  the  globe,  or  on  a  map  of  the  world.  It 
is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  continents,  and  contains  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  land  surface  of  the  world  and  half  of 
its  population.  Look  at  the  arrangement  of  its  vast  chains 
of  mountains.  They  seem  to  centre  in  a  plateau  to  the 
north  of  India,  beyond  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Indus,  a 
region  so  lofty  that  it  has  been  called  "  the  roof  of  the  world." 
From  this  Pamir  Plateau  region  mountain  chains  strike  off 
in  various  directions  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Westward  two  main  chains  diverge,  the  Sulaiman  Moun- 
tains and  the  Hindu  Kush,  enclosing  first  the  broad  plateau 
of  Iran  or  Persia,  and  then  the  narrower  Armenian  plateau. 
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North  of  the  latter  rises  the  ridge  of  the  snowy  Caucasus ; 
south  of  it,  beyond  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  hot, 
dry  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

Returning  to  the  Pamir  plateau  and  looking  towards  the 
north-east,  we  see  the  Tian-Shan  range  stretching  across  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  where  it  becomes  the  main  water- 
shed for  the  rivers  of  the  great  northern  plains.  The  ridge 
is  continued  by  the  Altai,  Yablonoi,  and  Stanovoi  ranges  to 
Bering  Strait,  on  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia. 

Almost  due  east  from  the  Pamirs  run  the  Kuen-lun 
Mountains,  which  are  continued  by  other  ranges  through 
the  north  of  China  to  the  Pacific.  Between  the  Tian-Shan 
and  the  Kuen-lun  ranges  lies  a  region  of  plateaus,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Mongolian  plateau,  with  the  great 
rainless  desert  of  Gobi.  South  of  the  Kuen-lun  range 
lies  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  a  vast,  dreary  region  13,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  crossed  by  ranges  of  mountains  much 
higher  still. 

Near  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  a  short  but  lofty  range 
springs  from  the  Pamir  region,  and  runs  south-east  into  the 
plateau  of  Tibet.  This  is  the  Karakoram  Mountains,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  world,  over 
28,000  feet  in  height.  From  the  east  of  the  Tibetan  plateau 
many  ranges  diverge  in  a  south-easterly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion, forming  the  parallel  watersheds  of  Western  Asia. 

The  last  of  the  easterly  ridges  which  radiate  from  the 
Pamirs  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  This  is  the  Himalayas, 
the  "  Abode  of  Snow,"  as  the  name  means.  The  Himalayas 
form  the  southern  retaining  wall  of  the  great  plateau  region 
of  Asia.  They  curve  round  the  north  of  India  for  1,500 
miles,  and  contain  forty  peaks  over  24,000  feet  high.  Mount 
Everest,  the  highest  of  all,  is  29,000  feet. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  lies  the  great  plain  of  India, 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  most  of  which  is 
less  than  600  feet  above  sea-level.  Beyond  this  rises  the 
triangular  tableland  of  the  Deccan. 
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Near  the  Pacific  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  bend  north 
or  south,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  They  end  in 
peninsulas,  or  form  chains  of  islands,  which  enclose  a  series 
of  landlocked  seas.  These  ranges  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  climate,  as  they  prevent  the  influence  of  the  ocean 
from  spreading  far  inland. 

With  so  vast  an  area,  Asia  has  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
The  northern  plains  extend  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
while  the  south-eastern  peninsula  almost  touches  the 
Equator.  Vast  stretches  of  the  continent  are  more  than 
1,000  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  great  elevation  of  the  interior 
increases  the  severity  of  the  cold;  while  the  absence  of  clouds 
and  moisture  intensifies  the  summer  heat. 

Bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  wide  stretch  of  tundra  or 
barren  plain,  frozen  during  more  than  half  the  year.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  to  the  south  before  the  river  mouths  are 
free  of  ice  causes  floods,  which  turn  the  low  ground  into  a 
swamp.  Wandering  Samoyedes  and  other  tribes  follow  their 
herds  of  reindeer  from  one  scanty  pasture  to  another  in  a 
country  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  coldest  in  the  world. 

Next  to  the  tundra  comes  the  forest  zone,  stretching 
from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  and  this  opens  out  southward 
into  mixed  woodland  and  pasture,  where  a  great  agricultural 
region  is  being  opened  up  by  the  aid  of  the  Siberian 
railway.  Still  farther  south  comes  a  belt  of  dry  steppe-land 
with  scanty  pasture,  gradually  merging  into  the  desert 
plateau  region.  Towards  the  Caspian  Sea  this  steppe-land 
is  low-lying,  parts  of  it  being  below  the  sea-level.  The  rivers 
gradually  disappear  in  the  sand,  or  flow  into  salt  lakes  with 
no  outlet.  The  oases  and  the  river-banks  are  very  fertile, 
and  the  date-palm  flourishes ;  the  camel  is  the  usual  means 
of  travel  and  transport. 

The  elevated  central  plateau  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary 
desert,  frozen  in  winter  and  scorched  in  summer.  The 
scanty  population  is  confined  to  oases  formed  by  water- 
courses or  springs  in  the  valleys.  On  the  bleak  expanses  of 
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Tibet  the  yak  is  the  most  common  domestic  animal.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  musk-ox  of  Canada  in  appearance,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  long,  shaggy,  black  hair.  It  is  a  useful  beast  of 
burden,  and  its  milk  is  a  valuable  article  of  diet. 

In  the  south-east  and  south  of  Asia,  from  Japan  and 
China  round  to  India,  we  find  a  very  different  type  of 
climate  from  that  of  the  north  and  centre.  This  is  known 
as  the  monsoon  region.  Monsoons  are  winds  which  change 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  their  change  bring  in  a  new  set  of 
conditions  to  affect  the  climate.  Let  us  try  to  understand 
how  this  change  comes  about. 

Southern  Asia  lies  within  the  zone  of  the  north-east  trade- 
wind.  During  winter  the  extreme  cold  of  the  central 
plateaus  causes  dry,  cold  winds  to  blow  from  the  interior 
towards  the  coasts,  and  this  prevents  any  considerable  rain- 
fall from  taking  place.  In  summer  the  conditions  are 
changed.  The  heat  on  the  central  tablelands  is  then  very 
great,  and  this  part  of  Asia,  though  outside  the  tropics,  be- 
comes for  the  time  the  heat-equator,  and  the  focus  towards 
which  all  air-currents  are  drawn.  Along  the  whole  south- 
east coast  the  winds  blow  in  upon  the  land,  bringing  ample 
summer  rains.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  from  beyond  the  Equator  sweeps  northward  over  India 
towards  the  hot  plateaus,  curving  round  towards  the  east  as  it 
travels,  thus  becoming  a  south-west  monsoon.  The  Western 
Ghats,  which  form  the  seaward  edge  of  the  Deccan  peninsula, 
receive  the  first  contribution  of  rain  from  those  moist  winds, 
and  the  lofty  front  of  the  Himalayas  gathers  from  them  the 
remainder,  in  floods  which  fertilize  the  plains  below. 

The  summer  monsoon  is  the  life  of  Southern  Asia.  Its 
ample  rains  nourish  a  tropical  wealth  of  vegetation,  and  thus 
support  the  teeming  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  India 
and  China.  When  the  summer  rains  are  scanty,  famine 
stalks  through  the  land. 

South-western  Asia  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  dry 
plateau  region.  It  is  near  the  sea  on  the  south  and  west, 
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but  does  not  lie  in  the  track  of  any  great  system  of  sea- 
winds.  Owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  surface,  and  the  moun- 
tain-wall which  fringes  the  coast  in  most  parts,  the  climate  is 
dry  and  hot,  and  benefits  little  from  the  nearness  of  the  sea. 
Over  most  of  this  area,  especially  in  the  highest  ranges, 
there  are  slight  winter  rains.  The  eastern  angle  of  Arabia 
receives  some  moisture  from  the  summer  monsoon.  The 
extreme  west  has  a  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  type,  like 
that  of  Southern  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
South- Western  Asia. 

WE  have  next  to  survey  rapidly  the  chief  countries  into 
which  the  continent  of  Asia  is  divided.  South-western  Asia 
contains  a  group  of  four — Turkey-in-Asia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Afghanistan. 

The  peninsular  part  of  Turkey-in-Asia,  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Levant  or  Eastern  Mediterranean,  is  known  as 
Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia.  This  part  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  fringed  on  the  north  and  south  with  mountains. 
The  valleys  and  the  coast  are  fertile,  and  there  is  good  agri- 
cultural land  on  the  plateau.  The  fruits  of  hot  and  temperate 
climates  grow  freely,  and  rice  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in 
some  districts. 

The  chief  town  in  this  district  is  Smyrna,  an  important 
seaport  on  the  ^Egean  coast,  and  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  district.  Skutari,  on  the  Bosporus,  is  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Syria  lies  to  the  south  of  Anatolia,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  south-western 
part  of  Syria  is  very  familiar  to  us,  for  it  is  the  district 
that  we  know  as  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land.  Though 
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it  is  less  than  150  miles  long  and  50  broad,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  events  which  have  affected  the  history  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Not  only  was  it  the  battle-ground  of  ancient 
nations,  the  highway  between  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
empires,  and  the  Promised  Land  of  the  Israelites,  but  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Much  of 
the  country,  which  was  once  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  now  lies  waste  and  desolate  through  the  ignorance  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  oppression  of  their  rulers. 

Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  stands  on  a 
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high  ridge  between  the  Mediterranean  shore  and  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  city  held  sacred  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans  alike.  A  railway  now  con- 
nects it  with  its  seaport,  Jaffa  or  Joppa.  To  the  north  of 
Palestine,  in  a  fertile  oasis  of  the  desert,  stands  Damascus, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world.  Great  parts  of 
the  Syrian  desert  were  formerly  fertile  ground,  and  the  ruins 
of  cities  and  temples  show  that  there  was  a  large  population 
where  now  not  even  the  wandering  Arab  can  find  a  living. 
West  of  the  Syrian  desert  lies  the  famous  old-world  region 
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of  Mesopotamia.     It  slopes  from  the  plateau  of  Armenia  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  drained  by  the  twin-rivers  Euphrates 
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and  Tigris.  The  lower  part  is  flat,  and,  though  now  almost 
a  waste,  in  ancient  times  it  was  irrigated  and  well  cultivated, 
supporting  a  large  population.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  are  there,  and  Bagdad,  the  scene  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights "  adventures,  still  stands  as  a  walled  city  with  fine 
mosques,  busy  bazaars,  and  groves  of  date-palms. 

The  Turkish  Empire  includes  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea 
coast  of  Arabia,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is 
under  native  rulers.  Part  of  the  south  coast,  from  the  Strait 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  eastwards,  belongs  to  Britain.  Near  the 
strait  is  the  fortress  of  Aden,  one  of  the  outposts  of  Empire 
which  guard  the  route  to  India. 

The  Arabian  plateau  is  hot  and  dry,  and  in  parts  entirely 
rainless.  In  the  centre,  however,  are  hills  with  fertile  valleys 
between.  This  district  is  called  Nejd,  and  is  the  home  of 
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the  famous  Arab  horses  and  the  swift  dromedaries  or  riding 
camels.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  Yemen  in  the  south-west 
and  Oman  in  the  east,  where  regular  spring  and  autumn 
rains  give  life  to  the  soil.  Date-palms,  coffee,  and  spices  are 
produced. 

The  chief  towns  are  in  Turkish  Arabia.  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed  and  the  cradle  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims. 
Medina,  to  the  north,  contains  the  prophet's  tomb. 

North  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  Persia,  once  the  centre  of  a 
great  empire.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  an  elevated 
tableland  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  much  of  which  is  a 
barren,  salt-encrusted  desert.  Near  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
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Elburz  Mountains  rise  to  over   18,000  feet.     The  rainfall 
here  is  abundant,  and  the  Caspian  slope  is  rich  in  vineyards, 
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olive  and  mulberry  groves,  and  cotton  plantations.  The 
valleys,  especially  where  irrigated,  produce  wheat  and  other 
grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fine  fruits.  Silk  was  at  one 
time  the  chief  product  of  the  country.  The  pearl-fisheries 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country 
is  in  an  extremely  backward  state,  and,  except  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  there  are  neither  roads,  railways,  nor  navigable 
waterways.  Teheran,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  range,  is  the 
capital. 

East  of  Persia  lies  the  mountainous  Afghanistan,  an  inde- 
pendent state  which  touches  the  Russian  Empire  on  the 
north  and  the  Indian  Empire  on  the  south  and  east.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  lofty  Hindu  Kush  range,  and  its  eastern 
frontier  is  the  Sulaiman  Mountains.  Afghanistan  is  "  a 
drab-coloured  land,  and  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
world."  Sandy  plains,  rocky  hills,  and  snow-capped  moun- 
tains are  its  main  features.  There  are  few  green  places  to 
rest  the  eye.  The  summer  heat  is  great,  and  the  winter  cold 
very  severe.  Yet  a  scattered  population  find  a  living  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  little  fields  and  gardens. 
The  people  are  very  independent,  brave,  and  warlike,  but 
also  very  cruel  and  treacherous.  The  capital  is  Kabul,  from 
which  a  great  caravan  route  leads  to  India  by  the  Khyber 
Pass. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 
The   Indian  Empire. 

WE  now  come  to  the  monsoon  region  of  Asia,  where  most 
of  the  teeming  millions  of  its  brown  and  yellow  races  have 
their  homes.  To  us  who  live  under  the  British  flag,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  region  is  India,  "the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown."  It  is  not  one  country,  but 
many,  joined  into  one  empire.  It  is  inhabited  by  peoples  who 
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differ  from  one  another  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  religion 
more  than  the  various  nations  of  Europe  differ.  Long 
before  the  first  English  trader  landed  on  its  shores,  it  was  a 
country  of  ancient  civilization,  with  great  historic  cities  and 
wealthy  kingdoms. 

Three  centuries  ago  an  English  company  began  trading 
with  India,  and  established  "  factories  "  or  trading  posts  on 
its  shores.  Quarrels  arose  between  the  English  traders  and 
the  French,  who  had  also  trading  establishments  in  India. 
Quarrels  frequently  arose  between  native  princes,  and  they 
sought  the  help  of  the  English  or  the  French.  Thus  after 
much  fighting,  the  French  lost  their  territory  in  India  as  they 
did  in  Canada.  In  defending  their  conquests  against  the 
rulers  of  the  states  beyond  their  borders,  the  British  were 
led  to  extend  their  power  over  a  widening  area.  Thus  the 
whole  peninsula  has  become  a  British  possession,  together 
with  Baluchistan  on  the  west  and  Burma  on  the  east. 

The  area  of  this  empire  is  over  1,750,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  315,000,000, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  human  race.  Three-fifths  of  that 
area,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population,  are  actually  ruled 
by  British  officials.  The  remainder  consists  of  states  ruled 
by  native  princes  under  British  control ;  these  princes  are 
not  subjects  but  allies  of  our  sovereign. 

The  land  frontier  of  India  is  everywhere  mountainous. 
On  the  west  are  the  Sulaiman  and  Hindu  Kush  ranges,  on 
the  north  the  Karakoram  and  Himalayas,  and  on  the  east 
the  ranges  of  Assam  and  Burma.  By  these  mountains 
India  has  been  cut  off  from  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  and 
its  people  have  little  in  common  with  them  in  race  and 
language  and  manner  of  life.  On  some  of  these  ranges  the 
monsoon  rains  are  very  heavy  :  in  Assam  and  Burma,  where 
the  wind  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  strikes  the  high  land,  we 
find  the  heaviest  rainfall  which  is  known. 

South  of  the  mountains  lie  the  great  plains,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  basins.  These  are  com- 
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posed  of  rich  alluvial  soil  washed  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  bear  heavy  crops.  In  the  Ganges  valley,  rice  and 
millet  are  the  principal  grains,  wheat  being  grown  only  on 
the  higher  and  cooler  portions.  Jute,  indigo,  and  the 
opium  poppy  are  much  cultivated.  Tea  is  grown  on  the 
hill-slopes,  and  cotton  in  certain  districts.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  district  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  there  is 
a  lighter  rainfall,  and  wheat  is  more  generally  cultivated. 

The  basin  of  the  lower  Indus  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
are  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  monsoon  wind  which 
strikes  this  district  has  passed  over  a  comparatively  small 
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stretch  of  ocean,  and  carries  little  water  vapour.  Besides, 
there  is  no  high  ground  in  its  way  to  cool  the  air  and  make 
it  give  up  its  moisture  until  it  reaches  the  Himalayas.  So 
in  Sind,  on  the  lower  Indus,  and  in  the  native  state  of 
Rajputana  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  country  which  is  practi- 
cally a  desert.  Great  irrigation  schemes  have  been  carried 
out  near  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  parts  of  this 
desert  have  been  changed  into  fertile  soil. 

South  of  the  plain  region  the  country  rises  to  a  great 
tableland.  The  portioa  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Narbada  is  called  the  tableland  of  Central  India ;  that  to  the 
south  of  it,  the  Deccan.  The  Deccan  slopes  gradually  to- 
wards the  east.  On  the  west  side  are  the  Western  Ghats, 
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a  wall  of  mountains  some  4,000  feet  high,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea  and  close  to  it.  On  the  east  are  the 
Eastern  Ghats,  lower  in  elevation,  and  broken  here  and 
there  by  stretches  of  low  ground  through  which  the  rivers 
of  the  tableland  reach  the  sea. 

The   Western    Ghats   receive   a    much    heavier  monsoon 
rainfall  than  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Deccan. 


Temples  on  the  Bank  of  tlie  Ganges^  Benares, 

In  the  extreme  south  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  there  are 
light  winter  rains,  as  well  as  the  heavy  summer  rains.  Rice 
is  grown  on  the  wet  central  plains  of  the  Deccan,  and  millet 
on  the  drier  uplands.  Wheat  is  cultivated  on  the  Central 
India  plateau.  Tea  and  coffee  grow  on  the  hills  of  the 
south,  and  in  Ceylon.  Rubber  is  cultivated,  and  a  valuable 
timber  called  teak  is  obtained  in  the  forests. 

Though  India  is  so  thickly  peopled,  there  are  great  un- 
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inhabited  stretches  of  country  among  the  mountains  and  on 
the  swampy  plains,  covered  with  dense  forest  or  jungle.    Herds 
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of  wild  elephants  are  found,  many  of  which  are  caught  and 
tamed.  The  tiger  is  the  largest  beast  of  prey,  and  often  attacks 
the  natives  when  at  work  in  their  fields.  Poisonous  snakes 
are  very  common.  The  Hindus  think  it  wrong  to  take  the 
life  of  any  animal,  and  will  not  protect  themselves  by  killing 
those  dangerous  creatures.  It  is  estimated  that  over  1,000 
persons  are  killed  by  tigers  and  panthers  every  year,  and 
about  20,000  by  various  kinds  of  snakes. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth  in  India.  Coal  is 
found  along  with  iron  in  the  lower  Ganges  valley,  and  gold 
and  other  metals  in  the  Deccan.  Oilfields  have  been  opened 
in  Assam  and  Burma.  But  the  chief  occupation  throughout 
India  is  agriculture,  and  the  vast  majority  of  its  people  live 
in  small  villages  and  cultivate  their  fields  for  a  living.  The 
peasants  are  usually  poor,  but  under  British  rule  they  have 
been  freed  from  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  former  days. 
They  are  very  improvident,  ignorant,  and  superstitious. 
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There  are  twenty-nine  cities  in  India  with  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  is  Calcutta,  which 
has  a  population  of  1,250,000.  It  stands  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  some  70  miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  a 
great  export  and  import  trade.  It  is  near  a  good  coal- 
field, and  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  city,  with 
jute  and  other  mills  fringing  the  river  for  ten  miles.  Calcutta 
was  the  capital  of  British  India  up  to  1912,  and  is  a  modern 
manufacturing  town  rather  than  an  oriental  city. 

In  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges  are  Patna,  the 
centre  of  a  rice-growing  district,  and  Benares,  the  chief 
centre  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Hindus.  Farther  up  the  river 
are  Allahabad,  now  a  great  railway  centre,  and  Cawnpore, 
the  largest  manufacturing  town  of  India.  Delhi,  on  the 
Jumna,  is  a  city  famous  in  the  history  of  India.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  before  the  country  fell 
under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  was  in  1912  made  the 
capital  of  British  India. 

In  the   Indus  basin,   Lahore  and  Multan  are  the  chief 
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centres  of  trade,  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Karachi  has 
become   an    important   seaport.     It   has   the   advantage    of 
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being  the  nearest  Indian  port  to  England.  On  the  west 
coast,  Bombay  is  the  chief  seaport,  and  is  the  second  city 
in  size,  its  population  being  over  750,000.  Bombay  has 
the  only  good  harbour  on  this  side  of  India,  and  has 
an  important  shipping  trade.  It  is  also  a  great  centre  of 
modern  manufactures.  On  the  east  coast  the  chief  port  is 
Madras,  the  third  city  in  population.  It  has  no  natural 
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harbour,  but  great  breakwaters  have  been  built  enclosing  a 
basin  for  shipping.  The  interior  or  tableland  region  of  the 
Deccan  has  few  large  cities,  but  many  interesting  old  capitals 
of  the  native  rulers.  Nagpur,  on  an  important  railway  line, 
is  a  growing  city,  and  stands  in  a  fertile  plain. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  forms  a  separate  colony.  It  is 
mountainous  in  the  centre  and  south ;  the  lower  plains  have 
a  warm,  moist  climate,  and  produce  rice  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Tea  is  one  of  its  chief  products.  The  Gulf  of  Manaar 
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and  Palk  Strait,  which  separate  Ceylon  from  India,  are  very 
shallow,  and  there  an  active  pearl-fishery  is  carried  on. 
Colombo,  the  chief  town,  is  a  port  of  call  for  ocean  liners. 

Burma  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  forms 
a  province  of  British  India,  but  differs  much  from  the  rest 
of  that  empire.  Burma  is  a  mountainous  land,  with  fertile 
river  valleys  running  from  north  to  south.  Much  rice  is 
grown  on  the  low  ground,  and  the  hills  produce  teakwood. 


Burmese  Pagoda. 

Rubber  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of 
oil  from  springs  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irrawady.  The 
natives  are  much  superior  to  those  of  India;  there  is  little 
poverty  and  no  famine  in  the  land.  Rangoon,  on  the 
Irrawady  delta,  is  the  great  gateway  of  trade,  and  is  the 
largest  rice-exporting  town  in  the  world.  Mandalay,  on  the 
Irrawady,  in  Upper  Burma,  was  the  native  capital,  and  is  a 
large  centre  of  inland  and  river  traffic.  There  are  many 
other  busy  sea  and  river  ports. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 
South-Eastern  Asia. 

THE  eastern  peninsula  of  Asia  is  generally  known  as  Farther 
India,  or  Indo-China.  Besides  Burma,  this  peninsula  con- 
tains the  independent  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  French 
colony  of  Indo-China,  while  the  smaller  peninsula  which 
projects  southward,  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  under  British 
rule.  Farther  India  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north, 
with  long  valleys  through  which  great  rivers  flow  southward, 
the  Irrawady,  Salween,  Menam,  and  Mekong  being  the 
largest.  The  climate  is  hot  except  on  the  higher  mountains, 
and  the  rainfall  abundant.  Teak  forests  clothe  the  hills. 
On  the  lower  ground,  palms,  bamboos,  and  other  tropical 
trees  grow.  The  chief  cultivated  plants  are  rice,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  On  the  Maiay  peninsula  there  are  now  large 
rubber  plantations,  and  mining,  especially  tin,  is  carried  on. 

Siam  lies  east  of  Burma,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Menam 
being  the  most  thickly  inhabited  part.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  Bangkok,  the  capital,  a  curious  mixture  of 
new  European-looking  streets,  native  huts,  and  swarms  of 
house-boats  on  which  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  live. 
The  river  is  navigable  by  fairly  large  ships,  and  rice,  tin, 
and  teak  and  other  forest  products  are  exported. 

French  Indo-China  occupies  the  east  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula. It  is  divided  into  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  in 
the  south,  Annam  in  the  middle,  and  Tong-king  in  the  north. 
Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  consist  chiefly  of  the  rich 
mud-plains  and  the  delta  lands  of  the  Mekong.  Saigon, 
a  well-built  town  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  has 
a  large  export  of  rice  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Annam 
is  mountainous,  and  produces  teak  and  other  timbers, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  tea.  Hue  is  the 
chief  town.  Tong-king  has  a  large  population  on  the 
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fertile  plains  of  the  Red  River,  which  yield  heavy  crops  of 
rice,  cotton,  jute,  and  tobacco.  The  mountains  in  the 
interior  have  valuable  forests,  and  many  minerals  are  found. 
Hanoi  is  the  largest  town,  and  Haiphong  the  chief  port. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  joined  to  the  larger  mass  by  a 
long  isthmus,  belonging  partly  to  Burma  and  partly  to  Siam. 
The  peninsula  is  divided  into  a  number  of  native  states, 
called  the  Federated  Malay  States,  which  are  under  British 
protection.  On  the  coast  are  several  British  colonies,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Malacca,  on  the  strait  of  the  same  name, 
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and  the  island  of  Singapore  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  town  of  Singapore  is  the  busiest  seaport 
of  the  Far  East,  and  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  some  fifty 
lines  of  steamships.  Much  of  the  trade  of  the  peninsula  is 
carried  on  by  Chinese. 

South  and  east  of  Farther  India  lies  a  wide-spreading 
group  of  large  islands,  known  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  East  Indies.  The  islands 
appear  to  be  the  higher  parts  of  a  great  mass  of  land  which 
once  joined  Asia  to  Australia,  and  of  which  the  lower  parts 
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are  now  covered  by  the  sea.  This  archipelago  extends 
nearly  4,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  2,000  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Sumatra,  Java,  and  many  smaller  islands 
form  a  chain  which  extends  southward  and  eastward  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Papua  or  New 
Guinea  form  a  wider  chain  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the 
Philippine  group  is  a  northerly  continuation  of  the  high 
ground  of  Borneo.  The  water  between  Farther  India  and  the 
nearer  groups — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines 
— is  comparatively  shallow,  and  the  animals  and  plants  of 
these  islands  are  like  those  of  the  mainland.  Papua,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  Australia  in 
these  respects. 

This  whole  archipelago  lies  within  the  tropics,  and  has  a 
hot,  moist  climate,  with  little  difference  between  one  season 
and  another.  The  natives  in  the  western  islands  are 
Malays,  akin  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  eastern 
parts  of  the  archipelago  are  inhabited  by  a  darker  and  less 
intelligent  race  known  as  Melanesians.  Almost  the  whole 
of  this  vast  group  of  islands  belongs  to  the  small  kingdom  of 
Holland,  in  Europe.  The  Philippines  are  a  territory  of  the 
United  States;  the  north  and  north-west  of  Borneo  forms 
a  British  possession;  the  eastern  half  of  New  Guinea  is 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  and  part  of 
the  small  island  of  Timor  is  Portuguese.  All  the  rest  is 
Dutch. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  have  an  area  more  than  sixty 
times  that  of  Holland,  and  a  population  of  over  35,000,000. 
In  many  of  the  islands  the  people  are  ruled  by  their  own 
chiefs  or  princes,  under  the  advice  of  a  Dutch  resident. 
Coffee  and  sugar  are  the  most  important  products,  and 
next  to  these  come  tobacco,  tea,  indigo,  pepper,  and 
other  spices.  Java  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly 
inhabited  island.  It  is  dotted  with  volcanoes,  most  of 
which  discharge  mud  instead  of  lava  or  stones,  and  the  flat 
ground  is  skilfully  irrigated  and  well  cultivated.  Batavia 
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is  the  capital,  but  Surabaya,  the  chief  seaport,  has  a  larger 
population. 

Borneo  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group  and  the  third 
largest  on  the  globe.  The  people  are  less  civilized  than 
those  of  Java  or  Sumatra,  and  the  Dyaks  of  the  interior  are 
"  head-hunters."  Coal  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the 
British  part  of  the  island. 

The  Philippine  group  was  taken  from  Spain  by  the 
United  States  in  1898.  The  islands  are  mostly  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  reaching  10,000  feet.  The  capital  is 
Manila,  which  is  the  largest  town  in  the  archipelago.  The 
chief  exports  are  hemp,  copra,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Agri- 
culture is  being  improved  under  United  States  rule,  but 
little  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  mineral  resources, 
which  are  known  to  include  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ores. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
China. 

WE  have  next  to  look  at  China,  which  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  east  and  centre  of  Asia.  Its  area  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  over  4,250,000  square 
miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  430,000,000,  or  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  inhabited  globe. 
Some  writers,  however,  think  that  this  estimate  is  much  too 
high,  and  that  the  population  is  really  less  than  300,000,000. 
The  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  or  yellow  race  of 
mankind.  The  history  of  their  country  goes  back  to  very 
remote  times.  There  are  actual  historical  records  extending 
over  two  thousand  years,  but  the  traditional  history  goes 
back  for  nearly  five  thousand.  The  civilization  of  China 
is  in  many  points  different  from  that  of  other  lands ;  the 
nation  was  long  self-contained,  and  had  no  intercourse  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  only  within  the  last  century, 
indeed,  that  the  country  has  been  opened  to  foreigners.  At 
present,  however,  the  Chinese  are  rapidly  adopting  new  ideas 
from  the  white  races  of  the  world,  especially  from  Europe 
and  North  America.  In  1912  they  deposed  their  emperor, 
and  established  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  principal  divisions  are  China  proper  and  the 
provinces  of  Tibet,  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  Man- 
churia. Of  these,  China  proper  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  it  contains  five-sixths  or  more  of  the  whole  population. 
Tibet,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Mongolia  belong  to  the  dry 
plateau  region  of  Asia,  and  great  parts  of  them  are  desert. 
There  is  a  very  scanty  population,  largely  nomadic,  and 
the  civilization  is  of  a  somewhat  primitive  type. 

China  proper  lies  mostly  within  the  monsoon  area.  It  is 
divided  into  three  great  river  basins.  The  north  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River,  the  lower  part 
of  which  consists  of  a  great  plain.  This  plain  is  the  most 
thickly  peopled  in  the  world.  The  soil  consists  of  a  crum- 
bling yellow  earth  called  loess,  which  is  probably  composed 
of  dust  blown  over  the  land  for  ages  from  the  plateaus  of  the 
interior.  Great  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  cotton  are 
easily  grown,  and  these  loess-covered  valleys  and  plains  have 
been  the  granary  of  China  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  middle  of  China  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse 
River.  This  region  has  a  rich  red  soil,  where  tea,  cotton, 
mulberry,  sugar-cane,  and  rice  grow  abundantly.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  west  and  south  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
but  they  are  as  yet  unexplored. 

The  southern  part  of  China  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
Si-kiang  or  Canton  River,  and  a  rugged  plateau  region 
which  adjoins  Burma.  The  climate  is  hotter  and  the  rain- 
fall heavier  than  in  the  north,  and  in  the  low  plains  rice  is 
cultivated. 

China  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  plains  are  a  net- 
work of  rivers  and  canals.  Most  of  the  inland  traffic  is 
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water-borne,  and  thousands  of  the  people  make  their  homes 
on  the  water,  living  in  house-boats,  feeding  flocks  of  ducks, 
and  catching  fish  by  the  help  of  trained  cormorants.  The 
great  river  Hwang-ho  is  sometimes  called  "  China's  Sorrow," 
for  it  often  overflows  or  breaks  through  its  banks  and  inun- 
dates the  plain,  which  is  lower  in  parts  than  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

China  has  every  variety  of  climate,  from  tropical  heat  and 
monsoon  rains  to  severe  cold  and  drought.  North  of  the 
Yellow  River  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  tea  or  rice,  and  the 
fields  are  sown  with  millet  and  barley.  In  the  central  zone 
the  winters  are  much  milder,  and  in  it  rice,  tea,  and  sugar- 
cane grow  well.  The  eastern  part  of  this  zone  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  southern  zone, 
though  hotter,  is  less  fertile,  but  its  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  centre. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Chinese,  Their 
farms  are  usually  small,  and  are  most  carefully  cultivated. 
Irrigation  is  general,  the  water  being  raised  from  the  nearest 
river  or  canal  by  wheels  worked  by  bullock-power  or  by  hand. 
Until  recently  there  were  no  manufactures  except  those  which 
could  be  carried  on  by  hand,  such  as  the  weaving  of  silk 
and  the  making  of  fine  pottery.  At  present  great  changes 
are  beginning  to  be  made.  Cotton  and  other  factories  are 
being  erected,  coal-mining  has  begun  on  some  of  the  richest 
coalfields  of  the  world,  and  railway  lines  are  being  constructed 
to  open  up  the  country.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  tea,  and 
raw  cotton. 

Peking,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  over  500,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  from  its  position  it  is  not  a  natural  centre  or  outlet 
of  trade.  Peking  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  its  port, 
Tientsin,  and,  by  a  line  through  Manchuria,  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Siberian  railway.  Other  railways  are  being 
extended  to  the  west  and  south. 

China  has  four  cities  with  a  population  estimated  at  over 
1,000,000  each — Canton,  the  largest  city  and  chief  seaport, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Si-kiang;  Hankow,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Yang-tse  valley;  Siangtan,  some  200  miles  to  the 
south;  and  Tientsin,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  There  are 
many  other  large  seaports  and  river-ports,  of  which  Shanghai, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse,  is  the  most  important.  Off  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River  is  the  small  rocky  island  of 
Hong-kong.  This,  with  the  peninsula  opposite,  is  a  British 
possession,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  in  Hong-kong  is  the 
second  port  on  the  coast. 


Victoria,  Hong- Kong. 

North  of  China  proper  is  Manchuria,  the  most  important 
of  the  outlying  provinces  of  China.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
the  winters  are  severe.  The  people  are  mostly  farmers,  but 
there  are  valuable  stores  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  mountains. 
The  country  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  railways. 
The  great  Siberian  railway  to  Vladivostok  crosses  the  north 
of  Manchuria,  and  from  Harbin  branch  lines  run  southward 
to  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
Japan. 

OFF  the  east  coast  of  Asia  is  a  group  of  large  islands  which, 
together  with  several  groups  of  smaller  islands  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Korea,  form  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  empire  of 
Japan  extends  from  the  tropical  island  of  Taiwan  or  Formosa, 
off  the  coast  of  China,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
off  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  and  also  includes  the 
southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  The  main  part  of 
the  empire,  however,  consists  of  four  islands — the  large 
island  of  Honshu  or  Hondo,  with  Yezo  to  the  north,  and 
Shikoku  and  Kiushu  to  the  south,  separated  from  one 
another  by  narrow  straits  and  seas. 

Three-fourths  of  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  wooded. 
The  rivers  are  of  little  importance,  and  are  subject  to  sudden 
floods  in  the  rainy  season.  The  main  mountain  ranges  run 
parallel  to  and  near  the  east  coast,  and  descend  steeply 
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towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  very  deep  in  this  neigh. 
bourhood.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  volcanic,  the  most 
famous  being  Fusi-yama  or  Fuji-san,  a  beautiful  cone  over 
12,000  feet  high.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes,  and 
hot  springs  and  other  marks  of  volcanic  activity  are  abundant. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  houses  are  usually  lightly 
built  and  of  one  story,  so  as  to  withstand  the  vibration. 
In  the  south  of  Honshu  there  are  several  wide  and  fertile 
plains. 

Owing  to  its  great  extent  in  latitude,  Japan  has  much 
variety  in  its  climate.  The  extreme  south  is  tropical,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  main  group  receives  abundant  monsoon 
rains.  In  the  north  the  winter  climate  is  affected  by  prevail- 
ing northerly  winds,  and  Yezo  is  snow-bound  for  a  time,  the 
sea  being  sometimes  frozen  on  its  shores.  In  the  Kurile 
Islands  the  climate  is  almost  Arctic,  being  rendered  more 
severe  by  an  ocean  current  from  the  north,  while  the  main 
group  of  islands  is  affected  by  the  Kuro  Shiwo — a  warm 
current  from  the  south,  which  bends  eastward  from  Japan 
and  crosses  the  Pacific  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

In  the  south  of  Japan  much  rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys 
and  plains.  Maize,  millet,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  also 
cultivated.  Silk  is  one  of  the  chief  products,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  important  article  of  export,  both  in  the  raw  and 
the  manufactured  state.  Tea  is  largely  grown,  and  is  also 
a  leading  export.  The  industries  of  Japan  are  very  varied, 
and  are  increasing  in  importance.  Coal  and  copper  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Earthenware,  straw- 
plait,  camphor  from  Formosa,  matches,  and  manufactured 
cotton  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  foreign  trade.  There 
is  a  large  import  of  raw  cotton,  for  home  use  and  for  export, 
and  the  number  of  factories  has  largely  increased  in  recent 
years. 

Much  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  coastwise, 
and  the  native  square-sailed  junk  is  still  much  used.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  development  of  ocean  traffic  in  the  chief 
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ports,  and  Japanese  steamships  of  the  most  modern  type  are 
seen  in  the  chief  seaports  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  and 
in  European  and  other  Atlantic  ports  as  well. 

The  capital  of  Japan  is  Tokyo,  a  town  of  over  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  which  stands  on  a  large  landlocked  bay  on  the 
south  coast  of  Honshu.  Near  it,  at  a  deeper  part  of  the  same 
bay,  is  the  great  port  of  Yokohama,  which  has  extensive 
foreign  commerce,  being  the  natural  outlet  of  trade  for  a  rich 
plain  to  the  north.  Osaka,  the  second  city,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  1,250,000.  It  stands  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Inland  Sea,  a  beautiful  island-studded  sheet  of  water 
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which  lies  between  the  main  island  and  the  two  smaller 
islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu.  Osaka  is  the  chief  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture;  its  port  is  Kobe,  a  town  with 
large  foreign  trade.  Nagasaki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kiushiu, 
is  near  rich  coalfields,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  and  ship- 
building. Hakodate  is  the  chief  port  of  Yezo,  and  has  exports 
of  coal  and  of  agricultural  and  fishing  products. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  of  the  Mongolian  or  yellow  type, 
and  are  somewhat  like  the  Chinese  in  appearance.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  Mongolian  peoples  by  their 
cleanliness,  their  politeness-,  and  their  artistic  taste  and  love 
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of  beauty.  The  cherry  and  plum  tree  are  valued  more  for 
the  beauty  of  their  blossom  than  for  their  fruit,  and  public 
holidays  are  fixed  for  the  time  when  certain  trees  or  flowers 
are  in  full  bloom.  Japanese  art  is  best  known  in  other 
countries  in  the  form  of  porcelain  and  lacquer-ware. 

Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  long  excluded  all  foreigners 
from  their  country,  but  in  more  recent  times  they  decided  to 
introduce  foreign  learning  and  inventions.  So  thoroughly 
have  they  done  this,  that  Japan  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  great 
naval  and  military  powers  of  the  world ;  and  while  the  peas- 
ants still  live  in  the  style  of  their  old  civilization,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chief  cities  have  adopted  all  the  con- 
veniences and  modern  inventions  which  are  used  by  the 
white  races  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    LI. 
Siberia. 

THE  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  Urals  to  Bering 
Strait,  belongs  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  is  known  as 
Siberia.  Siberia  has  an  area  of  nearly  5,000,000  square 
miles,  but  its  whole  population  is  only  a  little  over  8,000,000, 
including  the  half-civilized  nomadic  tribes  of  natives.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Russians,  and  in  Eastern 
Siberia  many  Cossacks  and  other  natives  of  European 
Russia  have  been  settled  in  colonies,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  military  defence  of  the  country. 

The  northern  fringe  of  Siberia,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  flat,  marshy,  tundra  country  which  is  frozen  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  remainder  belongs  to  the 
forest  belt,  rising  towards  the  elevated  plateau  region  of 
Central  Asia,  and  contains  the  chief  centres  of  population. 
There  are  three  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean — 
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the  Ob,  with  its  tributary  the  Irtish ;  the  Yenesei,  with  the 
Angara  which  drains  Lake  Baikal;  and  the  Lena.  From 
the  mountains  of  the  Baikal  district  the  Amur  flows  to  the 
Pacific.  The  northern  stretches  of  these  great  rivers  are 
open  to  navigation  for  only  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  southern  for  about  five  months,  and  they  are  thus  of 
little  use  as  highways  of  commerce.  There  are  several  old 
caravan  routes  to  Central  Asia,  over  which  much  tea  and 
other  merchandise  is  carried  by  horses  and  camels,  but  the 
chief  commercial  highway  is  now  the  Siberian  Railway. 
This  railway  extends  across  the  habitable  zone  of  Siberia 


Harbin. 

for  over  4,000  miles ;  from  the  Pacific  to  Moscow  is  over 
5,000  miles.  Instead  of  following  the  mountainous  valley 
of  the  Amur,  the  railway  was  extended  across  Manchuria  to 
Vladivostok,  and,  as  this  harbour  is  ice-bound  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  a  branch  line  was  built  from  Harbin 
to  the  Yellow  Sea  at  Dalny  (now  known  as  Tairen,  Dairen, 
or  Ta-lien).  Since  the  Japanese  war  of  1904  this  section  of 
the  railway  has  been  largely  under  the  influence  of  Japan. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Siberian  railway,  settlement 
has  been  encouraged  in  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
wilderness,  and  much  good  agricultural  land  has  been 
opened  up.  Dairy  produce  now  finds  its  way  from  Siberia 
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into  Europe  and  even  reaches  the  markets  of  Great  Britaia 
In  addition  to  the  gradually  increasing  agriculture,  Siberia 
has  some  rich  mining  industries,  especially  gold  and  silver 
mining  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Baikal.  The  transporta- 
tion of  criminals  from  European  Russia  has  ceased,  though 
political  offenders  are  still  exiled  to  a  certain  district. 

The  chief  towns  are  Irkutsk,  near  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  Tomsk,  on    the   Ob,    near   the   crossing 


On  the  Steppes. 

of  the  railway,  each  with  a  population  over  100,000. 
Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  the  only  important 
seaport. 

East  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  large  steppe  area  belongs  to 
Russia,  but  is  not  included  in  the  government  of  Siberia. 
Much  of  it  is  desert,  but  there  are  rich  oases  and  valleys, 
and  many  old  Asiatic  cities,  of  which  the  largest  are  Tash- 
kent, with  a  population  of  200,000,  and  Kokand,  with  over 
half  that  number. 


Part  VI. — Australasia. 

— »* — 

CHAPTER   LI  I. 
Australia. 

NEARLY  2,000  miles  off  the  south-east  of  Asia,  beyond 
the  great  East  Indian  Archipelago,  lies  the  island-continent 
of  Australia.  This  continent,  together  with  the  larger 
islands  and  groups  near  it — Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  the 
Bismarck,  Solomon,  and  New  Hebrides  groups,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  New  Zealand — forms  a  region  which  is  commonly 
known  as  Australasia. 

The  west  coast  of  Australia  is  washed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  east  and  north  by  the  Pacific  and  its 
enclosed  seas.  The  south  coast  faces  the  empty  waste  of  the 
southern  ocean.  The  continent  stretches  for  2,500  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  from  north  to 
south  of  somewhat  over  1,000  miles.  Its  area,  including 
the  island  of  Tasmania,  is  a  little  less  than  3,000,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  about  4,500,000. 

Australia  has  an  importance  greater  than  that  which  its 
area  and  population  would  give,  when  compared  with  such 
countries  as  those  of  Asia,  for  example.  Australia  is  a  white 
man's  country  throughout,  and  the  states  into  which  it  is 
divided,  joined  into  one  Commonwealth,  form  one  of  that 
family  of  kindred  nations  which  we  call  the  British  Empire. 

Australia  is  very  compact  in  form,  with  few  great  inlets 
or  river  mouths  to  give  access  into  the  interior.  In  relief 
it  is  a  great  basin-shaped  tableland,  with  a  rim  of  high 
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ground  running  parallel  to  the  coast  on  all  sides  except  the 
south.  This  rim  of  high  ground  forms  the  divide  or  water- 
shed between  the  short  rivers  which  flow  outwards  to  the 
ocean  and  the  longer  ones  which  flow  towards  the  lowest 
part  of  the  inland  basin. 

This  dividing  ridge  is  highest  in  the  south-east.  In 
the  south  it  bears  the  names  of  the  Grampians,  the  Great 
Dividing  Range,  and  the  Australian  Alps.  In  this  last 
range  are  the  highest  peaks  in  the  continent.  Several 
mountains  in  the  Kosciusko  group  rise  above  7,000  feet, 
and  are  never  quite  free  from  snow  even  in  the  hottest 
season.  The  range  continues  northwards  close  to  the  east 
coast,  the  chief  sections  being  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Liverpool  Range,  and  the  New  England  Range.  After 
reaching  the  boundary  of  Queensland,  the  watershed  be- 
comes lower  and  lies  farther  inland.  Near  the  centre  of 
that  state  it  divides,  one  branch  continuing  northward  to 
Cape  York,  and  the  other  sweeping  round  westward,  parallel 
to  the  north  coast.  In  Western  Australia  the  ridge  is  con- 
tinued in  a  number  of  coast  ranges  and  high  plateaus 
trending  towards  the  south,  and  it  ends  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  continent. 

Within  this  rim  of  high  ground  the  central  part  of 
Australia  consists  of  a  plateau,  which  divides  naturally  into 
an  eastern  and  a  western  half.  The  western  half  is  elevated, 
being  from  600  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  isolated 
ranges  of  mountains  near  the  centre  about  3,000  feet  high. 
Along  the  south  coast  this  plateau  drops  abruptly  into  the 
sea  in  a  cliff  from  400  to  600  feet  high,  and  this  dreary 
cliff,  facing  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  extends  without 
the  break  of  a  single  river  mouth  for  nearly  1,000  miles. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  western  tableland,  so  far  as 
known,  is  a  desert  of  sand  and  rocks,  where  the  hollows  and 
watercourses  are  usually  dry. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  interior  plateau  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  is  much  lower  in  elevation  ;  part  of  the  Lake 
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Eyre  basin,  indeed,  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Into  this 
lake  the  rivers  of  the  centre  carry  their  surplus  water  when 
there  is  any  to  carry,  but  in  dry  seasons  their  streams  often 
vanish  in  the  sand  by  the  way,  and  the  lake  itself  varies 
much  in  size. 

The  Lake  Eyre  basin  is  divided  from  the  basin  of  the 
Murray  and  the  Darling  Rivers  by  a  secondary  ridge  of  high 
ground  which  runs  from  the  Flinders  range  in  South  Australia 
north-eastward  to  the  main  dividing  range  in  Queensland. 
East  of  this  watershed  lies  the  most  important  part  of  the 
central  basin  of  Australia,  and  the  only  part  which  has  an 
outlet  to  the  sea.  In  the  south  it  is  drained  by  the  Murray 
River,  whose  current  is  maintained  during  the  hot  season 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  among  the  Australian  Alps. 
The  northern  part  is  drained  by  its  great  tributary  the 
Darling,  which  has  a  less  constant  flow. 

Australia  lies  wholly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Its 
most  northerly  point  is  little  more  than  10°  from  the  Equator, 
and  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  lies  within  the  tropics. 
We  must,  of  course,  remember  that  the  summer  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  falls  during  our  northern  winter.  In 
Australia,  Christmas  comes  at  midsummer.  The  Pole  Star 
and  the  Plough  are  invisible,  but  the  Southern  Cross  shows 
the  direction  of  the  South  Pole.  The  sun  is  in  the  north 
at  midday,  and  cold  weather  comes  from  the  south. 

The  climate  may  be  described  as  hot  and  dry,  except  in 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  extreme  south.  The  chief 
drawback  which  the  Australian  farmer  has  to  face  is  drought. 
In  parts  of  the  continent  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  even 
heavy,  but,  from  the  configuration  of  the  land,  there  are  wide 
regions  where  there  is  no  regular  rainfall. 

Tropical  Australia  receives  a  plentiful  summer  monsoon 
ram,  when  the  sea  winds  blow  from  the  north  and  north- 
east towards  the  intensely  hot  deserts  of  the  interior,  but 
these  rains  do  not  extend  inland  beyond  the  summit  of  the 
great  watershed  which  encircles  the  interior. 
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The  south-east  trade-winds  bring  a  sufficient  rainfall  to 
the  coast  lands  of  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  Australian 
Alps  are  usually  snow-clad  in  winter.  But  these  winds  fail 
to  bring  any  regular  supply  of  moisture  to  the  plains  behind 
the  mountains.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  wind-zones 
move  northward  with  the  sun,  the  great  west  wind  belt 
reaches  the  southern  shores  of  the  continent.  It  is  then 
that  the  southern  highlands  of  Western  Australia  and  the 
coast  districts  of  South  Australia  receive  the  greater  part  of 
their  moisture. 


Artesian  Well. 

From  this  distribution  of  rainfall,  it  follows  that  on  the 
coastal  slope  of  Australia  there  is  sufficient  summer  or  winter 
rains  to  make  agriculture  possible,  except  on  the  barren 
shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  The  eastern  plains 
are  also  more  or  less  fully  watered  by  the  clouds  which  drive 
beyond  the  watershed,  and  by  the  streams  which  flow  down 
its  inland  slope.  Here,  however,  the  supply  is  usually  too 
small  or  too  irregular  for  agriculture,  and  the  vast  rolling 
plains  are  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  millions  of  sheep.  But 
the  pasture  often  fails  through  drought,  and  the  flocks  die 
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of  thirst.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
deep  artesian  wells  can  be  bored  to  reach  underground  stores 
of  water,  and  these  have  brought  prosperity  to  many  a 
sheep-run  on  the  inland  plains  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales. 

On  account  of  its  dry  climate,  Australia  has  less  of  a 
forest  area  than  most  countries  of  its  size.  But  on  the 
well- watered  slopes  and  valleys  the  timber  seems  to  make 
up  in  its  rapid  growth  and  enormous  size  for  the  com- 
parative narrowness  of  its  distribution.  On  the  mountains 
of  Victoria,  various  species  of  eucalyptus  or  gum  trees  grow 
even  larger  than  the  big  trees  of  California,  and  yield  timber 


A  Trunk  of  Karri. 

of  great  value.  Trees  250  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter 
are  not  uncommon.  One  specimen  is  recorded  which 
measured  480  feet,  and  whose  stem  at  a  height  of  300  feet 
from  the  ground  had  a  diameter  of  6  feet. 

Much  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  Australia  is  peculiar 
to  that  country.  The  plants  are  usually  of  a  form  specially 
adapted  to  stand  prolonged  drought  and  heat.  The  kan- 
garoo is  the  largest  and  most  characteristic  animal ;  there 
are  numerous  species,  varying  much  in  size  and  habits. 
Most  European  plants  and  animals  thrive  in  Australia  better 
than  in  their  native  land.  The  common  rabbit,  for  example, 
has  increased  until  it  is  a  real  pest ;  hundreds  of  miles  of 
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"rabbit-proof "  wire-netting  fences  have  had  to  be  erected, 
and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  their  numbers  the  rabbits 
have  ruined  vast  tracts  of  sheep  pasture. 

Of  the  Australian  native  race,  or  "black-fellows,"  only 
a  small  remnant  now  survives — probably  less  than  50,000. 
They  are  savages  of  a  very  low  type,  without  any  knowledge 
of  agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  and  have 
no  houses  or  tents  to  live  in.  They  are  black  or  brown  in 
colour,  but  of  a  different  race  from  the  natives  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  The  black-fellows  have  very  keen 
powers  of  observation,  and  surpass  the  whites  in  the  art  of 
"  tracking  "  or  following  a  trail. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth. 

THE  various  states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  were 
formerly  separate  colonies,  but  in  1901  they  united  under 
one  federal  government  like  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Victoria,  in  the  south-east,  is  the  smallest  state,  with  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  mountains  are 
heavily  timbered,  and  have  a  cool  climate,  the  higher  ranges 
being  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter  months.  Fruits 
grow  well,  and  there  are  extensive  vineyards.  North  of  the 
dividing  range  there  are  large  areas  of  irrigated  land  in  the 
Murray  basin  which  bear  heavy  crops.  Gold  is  the  chief 
mineral,  and  the  annual  yield  amounts  to  nearly  15,000,000 
dollars.  The  chief  products  are  wool,  grain,  and  dairy 
produce,  but  manufactures  employ  many  of  the  people. 
The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Melbourne,  on  Port  Phillip, 
a  well-built  city  with  a  population  of  over  500,000.  Geelong, 
on  the  same  bay,  is  a  port  for  large  vessels. 

New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Australia,  lies 
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north  of  Victoria.  It  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country,  and 
the  vast  plains  west  of  the  coast  ranges  afford  pasture  to 
some  45,000,000  sheep.  Many  artesian  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  one  of  which  is  over 
4,000  feet  deep.  Fruit-growing  and  exporting  is  increasing 
on  the  coast.  The  state  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  coal  is  worked  in  the  north.  Wool 
is  by  far  the  most  important  product.  Sydney,  the  capital, 
and  the  oldest  town  in  Australia,  has  a  population  of 
over  500,000.  It  stands  on  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port 


Jackson,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  in  wool,  frozen  meat, 
and  fruit. 

Queensland  lies  north  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  an 
area  estimated  at  670,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is 
distinctly  tropical,  especially  towards  the  north,  and  on  the 
coast  plains  are  cultivated  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Maize  is  the  chief  grain  plant. 
Cattle  are  raised  on  the  Darling  Downs,  a  plateau  district 
in  the  south,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior  sheep  are 
pastured.  Hundreds  of  deep  artesian  wells  secure  a  steady 
supply  of  water  on  these  dry  plains.  Queensland  is  very 
rich  in  minerals,  and  its  gold  mines  yield  some  10,000,000 
dollars  yearly.  Silver,  copper,  tin,  and  other  metals  are  also 
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found,  and  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  south-east.  The 
capital  is  Brisbane,  on  the  Brisbane  River.  Off  the  east 
coast  of  Queensland  lies  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  This  coral 
reef  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  30  miles  along  a  ridge  which  was  probably  at  one 
time  the  coast-line  of  the  continent,  and  has  a  length  from 
north  to  south  of  1,300  miles. 

South  Australia  lies  to  the  west  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  facing  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  the  state  lies  along  the  east  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  and 
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the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  where  there  is  active  cultivation  of 
wheat,  grapes,  and  various  fruits  for  export,  such  as  oranges, 
olives,  almonds,  and  raisins.  East  of  this  district  run  several 
ridges  of  mountains,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Flinders  range.  These  mountains  are 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  copper ;  wheat,  wine,  and  copper 
are  the  most  important  products  of  the  state.  The  northern 
and  western  districts  are  largely  desert.  South  Australia 
contains  a  group  of  large  lakes,  mostly  salt  and  without 
outlet,  but  in  times  of  drought  these  almost  disappear.  The 
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capital  is  Adelaide,  a  well-built  and  attractive  town  near  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  A  railway  runs  northward  for  some  500 
miles  into  the  dry  plains,  and  an  overland  telegraph  line 
crosses  the  continent  to  Port  Darwin  in  the  extreme  north. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  the  Commonwealth  extends  from 
South  Australia  to  the  north  of  the  continent.  This  territory 
was  formerly  included  in  South  Australia.  The  greater  part 
is  desert,  and  little  of  it  has  been  explored  except  along  the 
track  of  the  overland  telegraph.  The  north  coast  belongs  to 
the  moist  tropical  region,  and  is  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tropical  fruits.  Pearl-fishing  is 
carried  on  at  Melville  Island.  There  are  few  white  inhabi- 


tants. Gold-mining  is  the  chief  industry,  and  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  Chinese.  From  Palmerston,  the  capital,  a 
railway  extends  inland  for  about  150  miles,  which  is  intended 
to  form  part  of  a  transcontinental  line  to  South  Australia. 

The  whole  western  wing  of  the  continent  forms  the  state 
of  Western  Australia,  with  an  area  little  less  than  1,000,000 
square  miles,  but  a  population  not  much  over  250,000. 
The  whole  of  this  plateau  region  is  barren  or  entirely 
desert,  and  settlement  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast 
districts.  In  the  south-west,  agriculture  has  been  making 
rapid  progress  in  recent  years,  especially  wheat-growing. 
Gold-mining  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  state,  and  rich  gold- 
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fields  have  been  opened  up  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie 
on  the  dry  plateau.  A  railway  has  been  made  across  the 
desert  for  350  miles,  and  water  is  sent  to  these  growing 
towns  through  a  line  of  huge  steel  pipes  from  a  reservoir 
more  than  300  miles  away,  and  at  a  level  nearly  1,000  feet 
lower.  One  of  the  chief  exports  of  Western  Australia  is 
a  valuable  timber  called  jarrah. 

The  remaining  state  of  the  Commonwealth  is  Tasmania. 
This  island  is  mountainous,  with  several  peaks  above  5,000 
feet,  and  has  an  agreeable,  temperate  climate.  Fruits  grow 
well,  and  Tasmanian  apples  meet  those  of  Canada  in  the 
British  market.  There  is  a  considerable  mining  industry, 
gold,  silver,  and  tin  being  produced,  and  timber  is  exported. 
Wool  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  capital  is  Hobart. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  group  of  islands  forming  one  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  lies  about  1,200  miles  south- 
east of  Australia.  There  are  two  main  islands,  North  Island 
and  South  Island,  and  the  small,  rugged,  forest-clad  Stewart 
Island.  North  Island  is  somewhat  larger  than  Newfound- 
land, and  South  Island  one-fourth  larger  still.  New  Zealand 
is  a  sea-girt  land  with  deep  bays  and  bold  headlands, 
great  lakes  and  foaming  rivers,  snow-capped  mountains  and 
treacherous  volcanoes. 

The  coast  of  North  Island  is  irregular  and  deeply  indented. 
In  the  north  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  with  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys ;  the  main  mass  of  the  island  consists  of  low 
tablelands  and  gently-sloping  hills,  with  here  and  there  a 
high  volcanic  peak.  The  general  trend  of  the  mountain 
ranges  is  from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  the  centre  is  a 
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remarkable  volcanic  district  dotted  with  lakes  and  hot  springs. 
There  are  fine  pastoral  districts  on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

In  South  Island  the  ranges  of  hills  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  North  Island,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  they  unite  into  one  great  mountain  ridge  known  as  the 
Southern  Alps.  The  highest  of  its  snow-clad  peaks  is  Mount 
Cook,  12,350  feet.  This  range  runs  close  to  the  west  coast, 
which  is  broken  by  numerous  fiords  and  inlets,  with  magnifi- 
cent scenery  like  that  of  Norway  and  British  Columbia. 


Milford  Sound  and  Mitre  Peak,  on  the  West  Coast, 

Following  the  more  gradual  eastern  slopes,  many  rivers  cross 
the  island,  flowing  through  picturesque  mountain  lakes,  fertile 
valleys,  and  rich  pastoral  plains. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  insular  throughout.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  continental  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
abundant  though  not  excessive  moisture  is  brought  by  the 
sea-winds.  The  group  extends  over  a  thousand  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  therefore  distinctly  warmer  in  the 
north,  but  even  in  the  extreme  south  the  climate  is  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  work.  The  chief  drawback  to 
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the  climate  is  the  boisterous  winds.  Lying  for  the  most 
part  in  the  west  wind  belt  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone — 
the  "roaring  forties,"  as  sailors  call  this  latitude — it  is  ex- 
posed to  strong  south-westerly  gales,  except  in  the  north. 

The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  fine  forests.  In 
North  Island  the  huge  kauri  pine  flourishes,  often  growing  to 
a  height  of  200  feet,  and  with  a  stem  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
diameter.  Gold-mining  is  an  important  industry;  silver, 
copper,  and  tin  are  also  found,  and  a  fine  quality  of  iron  is 
produced.  Very  good  coal  is  mined  in  both  islands.  The 
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leading  industry,  however,  is  agriculture  in  various  forms, 
especially  sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  and  wool  is  the  leading 
export.  Frozen  mutton  of  a  fine  quality  is  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  from  the  flocks  fed  on  the  rich  Canterbury  Plains  in 
South  Island.  Butter  and  cheese  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  export  of  dairy  produce  is  now  almost  as 
valuable  as  that  of  frozen  meat. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion  is  Wellington,  in 
North  Island,  at  the  east  entrance  to  Cook  Strait.  It  was 
chosen  as  capital  on  account  of  its  central  position,  but  is  only 
the  third  town  in  population.  The  largest  town  is  Auckland, 
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on  a  fine  harbour  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  North  Island, 
The  second  town  in  size  is  Christchurch,  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  Island,  which  is  the  outlet  of  trade  for  the  fertile 
Canterbury  Plains  district. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  called  Maoris.  They 
belong  to  a  brown  race  known  as  Polynesians,  from  their 
being  found  in  the  groups  of  Pacific  islands  which  are  called 
Polynesia.  They  are  tall  and  well-built,  and  had  reached  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  civilization  much  above  that  of  the 
savage  state  before  white  men  began  to  colonize  the  islands. 
In  the  wars  which  broke  out  between  them  and  the  settlers, 
the  Maoris  showed  not  only  great  bravery  but  much  chivalry. 
An  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which  large  tracts  of  land 
are  secured  to  the  Maoris.  They  own  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  many  of  them  speak  and  read  English  ;  and  they  are 
represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  four  members. 
They  number  only  about  40,000,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  dying  out,  as  most  inferior  races  do  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  white  races. 


A  Maori  Chief. 


Part  VII. — Africa, 


CHAPTER    LV. 
The   "Dark   Continent." 

AFRICA  is  the  second  largest  of  the  continents.  It  projects 
as  a  peninsula  from  the  south-west  of  the  Old  World  land- 
mass,  just  as  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Australia  project 
from  the  south-east.  Africa  is  often  called  the  "  Dark  Con- 
tinent." This  name  was  given  not  only  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  the  negro  or  black  races  of  man- 
kind, but  chiefly  because  it  long  remained  unexplored  by 
white  men,  and  its  interior  was  unknown  country. 

We  can  see  the  reason  of  this  when  we  look  at  the  map. 
There  are  no  great  inlets  or  openings  of  the  sea  to  give 
access  to  the  interior.  We  see  several  large  rivers  which 
seem  to  provide  easy  routes,  but  all  of  these  are  blocked  by 
sand-banks  at  their  mouth,  or  by  rapids  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  or  they  pass  through  belts  of  tropical  jungle, 
where  the  climate  is  deadly  to  white  men. 

In  its  relief,  Africa  may  be  described  as  one  immense 
plateau,  fringed  nearly  all  round  by  a  low  and  narrow  coast 
strip,  and  the  rim  of  the  plateau  is,  in  most  places,  higher 
than  its  inland  surface.  Where  the  great  rivers  of  the  table- 
land cut  through  this  rim  to  the  coast  strip  they  are  usually 
barred  by  rapids  in  their  rocky  beds.  This  great  continental 
plateau  divides  naturally  into  two  parts,  according  to  elevation. 
The  north  and  west  is  low  or  of  moderate  height,  generally 
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below  1,000  feet.  The  whole  of  the  east  and  south  is 
elevated,  reaching  an  average  height  of  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet.  The  dividing  line  between  the  high  and  the  low  area 
may  be  taken  as  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  and  running  southward  to  the  west  side  of  the  great 
lakes  of  Africa,  and  thence  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River. 

In  the  extreme  north-west,  where  Africa  approaches  nearest 
to  Europe,  there  is  an  isolated  patch  of  high  ground,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  mountains  of  Europe  rather  than  to 
the  African  plains.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, a  series  of  parallel  ranges  which  in  parts  exceed  14,000 
feet  in  height.  To  the  south  this  mountain  system  is  separated 
from  the  plateau  by  a  deep  depression,  part  of  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  greater  part  of  the  north-western  plateau  region  is 
occupied  by  the  vast  desert  of  the  Sahara.  This  is  not 
wholly  level,  however,  but  is  crossed  diagonally  from  north- 
west to  south-east  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  having  the 
mountains  of  Tibesti  in  the  central  part.  This  ridge  divides 
the  plains  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile  basin  from  the 
inland  basin  of  Lake  Chad.  To  the  south  of  the  Sahara, 
and  parallel  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
there  is  another  strip  of  elevated  ground  running  from  west 
to  east.  This  is  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  lower  Niger, 
and  reappears  eastward  in  the  mass  of  the  Kamerun 
Mountains. 

South-east  of  this  high  ground  lies  the  low  basin  of  the 
Congo.  This  basin  may  be  taken  as  a  separate  division  of 
Africa,  lying  between  the  low  and  the  high  plateau  rather 
than  as  a  part  of  the  former. 

Of  the  high  plateau  region  the  northern  part  is  usually 
known  as  East  Africa.  It  contains  in  the  north,  near  the 
Red  Sea,  the  rugged  mass  of  the  Abyssinian  Mountains, 
and  extends  southward  to  the  central  lake  region,  where 
the  great  rivers  Nile  and  Congo  take  their  rise.  In  this 
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region  are  two  remarkable  depressions  or  rift  valleys,  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other;  they  owe  their  origin  to  great 
rents  or  cracks  which  have  been  made  in  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  sinking  down  to  a  lower  level  of  long  strips  of  the 
surface.  These  rift  valleys  are  now  occupied  by  chains  of 
lakes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  are  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  Africa,  of  which  Kilimanjaro,  Kenia, 
and  Ruwenzori  rise  to  heights  of  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet. 

In  the  south  the  chief  feature  of  the  high  plateau  region 
is  a  great  mountain  range,  the  Kathlamba  or  Drakensberg 
Mountains,  with  peaks  over  10,000  feet  high.  This  forms 
the  eastern  rim  or  escarpment  of  the  plateau,  and  slopes 
steeply  down  to  a  fertile  strip  of  low  ground  which  fringes 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Africa  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  only  the  ex- 
treme north  and  south  being  outside  the  tropics.  Owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  dry,  barren  plains,  both  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south,  the  region  of  tropical  heat  extends  even  beyond 
the  line  of  the  tropics.  These  plains  are  more  extensive  and 
low-lying  in  the  north,  and  accordingly  the  hottest  part  of 
Africa  is  not  under  the  Equator,  but  in  the  Sahara,  about 
20°  to  the  north  of  it. 

In  East  and  South  Africa  the  great  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  modifies  the  climate,  and  even  under  the  Equator 
white  men  can  live  in  comfort  on  the  high  plains.  On 
the  coast,  and  in  the  low  river  valleys,  the  climate  is 
too  hot  for  white  settlers  and  is  often  extremely  unhealthy. 
The  heat  is  not  the  chief  danger  to  health,  however,  for 
some  parts  which  were  noted  for  fevers  and  other  diseases 
have  been  made  comparatively  safe  in  recent  times  by  means 
of  proper  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  by 
exterminating  the  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  which  carry 
the  germs  of  disease. 

The  rainfall  of  Africa  is  very  unevenly  distributed.  In  the 
extreme  north  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  Atlas  region  has  a  rainfall  which 
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is  sufficient  for  pasturage  on  the  higher  levels  and  for  grain 
and  fruit-growing  on  the  low  ground.  To  the  south  of  the 
lofty  mountain-wall,  however,  desert  conditions  are  found, 
and  only  the  oases  formed  by  springs  or  by  artesian  wells 
carry  any  vegetation. 

The  desert  of  the  Sahara  forms  part  of  the  great  rainless 
belt  of  the  Old  World,  which  extends  eastwards  across 
Central  Asia.  During  the  hot  season  we  should  expect 
monsoon  winds  to  blow  from  the  sea  and  carry  ample  rains 
to  the  interior,  and  we  do  find  such  winds  on  the  north  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  in  the  Niger  basin.  But  when 
these  winds  come  farther  inland  the  great  heat  changes  their 
moisture  back  into  invisible  vapour,  and  the  sea  wind  becomes 
a  hot,  dry  wind.  There  is  no  rainfall,  except  in  the  form  of 
occasional  storms  upon  the  mountain  ridges  which  cross  the 
desert. 

In  Africa,  as  everywhere  else,  the  region  of  the  Equator  is 
a  region  of  heavy  rainfall,  where  the  currents  of  moist  air 
are  cooled  by  rising  to  higher  levels.  The  equatorial  rains 
are  heaviest  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  in  the  low  basin  of 
the  Congo,  which  resembles  in  many  ways  that  of  the 
Amazon.  The  rain-belt  moves  northward  and  southward 
with  the  sun  as  it  changes  to  its  midsummer  or  midwinter 
position,  and  thus  the  equatorial  belt  has  two  rainy  seasons 
each  year,  and  two  which  are  less  rainy ;  but  all  seasons 
alike  are  hot.  On  the  high  plains  of  the  eastern  plateau, 
however,  the  rainfall  is  not  excessive  and  the  climate  is 
pleasant.  The  east  coast  plains  share  in  the  monsoon  rainfall 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

South  Africa  is  peculiar  in  the  distribution  of  its  rainfall 
over  the  year.  During  the  southern  summer,  the  heat  of  the 
dry  plains  causes  the  south-east  trade-wind  to  blow  strong 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  across  the  Drakensberg  range.  This 
brings  an  ample  summer  rainfall  to  the  south-east  coast  regions, 
while  the  south-west  is  dry.  In  winter  the  west-wind  belt 
travels  northward  as  far  as  to  reach  South  Africa,  and  thus 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  receives  the  bulk  of  its  rainfall 
during  winter  from  the  south-west  sea  winds.  The  seasons 
of  South  Africa  are  thus  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
south-east  and  the  south-west  of  Australia. 

The  tropical  forest  region  of  Africa  lies  chiefly  in  the 
Congo  basin,  but  extends  westward  to  the  Niger  valley 
and  the  Guinea  coast.  On  the  east  there  is  also  a  dense 
tropical  vegetation  on  the  low  coastal  plain  and  in  the  river 
valleys.  North  and  south  of  this  belt  are  wide  stretches  of 
open  woods  and  grassy  plains,  those  of  the  north  changing 
gradually  into  the  barren,  sandy,  and  stony  plains  of  the 
Sahara,  and  those  of  the  south  extending  to  the  dry  and 
dusty  veld,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  usually 
little  better  than  a  desert,  but  after  the  rains  is  gay  with 
grass  and  flowers. 

The  thick  forest  and  the  open  woodlands  of  Africa  are  the 
home  of  many  wild  animals,  and  the  favourite  ground  of  the 
big-game  hunter.  The  larger  native  animals  are  in  danger 
of  being  killed  out,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
attempts  are  being  made  to  prevent  their  useless  slaughter. 
The  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros  are  the 
largest  of  land  animals.  Zebras  and  antelopes  of  many 
kinds  feed  on  the  plains,  and  the  ostrich  is  found,  both  wild 
and  also  in  the  domesticated  state.  Among  the  beasts  of 
prey  the  chief  are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  jackal,  and  the 
hyena. 

The  native  peoples  of  Africa  belong  partly  to  the  white 
and  partly  to  the  black  races  of  mankind.  North  and  east 
of  the  Sahara  the  white  races  hold  sway,  chiefly  of  the  dusky 
Arab  type,  and  the  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 
In  the  upper  Nile  valley  and  over  the  whole  continent  south 
of  the  desert  the  natives  are  of  the  black  or  negro  type. 
They  vary  much  in  intelligence  and  in  civilization,  among 
the  lowest  being  the  dwarf  peoples  of  the  Congo  forests  and 
the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  of  the  southern  plateau. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Abys- 
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sinia  in  the  north-east,  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  is 
divided  up  among  European  nations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  all  colonized  by  Europeans,  for  there  are  wide  areas 
where  no  white  man  is  seen,  except  occasional  traders  or 
government  officials.  Arrangements  were  made  between  the 
various  nations  of  Europe  by  which  their  respective  posses- 
sions or  "spheres  of  influence"  were  determined,  in  order 
to  avoid  quarrels  as  to  boundaries  and  trading  rights.  This 
was  specially  necessary  in  certain  parts  in  order  to  protect 
the  negro  tribes  from  Arab  slave-traders,  who  laid  waste 
whole  kingdoms  in  order  to  carry  off  the  people  as  slaves. 

France  has  the  largest  possessions  in  Africa,  extending 
to  4,500,000  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  French 
territory  includes  Algeria  and  the  Western  Sahara,  with  the 
protectorate  of  Morocco,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  at  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey.  French 
Congo  is  a  large  area  to  the  north  of  the  lower  Congo. 
In  addition,  the  island  of  Madagascar,  off  the  south-east 
coast,  belongs  to  France,  and  a  small  part  of  Somaliland,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Great  Britain,  with  4,000,000  square  miles,  comes  next  in 
the  extent  of  her  African  dominions.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  British  East  Africa  extends  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  great  lakes,  and  joins  with  the  Sudan  in 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  In  addition,  there  are  British 
Somaliland,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  on  the  west  coast 
the  large  British  colony  of  Nigeria  in  the  basin  of  the  lower 
Niger,  and  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Sene- 
gambia. 

Germany  rules  over  German  South-West  Africa,  to  the. 
west  of  the  British  South  African  territories,  German  East 
Africa,  to  the  south  of  British  East  Africa,  and  Kamerun, 
to  the  south-east  of  Nigeria. 

Portugal  has  two  large  colonies — Angola,  on  the  west,  to 
the  south  of  the  Congo,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  the 
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basin  of  the  lower  Zambesi,  and  on  the  coast  to  the  north 
and  the  south  of  that  river. 

Italy  claims  a  part  of  Somaliland  at  the  extreme  eastern 
angle  of  Africa,  and  Eritrea,  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  has 
lately  wrested  from  Turkey  the  territory  of  Tripoli  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

The  Congo  Basin,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Congo  Free  State,  is  now  a  possession  of  Belgium.  A  strip 
of  the  north-west  coast  south  of  Morocco  belongs  to  Spain. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

South  and  East  Africa. 

WE  will  now  survey  rapidly  the  chief  political  divisions  of 
Africa,  beginning  with  some  of  those  under  the  Union  Jack. 
The  most  important  of  these,  and  that  with  the  largest  white 
population,  is  the  group  of  states  or  colonies  now  known  as 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There  are  four  provinces  in  the 
Union — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  province  includes  the  country 
south  of  the  Orange  River,  together  with  British  Bechuana- 
land  to  the  north  of  it.  The  surface  rises  from  the  coast  in 
parallel  terraces.  Inland  from  the  coastal  plain  a  sudden 
rise  leads  to  the  plains  of  the  Little  Karroo,  then  another 
sudden  rise  to  the  wider  plains  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  these 
are  backed  by  the  main  watershed  which  joins  the  Drakens- 
berg  Mountains  in  the  east  of  the  province.  Beyond  this 
ridge  the  plain  is  known  as  the  High  Veld,  and  slopes 
gradually  northward  and  westward  to  the  Orange  River. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  healthy.  In  the  east  there  is  an 
ample  summer  rainfall.  The  trade-winds,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  strengthened  by  the  monsoon  effect  of  the  hot  plateau  to 
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the  north,  and  the  high  wall  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains 
against  which  they  blow  causes  a  heavy  condensation  of 
their  moisture.  In  the  south-west  the  rainfall  is  less,  and  is 
brought  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  during  the 
southern  winter.  In  the  north-west  there  is  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  moisture.  The  Orange  River,  which  rises  in  the 
Drakensberg  and  flows  westward,  receives  no  permanent 


Group  of  Ostriches  on  an  Ostrich  Farm, 

tributary  for  the  last  500  miles  of  .its  course,  and  its  current 
is  often  very  low  in  the  dry  season. 

The  low  lands  near  the  south  coast  are  fertile,  and  carry 
good  crops  of  maize,  or  "  mealies,"  as  it  is  called,  wheat,  and 
other  grains.  There  are  large  vineyards  in  the  south-west, 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts  grow  freely,  but  little  attention  is  given 
to  improving  their  culture.  The  main  agricultural  industry  is 

(1,774)  19 
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grazing,  and  the  province  is  one  of  the  chief  wool-producing 
countries  of  the  world.     Ostrich-farming  is  carried  on  in 


Cape  Town  and  Table  Mountain,  from  the  Bay. 

various  districts,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  ostrich  feathers 
exported  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  wool,  the 
amounts  being  15, 000,000  and  10,000,000  dollars  respectively. 

The  most  valuable  product  of  the  Cape  Province  is 
diamonds.  These  are  found  in  a  district  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Orange  River,  where  the  mining  town  of  Kimberley  has 
sprung  up  on  the  dusty  plain.  The  mines  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  and  the  bulk  of  the  labour  is  done 
by  native  Kaffirs,  who  live  in  enclosed  camps  or  compounds 
while  they  are  employed  in  the  mines.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  white  men  required,  although  the  annual  value  of 
the  diamonds  exported  is  over  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  capital  of  the  Cape  Province  is  Cape  Town,  built  on 
a  peninsula  which  ends  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cape 
Town  is  an  important  seaport,  and  is  also  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  Union.  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  is  the  port  of  a  fertile  district  and  has 
a  large  trade.  From  Cape  Town  a  railway  strikes  north-east 
to  Kimberley,  climbing  the  various  steps  of  the  terraces  and 
crossing  the  open  karroo  and  the  High  Veld,  and  is  joined 
midway  by  a  branch  from  the  east  of  the  province.  This 
railway  forms  the  first  section  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Cape-to-Cairo  "  line,  designed  to  cross  the  continent  from 
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south  to  north.  It  extends  from  Cape  Town  northward 
through  Rhodesia  for  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles. 

The  population  of  the  Cape  Province  is  2,500,000,  of 
whom  only  a  little  over  500,000  are  whites.  The  first 
settlement  at  the  Cape  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  of  Dutch  descent.  Both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  language  are  spoken  in  Parliament 
and  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  province  of  Natal  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Province,  between  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  sea. 
As  compared  with  the  former  province,  Natal  is  a  well- 
watered  land,  and  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Garden  of  South 
Africa."  The  distance  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  is 
only  150  miles,  and  as  several  of  the  peaks  are  from  9,000 
to  11,000  feet  high,  the  general  slope  is  steep  and  the  rivers 
are  rapid.  Thunderstorms  among  the  mountains  often  cause 
sudden  floods  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers. 

On  the  coast  plain  the  vegetation  is  of  a  tropical  character. 


Zulu  Kraal,  Natal. 

Sugar-cane,  tea,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  and  promising  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  cotton-growing.     Maize  is  the 
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common  grain  crop.  A  kind  of  acacia  known  as  the  wattle 
tree,  introduced  from  Australia,  is  largely  grown  for  the  sake 
of  its  bark,  which  is  used  in  tanning.  The  work  on  the  coast 
plantations  is  done  chiefly  by  Indian  labourers  or  "coolies," 
as  white  labour  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  native  Kaffirs 
or  Zulus  will  not  work  with  the  regularity  which  agriculture 
requires.  Many  of  these  Indians  settle  in  Natal,  and  begin 
business  on  their  own  account  when  their  labour  contract  is 
completed. 


Parliament  Buildings,  Pietermartizbiirg. 

On  the  middle  slopes  and  plains  cattle-rearing  and  mixed 
farming  are  the  chief  occupations,  while  the  higher  plateaus 
are  mostly  used  for  grazing.  The  chief  mineral  product  is 
coal,  which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and 
mining  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  north  at  Newcastle  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Pietermaritzburg,  a  fine 
residential  town  on  a  plateau  some  40  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  largest  town  and  the  only  seaport  is  Durban, 
with  a  good  natural  harbour  which  has  been  made  accessible- 
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to  large  steamers  by  dredging.  From  Durban  there  is 
railway  connection  through  the  capital  with  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  with  the  Transvaal,  the  lines  being  carried 
over  steep  passes  in  the  Drakensberg. 

The  white  population  of  Natal  is  somewhat  under  100,000, 
while  there  are  140,000  Indians  and  nearly  1,000,000  natives, 
chiefly  Zulus.  This  warlike  tribe  gave  much  trouble  before 
they  were  finally  overcome,  and  their  territory,  Zululand, 
was  annexed  to  Natal. 

The  Orange  Free  State  lies  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Province,  occupying  most  of  the  area  between  the  Orange 
River  and  its  tributary  the  Vaal.  Part  of  this  area,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  south-east,  forms  the  native  territory 
of  Basutoland,  where  a  pastoral  tribe,  the  Basutos,  live 
under  their  own  chief,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  British 
resident  commissioner.  The  remainder  of  the  area  belongs 
to  the  High  Veld,  and  the  average  elevation  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  is  about  5,000  feet.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  healthy ;  farmers  depend  upon  artificial  dams  and 
reservoirs  for  their  water  supply  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  country  is  treeless  except  along  the 
river  courses,  and  the  chief  occupation  is  sheep-farming. 
Good  coal  is  found  in  the  north,  and  there  is  some 
mining  of  diamonds  and  gold  in  the  south.  Bloemfontein, 
the  capital,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  on  a 
railway  which  connects  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Prov- 
ince with  the  Transvaal.  It  is  a  small  town  of  27,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  natives.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  sits  in  Bloemfontein. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  500,000,  of  whom  one- 
third  are  whites,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent. 

The  Transvaal  Province,  as  its  name  indicates,  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Vaal  River — "  across  the  Vaal,"  looking 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  extends  northward  to 
the  Limpopo  River.  The  surface  belongs  for  the  most  part 
to  the  high  plateau  region.  In  the  east,  however,  beyond 
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the  main  watershed,  it  sinks  down  toward  the  low  coast 
strip,  and  the  northern  part,  in  the  Limpopo  basin,  is  also 
low.  These  low  or  Bush  Veld  parts  have  a  hot,  moist 
climate,  unhealthy  for  white  men,  and  are  the  haunt  of 
many  wild  beasts.  The  high  plains  are  used  for  pasturage 
and  agriculture,  and  are  better  supplied  with  water  than  those 
to  the  south. 

The  great  industry  of  the  Transvaal,  however,  is  not 
now  farming  but  gold-mining.  The  gold  is  found  mostly 
on  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  Pretoria,  the  capital,  known 
as  Witwatersrand  or  "The  Rand,"  and  most  of  the 


Johannesburg,  the  Gold-mines. 

labourers'  work  is  done  by  natives.  On  the  Rand  has 
sprung  up  the  great  city  of  Johannesburg,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  250,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  white. 
The  annual  value  of  the  gold  mined  on  the  Rand  is  over 
150,000,000  dollars. 

Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a  population  of 
48,000,  nearly  two-thirds  being  whites.  It  is  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  government  for  the  provinces  of  the  South 
African  Union.  From  Pretoria  an  important  railway  runs 
eastward  to  the  coast,  its  terminus  being  Lourengo  Marques 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 
South   and  East  Africa   (continued}. 

BRITISH  South  and  Central  Africa  includes  a  great  extent 
of  territory  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Transvaal  which  is 
not  yet  included  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  This  consists 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate.  In 
these  territories  the  white  population  is  too  small  as  yet 
to  allow  of  representative  self-government  being  established. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  is  a  wide  pastoral  plateau, 
too  dry  for  successful  agriculture.  The  native  pastoral  tribes 
live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  a  British  resident  commissioner. 

Rhodesia  is  a  vast  area  of  some  350,000  square  miles, 
stretching  northward  from  the  Limpopo  River  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Zambesi  River,  which 
divides  it  into  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  The 
whole  of  this  wide  tract  of  country  is  administered  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  a  trading  company  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  mining  and  other  industries, 
and  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  British  Government. 
The  country  is  named  after  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  founder  of 
the  South  Africa  Company,  who  did  a  great  deal  to  extend 
British  power  in  Africa. 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  a  white  population  of  some 
25,000,  while  the  natives  number  about  750,000.  Gold 
and  other  precious  metals  are  worked,  and  form  the  chief 
export.  Important  coalfields  are  being  opened  up  near 
the  Zambesi.  On  the  high  plains  the  country  is  suitable 
for  white  settlers,  the  tropical  heat  being  tempered  by 
elevation,  and  land  is  being  occupied  by  farmers  from 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  Stock-raising  and  the  growing 
of  tobacco  and  other  crops  suitable  to  warm  climates  are 
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increasing  year  by  year,  and  towns  are  springing  up  in  the 
mining  districts  and  on  the  railways.  The  "  Cape-to-Cairo  " 
line  crosses  the  country  from  south  to  north,  and  is  carried 
by  a  great  bridge  over  a  wonderful  gorge  on  the  Zambesi 
below  the  Victoria  Falls.  Another  important  line  runs  to 
Beira  on  the  east  coast,  in  Portuguese  territory. 

Northern  Rhodesia  is  still  less  developed  by  white 
settlers  than  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  greater  part  of  its 
area  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  there  is  promise  of 
good  results  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  tobacco,  ground- 
nuts, and  other  tropical  plants.  Rubber  is  found  in  the 
forests,  and  plantations  are  also  being  formed.  The  white 
settlers  number  about  1,500,  the  native  population  being 
estimated  at  1,000,000. 

A  strip  of  country  adjoining  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
bordering  on  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Shire  River  is  under 
a  separate  administration,  and  is  known  as  the  Nyasaland 
Protectorate.  There  are  promising  agricultural  industries, 
and  some  export  of  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea.  In 
this  protectorate  a  large  number  of  Christian  missionaries 
are  doing  excellent  work  among  the  natives. 

The  remainder  of  South  Africa  is  portioned  out  between 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  France.  German  South-West  Africa 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  west  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  The  coast  is  dry  and  barren, 
and  the  only  good  harbour,  Walfish  Bay,  is  a  British 
possession.  The  plateau  inland  is  suitable  for  grazing,  and 
the  natives  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle.  Copper  is  mined, 
and  the  Government  is  trying  to  develop  the  production  of 
cotton,  wine,  silk,  and  tobacco. 

The  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  lies  still  farther  north, 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  The  coast  is  low 
and  unhealthy,  and  the  interior  plateau  is  in  most  parts 
unproductive.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  rubber,  and 
other  forest  products.  Cotton-growing,  formerly  important, 
is  now  neglected,  and  the  mineral  resources  are  little  worked. 
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On  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa  another  large  tract  of 
Portuguese  territory  lies  between  the  British  possessions  and 
the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  lower  Zambesi, 
the  northern  part  being  the  province  of  Mozambique,  and 
the  southern  the  province  of  Lourengo  Marques.  The 
interior  of  Mozambique  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plateau, 
but  its  resources  are  quite  undeveloped.  The  coast  strip 
is  low,  and  in  many  parts  swampy  and  unhealthy.  The 
copious  rainfall  supports  a  dense  tropical  vegetation,  and 
under  a  more  energetic  government  the  country  would 


Delagoa  Bay. 

become  rich  and  productive.  At  present  little  is  exported 
beyond  such  forest  products  as  oil-seeds,  gums,  and  wax, 
with  some  coffee,  tobacco,  and  ivory.  The  only  Portuguese 
settlement  is  Lourengo  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay.  It  was 
formerly  a  centre  of  the  cruel  traffic  in  slaves;  its  present 
importance  is  due  to  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
to  Pretoria  which  we  have  mentioned.  Farther  north  is 
Beira,  the  terminus  of  the  line  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  is  growing  in  importance. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  separated  from  the  mainland 
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by  Mozambique  Channel,  forms  part  of  French  Africa. 
It  is  composed  of  an  elevated  central  tableland  surrounded 
by  a  low  coastal  plain.  Lying  in  the  monsoon  area  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  it  is  well  watered,  and  rich  in  vegetable 
products.  Rice  grows  on  the  plains,  and  indigo,  hemp, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  cultivated.  The 
island  is  little  developed  as  yet,  and  indeed  is  only  partly 
explored. 

From  South  Africa  we  pass  on  to  a  survey  of  Central 
Africa,  and  we  will  first  look  at  the  countries  on  the  east 
coast.  German  East  Africa  lies  north  of  Mozambique, 
between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  coast  It  is  a  territory  of 
comparatively  small  importance,  the  coast  being  low  and 
unhealthy,  and  the  interior  plateau  either  barren  or  covered 
with  a  scanty  scrub.  On  the  northern  frontier  is  Mount 
Kilimanjaro.  The  higher  of  its  twin  volcanic  summits  rises 
to  19,700  feet,  and  is^covered  with  snow.  The  natives  who 
live  at  its  base  have  no  knowledge  of  what  snow  is,  and 
suppose  the  mountain  to  be  covered  with  silver.  The  chief 
settlements  are  on  the  seacoast  and  the  lake  shores,  and 
under  the  strict  rule  of  the  Germans  these  are  often  very 
attractive  and  well  managed.  The  ports  of  Dar-es-Salaam 
and  Bagomoyo,  on  the  coast,  have  large  trade. 

The  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  off  the  German 
coast,  form  a  separate  British  protectorate.  The  town  of 
•  Zanzibar  has  a  population  of  some  35,000,  composed  of 
almost  every  race  in  Africa,  together  with  traders  of  many 
European  and  other  countries.  It  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  slave  trade,  and  is  still  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  of  equatorial  Africa.  The  chief  product 
of  the  island  is  cloves. 

North  of  the  German  colony  lies  another  stretch  of  British 
territory,  consisting  of  the  Zanzibar  and  East  Africa  Protec- 
torates on  the  coast,  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  the 
lake  region.  On  the  coast  the  vegetation  is  of  a  tropical 
character,  but  on  the  lofty  plateau  the  climate  is  temperate. 
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The  country  has  been  opened  up  by  a  railway  from  Mom- 
basa on  the  coast  to  Port  Florence  on  Victoria  Nyanza  or 
Lake  Victoria,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  develop- 
ing its  resources.  On  the  lowlands  rice,  maize,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  rubber  are  cultivated.  Wheat  and  other  plants  of  the 
temperate  zone  grow  on  the  tableland,  where  agriculture  is 
rapidly  extending.  Sheep  farming  and  ostrich  farming  give 
good  results,  and  coffee-planting  promises  well.  The  capital  of 


Zanzibar. 

the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  Nairobi,  on  the  high  plateau. 
Mombasa  is  the  chief  port  and  largest  town. 

The  Uganda  Protectorate  lies  north  of  Lake  Victoria, 
and  extends  down  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro, 
where  it  joins  with  the  Sudan.  The  country  is  very  fertile 
in  most  parts,  but  is  less  elevated  and  less  healthy  than  the 
eastern  plateau.  Much  progress  has  been  made  under 
British  rule.  Many  of  the  natives  are  of  a  very  intelligent 
type,  and  have  been  much  improved  by  the  influence  of 
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Christian  missionaries.  Cotton  is  an  important  product. 
Sugar,  ground-nuts,  coffee,  ivory,  and  rubber  are  also 
exported. 

Nowhere  have  the  benefits  of  a  strong  and  enlightened 
rule  been  more  marked  than  in  British  East  Africa.  But 
a  few  years  ago  the  land  was  being  constantly  raided  by 
Arab  slave-hunters ;  only  the  most  warlike  tribes  were  able 
to  hold  their  own,  and  these  were  usually  at  war  among 
themselves.  Now  life  and  property  are  as  safe  among  the 
terrible  warriors  of  the  Masai  and  the  Baganda  as  in  one 
of  our  own  villages,  and  in  these  centres  of  the  "Dark 
Continent"  are  seen  churches  and  schools,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  post  offices  and  money  order  offices,  railway 
trains,  lake  steamers,  and  motor  cars,  and  all  the  inventions 
of  the  white  man's  civilization.  Big-game  shooting  is  strictly 
regulated,  and  near  Nairobi  is  a  great  preserve  where  hunt- 
ing is  prohibited,  and  where  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  find 
a  safe  refuge  from  their  great  enemy,  man. 

The  "  eastern  horn  of  Africa  "  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
Somali  tribes,  and  is  known  as  Somaliland.  The  natives 
are  not  blacks,  but  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and  are 
Mohammedans  in  religion.  Somaliland  is  parcelled  out 
between  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  The  people  are 
mainly  pastoral.  The  country  is  a  favourite  big-game  hunt- 
ing-ground, but  is  of  little  commercial  importance.  North  of 
French  Somaliland  is  a  stretch  of  the  Red  Sea  coast, 
called  Eritrea,  an  Italian  possession.  It  is  mostly  barren 
and  useless,  except  as  containing  the  trade  route  to  Abys- 
sinia from  its  port  of  Massowah. 

Abyssinia  occupies  a  lofty  plateau  and  mountain  region  to 
the  west  of  Somaliland  and  north  of  British  East  Africa. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  lies  at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
feet,  while  some  of  the  mountains  reach  a  height  of  from 
15,000  to  16,000  feet.  In  these  mountains  some  of  the  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  and  the  annual  flood- 
ing of  that  river,  which  brings  fertility  to  the  ancient  land  of 
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Egypt,  is  caused  by  the  summer  monsoon  rainfall  on  the 
hills  of  Abyssinia. 

Unlike  the  countries  to  the  south  which  we  have  visited, 
Abyssinia,  formerly  known  as  Ethiopia,  is  a  land  with  a 
history  which  dates  back  to  a  remote  period,  and  it  is  still 
governed  by  its  own  people.  Many  centuries  ago  it  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  ancient  Coptic  church  of 
Egypt,  and  it  still  professes  that  religion  in  a  somewhat 
debased  form,  although  some  of  the  tribes  are  Moham- 
medans. The  lowlands  have  a  tropical  vegetation,  and 
produce  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  coffee.  The  highlands  are 
mainly  pastoral,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
There  are  minerals,  which  are  little  worked,  and  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  unimportant. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 
The  Congo  and  Niger  Regions. 

WE  have  next  to  visit  the  countries  which  lie  towards  the 
west  side  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  low  plains  of  the  Congo 
basin,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  region,  form  the  state  now 
known  as  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  area  of  this  state  is  nearly 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  from 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  white  traders,  officials,  and  missionaries,  all  are 
negroes,  divided  into  a  hundred  or  more  tribes.  Many  are 
cannibals,  or  were  so  till  recently.  Some  of  the  forest  tribes 
are  dwarfs  or  pigmies,  and  of  a  very  primitive  type  of 
civilization. 

The  south-east  belongs  to  the  higher  plateau  region,  and 
is  covered  with  open  woodland  and  pasture.  The  low  ground 
of  the  north  and  west  forms  one  of  the  most  extensive  tropical 
forests  in  the  world.  Near  the  coast  is  a  ridge  of  high 
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ground,  the  western  wall  of  the  African  plateau,  where  the 
course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  series  of  rapids      The 


Leopoldville,  a  Congo 

climate  is  hot  throughout  the  year,  and  wet  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  there  being  two  rainy  seasons  annually.  It 
is  extremely  unhealthy  for  white  men. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  forest  products,  and  gold, 
copper,  and  iron  are  worked  in  small  quantities.  Rubber  is 
the  staple  article  of  trade.  The  rubber  tree  grows  wild  in 
great  abundance,  and  rubber  plantations  have  also  been 
established  by  the  Government.  In  former  years  much  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  were  caused  by  the  natives  being  forced  to 
collect  rubber  for  'the  white  traders,  but  more  just  and 
humane  treatment  has  now  been  introduced.  Steamers  ply 
on  the  Congo  and  its  great  tributaries,  a  railway  carries  traffic 
past  the  rapids,  and  other  means  are  being  taken  to  open  up 
to  civilization  the  darkest  part  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  coast  region  north  of  the  Belgian  Congo  forms  part  of 
the  French  possessions.  It  was  formerly  known  as  French 
Congo,  but  its  official  name  has  been  changed  to  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  It  lies  within  the  great  tropical  forest 
zone,  and  the  usual  products  of  that  region  are  exported,  such 
as  rubber,  palm-oil,  and  palm-kernels.  Coffee,  vanilla,  and 
cocoa  are  also  cultivated. 
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The  Kamerun  Protectorate,  lying  to  the  north,  is  a  Ger- 
man colony,  similar  to  the  last  in  climate  and  products.  The 
coast  strip  between  the  Kamerun  Mountains  and  the  sea  is 
very  fertile  and  rich  in  all  tropical  products.  Rubber  is  the 
chief  export,  palm-oil  and  kernels  coming  next.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  cocoa  and  coffee.  On  the  inland  portion, 
which  stretches  north-east  toward  the  dry  plateau  region, 
cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  occupation. 

Of  the  various  West  African  colonies  which  lie  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  is  Nigeria.  This  British  colony  consists  of  two 
protectorates — Southern  Nigeria,  lying  along  the  coast ;  and 
Northern  Nigeria,  extending  northwards  into  the  plateau 
region  and  the  inland  basin  of  Lake  Chad.  Their  combined 
area  is  over  300,000  square  miles,  and  their  population  is 
estimated  at  about  17,000,000.  In  its  climate  and  products 
we  may  take  Nigeria  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  Guinea 
coast  region. 

The  great  Niger  delta  is  low  and  flat.  In  the  west  is  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  parallel  to  the  coast,  forming  the  water-shed 


A  Village  in  Nigeria. 

between  the  upper  Niger  basin  and  the  short  coast  rivers  and 
"  creeks."    The  low  coast  lands  are  one  vast  mangrove  swamp, 
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steaming  and  fever-stricken,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  hare 
earned  the  name  of  "  The  White  Man's  Grave."  But  where 
the  trading  stations  have  grown  into  towns,  with  better  houses 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  The  higher  levels  are  fairly  healthy. 

Except  near  the  British  stations  there  are  no  roads,  but 
only  narrow  native  footpaths  through  the  dense  jungle. 
Much  traffic  is  carried  by  water,  the  whole  flat  strip  along 
the  coast  being  a  network  of  sluggish  rivers  and  creeks. 


Accra,  the  Capital  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

Railways  are  being  pushed  inland  at  various  points  to  the 
more  open  and  elevated  plains,  with  their  hundreds  of  native 
villages  and  towns.  There  are  several  towns  in  the  north 
with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  natives  are  of  an  intel- 
ligent type.  The  most  important  tribe  is  the  Hausas,  who 
are  skilful  in  working  iron  and  brass,  in  tanning  and  dyeing, 
and  in  glass  manufacture.  They  also  make  excellent  sol- 
diers, and  a  fine  native  army  under  British  officers  has  done 
excellent  work  in  establishing  order  in  the  country.  They 
are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  The  natives  on  the  coast  are 
of  a  much  lower  civilization,  and,  except  where  missionaries 
have  settled,  the  religion  is  of  the  darkest  type  of  heathenism. 
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Palm-oil  is  the  chief  export,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Niger 
delta  have  long  been  known  as  the  "oil  rivers."  Other 
forest  products  are  exported,  and  cotton  cultivation  is  being 
introduced.  Tin  and  other  metals  are  found,  but  mining  is 
not  yet  much  developed.  There  is  a  large  West  African 
trade  with  Britain  and  other  European  countries ;  but  as  the 
water  is  very  shallow  near  the  coast,  ships  have  to  anchor  at 
some  distance  and  load  or  unload  by  means  of  native  boats. 
Lagos,  in  Southern  Nigeria,  is  the  chief  seaport,  and  there  a 
deep-water  channel  is  being  dredged  through  a  bar  which 
obstructs  the  harbour,  and  a  breakwater  is  being  built  in 
order  that  ocean  steamers  may  find  accommodation.  In  the 
British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  to  the  west,  Accra  and 
Cape  Coast  Castle  are  important  trading  ports. 

West  of  Cape  Palmas  lies  the  republic  of  Liberia,  which  is 
of  interest  chiefly  because  of  its  history.  It  differs  from  the 
other  countries  of  Africa  in  being  neither  a  native  state  nor  a 
European  colony.  In  1822  a  number  of  freed  negro  slaves 
from  the  United  States  were  settled  here,  and  they  gradually 
acquired  territory  from  the  native  chiefs  and  established  a 
republican  government  over  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles. 
The  number  of  American  negroes  is  about  15,000,  and  there 
are  some  50,000  who  may  be  called  civilized  in  a  total  popu- 
lation estimated  at  2,000,000.  The  republic  is  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  English 
language  is  spoken  and  the  Christian  religion  professed  by 
the  civilized  population.  No  white  man  is  allowed  to  become 
a  citizen.  The  country  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Its  rich 
soil  is  little  cultivated,  and  its  forest  and  mineral  resources 
are  neglected.  Trade  conditions,  however,  are  improving. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 
North  Africa. 

THE  remaining  settlements  of  West  Africa — French,  German, 
British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish — need  not  detain  us,  nor 
is  there  much  of  human  interest  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Sahara.  The  true  Sahara  is  a  waste  of  shifting  sand,  stones, 
or  rock ;  but  where  water  exists  the  desert  becomes  amazingly 
fertile,  and  an  oasis,  or  island  of  green,  appears  in  the  sea 
of  sand.  In  many  places  there  are  stores  of  water  under- 
ground, which  can  be  tapped  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and 
in  this  way  many  fertile  oases  have  been  made  by  the  French 
engineers. 

The  chief  tree  of  the  Sahara  is  the  date  palm.  This  palm 
grows  best  with  "  its  feet  in  the  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire," 
and  is  well  suited  for  the  conditions  of  this  burning  desert. 
It  is  the  only  food  plant  of  the  Sahara,  and  a  palm  grove  with 
its  hanging  clusters  of  golden  dates  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  in  the  world.  The  chief  domestic  animal  is 
the  camel,  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  By  routes  which  lead 
from  one  oasis  to  another,  caravans  of  camels  laden  with 
European  goods,  or  with  dates,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  travel  immense  distances  over  the  sandhills,  steppes, 
and  rocky  ridges  of  the  Sahara.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  trade  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  very  small. 

In  the  north  of  Africa  France  is  the  dominating  power. 
The  empire  of  Morocco  is  now  gradually  passing  under  French 
control,  and  the  disorder  and  misrule  which  made  that 
country  the  worst  governed  part  of  Africa  will  give  place  to 
a  higher  civilization.  In  Algeria  the  French  power  has  been 
established  for  nearly  a  century,  and  in  Tunisia  since  1881. 

These  three  countries  make  up  the  Atlas  Mountain  region, 
where  the  conditions  of  surface  and  climate  resemble  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Europe.  In  its  relief  the 
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surface  consists  of  three  distinct  regions — the  Tell  or  coast 
strip,  consisting  of  low  ground  and  undulating  hills;  the 
high  plateau  region,  at  a  level  of  about  2,000  feet,  traversed 
by  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  which  reach  an  elevation 
of  over  7,000  feet ;  and  the  low  fringe  of  the  Sahara,  where 
the  mountain  ridge  dips  down  to  the  desert  plains. 

The  Tell  strip  varies  from  50  to  150  miles  in  width.  It 
has  a  moderate  but  variable  winter  rainfall,  and  is  extremely 
fertile  and  -in  parts  well  cultivated.  Except  in  Morocco, 
agriculture  is  well  advanced.  Grain  crops  and  vineyards 
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The  "Skip  of  the  Desert." 

occupy  much  of  the  soil,  and  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  wine  is  an  important  industry.  On  the  high 
plateaus  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  and  only  where  there  is 
irrigation  can  the  ground  be  cultivated.  Snow  lies  on  the 
mountains  during  the  winter  months.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  find  pasture,  however,  and  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts is  esparto  grass,  which  is  used  for  making  paper.  The 
Sahara  fringe  of  the  Atlas  region  has  great  stores  of  under- 
ground water,  and  the  country  is  dotted  with  oases,  some 
natural  and  others  artificially  produced  by  artesian  wells. 
In  the  south  of  Tunisia  this  third  region  lies  very  low,  and 
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is  dotted  with  a  number  of  salt  lakes  which  are  actually  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  this  district  are  numerous  natural 
springs,  which  discharge  great  streams  of  water,  some  cold 
and  salt,  others  fresh  and  hot,  and  the  fresh  water  is  used  to 
irrigate  great  plantations  of  date  palms  and  other  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables. 

The  capital  of  Morocco  is  Fez,  which  has  a  Mohammedan 
university  for  the  study  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  also  a  slave  market.  The  chief 
seaport  is  Tangier,  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Algeria  has 
a  number  of  active  towns  on  the  coast,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Algiers.  Behind  the  port  and  the  crowded  and  picturesque 
native  town  there  is  a  spacious  European  or  French  quarter, 
for  Algiers  is  much  frequented  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  cold  of  a  French  or  English  winter.  Tunis,  the  capital 
of  Tunisia,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  now  much  improved  by 
the  French.  Near  it,  on  the  north  coast,  is  Bizerta,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  great  military  port. 

East  of  Tunis  the  Mediterranean  coast  for  about  1,000 
miles  belongs  to  Tripoli.  This  country  extends  inland  for 
nearly  800  miles,  and  in  the  desert  portion  there  are  some 
important  oases  which  lie  on  the  ancient  caravan  routes 
southward.  The  eastern  part  of  Tripoli,  which  projects 
northward  into  the  Mediterannean  Sea,  is  called  Barca  or 
Benghazi.  The  coast  strip  is  low,  and,  except  at  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  is  fairly  fertile.  In  Barca  the 
ground  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  with  deep  valleys,  formerly 
irrigated  and  well  cultivated,  but  now  neglected.  Barley  is 
largely  grown,  and  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Wheat 
is  exported,  and  also  dates,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits. 

The  natives  are  mostly  Arabs  and  Berbers,  but  in  1835 
the  country  was  occupied  by  Turks.  It  was  annexed  by 
Italy  after  the  war  of  1911-1912.  Tripoli  is  the  chief  town  ; 
Benghazi,  or  Barca,  is  also  a  place  of  some  trade.  From 
Tripoli  caravans  cross  the  Sahara  to  Northern  Nigeria,  and 
there  is  a  small  trade  in  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  and  ivory. 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

WE  have  left  till  the  last  the  most  interesting  part  of  Africa — 
the  ancient  land  of  Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
Nile,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  its  source  in  the  great  lakes 
which  lie  under  the  Equator  in  Central  Africa.  Much  of 
its  water  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  carried  by 
the  Sobat,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Atbara. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
i, 800  miles,  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary.  It 
flows  through  a  trough  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the  desert,  with 
only  so  much  fertile  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  on 
either  side  as  can  be  watered  by  the  annual  flood  of  the 
Nile,  or  by  irrigation.  On  the  one  side  the  Nubian  and 
Arabian  Desert  stretches  in  rocky  hills  and  plains  to  the 
Red  Sea ;  on  the  other  side  the  Libyan  Desert  is  really  a 
part  of  the  wide  Sahara. 

When  it  reaches  the  coastal  plain,  about  150  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  Nile  divides  into  several  branches,  forming  the 
great  triangle  of  flat  and  fertile  land  which  is  known  as  the 
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Nile  Delta.  It  is  on  this  rich  plain,  intersected  everywhere 
with  rivers  and  canals,  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  live. 
The  whole  of  the  middle  and  lower  course  of  the  river  lies 
in  a  rainless  region,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  annual  flood  of  the  river  and  the  rich 
mud  which  it  spreads  over  the  soil. 

This  flood,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  from  the  monsoon 
rains  on  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  is  carried  northward 
mainly  by  the  Blue  Nile.  By  the  end  of  June  the  rise  of 


level  in  the  water  reaches  Cairo.  For  three  months  the  river 
continues  to  rise,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  September. 
In  a  good  year  the  water  may  then  be  26  feet  above  its  June 
level;  in  a  poor  year  it  may  rise  only  16  feet.  The  average 
difference  between  high  and  low  Nile  is  23  feet.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  there  is  usually  a  further  rise  of  a  few 
feet ;  then  the  water  begins  slowly  and  steadily  to  subside. 

Large  stretches  of  land  are  irrigated  by  simply  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  over  them  at  high  Nile,  and  the  crops  are  sown 
when  the  water  recedes.  Great  dams  have  also  been  made 
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far  up  the  river,  which  are  filled  during  the  time  of  high  Nile, 
and  this  water  is  led  by  means  of  canals  to  irrigate  the  land 
at  intervals  during  the  whole  year.  In  this  way  three  or  four 
crops  can  be  raised  each  year  instead  of  only  one. 

Egypt  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Wady 
Haifa  on  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles.  Lower 
Egypt  consists  practically  of  the  Nile  delta;  Upper  Egypt 
is  the  narrow  ribbon  of  green  which  owes  its  life  to  the 
river,  hemmed  in  by  the  burning  deserts  on  either  side. 
There  are  also  important  oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  The 
most  important  crop  in  the  delta  is  cotton.  Grain  is 
much  cultivated — rice,  maize,  wheat,  and  barley.  Sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  are  also  important  crops.  The  date  palm 
is  the  most  valuable  tree. 

Egypt  is  nominally  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  the 
real  control  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Its  importance  to  Britain  arose  from  its  position  on  the  road 
to  India,  and  this  importance  was  increased  when  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  provided  a  short  sea-route 
to  the  East.  This  canal  joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  one  of  the  world's  great  highways 
of  trade.  Over  4,500  ships  pass  through  it  in  a  year,  and 
of  these  nearly  two-thirds  are  British.  Since  British  rule- 
was  established  in  Egypt,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
irrigation,  the  fellahin  or  peasants  have  been  relieved  from 
oppression  and  misrule,  and  a  period  of  prosperity  has  begun. 

The  capital  of  Egypt  is  Cairo,  at  the  head  of  the  Nile 
delta.  Cairo  is  the  largest  town  in  Africa,  with  a  population 
of  654,000.  There  is  a  modern  city,  with  European  houses 
and  streets  and  a  railway  station ;  but  the  most  interesting 
part  is  the  native  city,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  palace,  its 
mosques,  and  its  bazaars.  There  is  an  ancient  tower  still 
called  the  "  Granary  of  Joseph,"  a  name  which  reminds  us 
of  the  connection  of  Egypt  with  Old  Testament  history. 
Cairo  draws  many  visitors  by  its  fine  climate  and  the  ancient 
monuments  in  its  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  Pyramids  and 
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the  Sphinx,  and  it  is  a  great  centre  of  Mohammedan  learning 
and  religion.  On  the  coast  are  Alexandria,  the  chief  seaport ) 
and  Port  Said,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Sudan  consists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  basin, 
from  Wady  Haifa  to  Gondokoro  on  the  borders  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  The 
name  Sudan  means  "  Land  of  the  Blacks,"  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  Nigeria  and  Lake  Chad  region  as  well 
as  the  upper  Nile  valley,  but  as  a  political  term  it  is  restricted 
to  the  last-named  district.  The  Sudan  was  made  a  province 
of  Egypt  about  a  century  ago.  In  1881  it  rebelled,  and 
came  under  the  power  of  a  Mohammedan  mahdi  or  prophet. 
It  was  reconquered  by  an  army  of  British  and  Egyptian 
troops  in  1898,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  joint  rule 
of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 

In  the  north  the  Sudan  resembles  Upper  Egypt  in  its 
surface' and  climate,  wide  tracts  being  desert.  The  southern 
part  lies  within  the  region  of  tropical  rainfall,  and  is  covered 
with  forest  and  grass.  The  natives  are  of  various  races, 
chiefly  negro  in  the  south.  The  country  is  only  now  recover- 
ing from  the  devastation  it  suffered  in  many  places  while 
under  Moslem  rule.  Railways  have  been  constructed  along 
the  Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  irrigation,  and  cotton-growing  is  extending. 
The  forest  wealth  of  the  south  has  been  little  developed  as 
yet.  Great  attention  is  being  given  to  the  education  of  the 
natives,  and  their  instruction  in  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
Much  grain  is  cultivated  in  the  Blue  Nile  basin,  and  cattle 
are  raised  and  exported  to  Egypt  The  capital  is  Khartum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile  with  the  White  Nile  or  main 
river.  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea  is  the  chief  seaport. 


APPENDIX. 

STATISTICAL   AND   TOPOGRAPHICAL   FACTS. 
(To  accompany  Map-study.) 


THE   OCEANS. 

APPROXIMATE  AREA. 

Pacific  Ocean          ....     55,000,000  square  miles. 
Atlantic  Ocean        ....     30,000,000      ,,          ,, 
Indian  Ocean           ....     20,000,000      ,,          ,,» 
Antarctic  Ocean      .          .          .          .       6,000,000      ,,  ,, 

Arctic  Ocean 6,000,000      ,,  ,, 

THE   CONTINENTS. 

APPROXIMATE  AREA.       POPULATION. 

North  America          .         .  8,500,000  116,853,000 

South  America          .          .  7,500,000  44,000,000 

Europe    ....  4,000,000  425,000,000 

Asia         ....  17,500,000  925,000,000 

Australia,  etc.  .          .          .  3,500,000  6,000,000 

Africa      ....  11,500,000  130,000,000 


NORTH    AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — N.,  Arctic  Ocean;  £.,  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.,  G.  of 
Mexico  ;  W.t  Pacific  Ocean. 

Extent. — Length,  N.  to  S.,  4,500  m. ;  breadth,  E.  to  IV.,  3,500  m.; 
area,  8,354,000  sq.  m. 

Coast  Features.—  East  Coast:  N.  to  S.,  Greenland  I.,  Baffin  B., 
Davis  Str.,  Baffin  Land,  Hudson  B.  and  Str. ,  Labrador  Pen.  (C.  Chid 
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ley),  Str.  of  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland  I.  (C.  Race),  G.  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Nova  Scotia  Pen.  (C.  Sable),  B.  of  Fundy,  C.  Cod,  Chesapeake  B., 
Florida  Pen.  (C.  Sable),  Florida  Str.,  G.  of  Mexico,  Isth.  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Yucatan  Pen. ,  Caribbean  Sea,  West  India  Is. ,  Isth.  of  Panama. 

West  Coast:  N.  to  S.,  Bering  Str.,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska  Pen.,  Aleutian 
Is.,  Queen  Charlotte  Is.,  Queen  Charlotte  Sd.,  Vancouver  I.,  Juan  de 
Fuca  Str.,  Str.  and  G.  of  Georgia,  California  Pen.,  G.  of  California, 
Isth.  of  Tehuantepec,  Isth.  of  Panama. 

Mountains. — West:  Mts.  of  Alaska,  Coast  Ranges,  Cascade  Mts., 
Sierra  Nevada,  Rocky  Mts. 

East:  Laurentian  Highlands,  Appalachian  Mts. 

Rivers. — Pacific  Slope :  Yukon,  Fraser,  Columbia. 

Central  Plains:  Athabaska,  Slave,  Mackenzie  (to  Arctic);  Sas- 
katchewan, Nelson  (to  Hudson  B.) ;  St.  Lawrence  (to  Atlantic) ; 
Mississippi  (to  G.  of  Mexico). 

Atlantic  Slope :  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  James. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Boundaries. — E.  and  S.,  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  W.,  G.  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Str.  of  Belle  Isle. 

Extent. — Length  (C.  Ray  to  C.  Norman),  316  m.  ;  breadth  (C. 
Spear  to  C.  Anguille),  317  m.  ;  area,  42,000  sq.  m. 

Population,  242,966. 
Coast  Features : — 

East  Coast,  N.  to  S. 


CAPES. 

BAYS. 

ISLANDS. 

C.  Bauld. 

Ha-ha    B.,     Hare    B., 

Belle  Isle. 

Pistolet  B. 

Canada  B. 

Quirpon    I.,    Groix    I., 

Bell  I. 

Partridge  Pt. 

White  B.,  Confusion  B. 

Sops  I. 

Horse  I. 

C.  St.  John. 

Notre  Dame  B.  :— 

Gull   I.,  Little   Bay  I., 

Green    B.,   Halls    B., 

Sunday  Cove  I.,  Pil- 

Badger    B.,   Seal    B., 

ley's     I.,    Triton     I., 

New   B.,    B.   of   Ex- 

Long   I.,    Gull's    I., 

ploits,    Norris     Arm, 

Exploits    I.,    Thwart 

Dildo  Run,  Dog  B. 

I.  .Twillingate  I.,  New 

World  I.,  Chapel's  I., 

Dunnage  I.,  Change  I. 
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East  Coast,  N.  to  S.  (continued). 


CAPES. 

BAYS. 

ISLANDS. 

C.  Fogo. 

Hamilton  Sd.,  Gander  B. 

Fogo  I.,  Indian  I.,  Peck- 

ford  L,  Wadham  I. 

C.  Freels. 

Bonavista  B.  :  — 

Pinchard's    I.,    Greens- 

Fresh  -water   B.,    Pit 

pond  L,  Silver  Hare 

Sd.,     Alexander    B., 

L|  Lewis  L,  Fair  I., 

Salvage  B.,  Newman 

Deer    L,    Gooseberry 

Sd.,    Chandlers    Re., 

L,CottlesI.,WillisL, 

Clode  Sd.,  Goose  B., 

Samson  L,  Long  I. 

Sweet    B.,    Southern 

B.,  Black  Head  B. 

C.  Bonavista. 

Trinity  B.  :  — 

Ireland's  Eye,  Random 

Smith    Sd.,    Random 

I. 

Sd.,  South-West  Arm, 

Bay       Bull's       Arm, 

Chapel    Arm,    Dildo 

Arm. 

Grates  Pt. 

Conception  B. 

Carbonear  I.,  Bell  Is., 

C.  St.  Francis. 

St.  John's  Har. 

Kelly's  I. 

C.  Spear. 

Bay  Bulls. 

C.  Race. 

Ferryland  Har. 

South  Coast,  E.  to  W. 


CAPES. 

BAYS. 

ISLANDS. 

C.  Race. 

Trepassey  B. 

C.  Pine. 

St.  Mary's  B. 

Gt.  and  Lit.  Collinet  Is. 

C.  St.  Mary. 

Placentia  B.  :  — 

Sound    I.,    Woody    L, 

Placentia  Har.,  Long 

Barren    L,    Long   I., 

Har.  ,    Paradise    Sd.  , 

Merasheen  I.,  Red  I., 

Mortier      B.,      Burin 

Oderin  I.,  Isle  Valen, 

Inlet. 

Marticot  L,  Flat  L, 

Burin  I. 

C.  Chapeau 

St.  Pierre  I.,  Miquelon 

Rouge. 

I.  (to  France). 

Pt.  May. 

Fortune  Hd. 

Fortune  B.  :  — 

Chapel  L,  St.  John's  L, 

Long    Har.,   Bay   du 

Sagona  I.,  Brunei  I. 

Nord. 

Connaigre  Hd. 

Bay  de  1'Eau,  St.  John's 

Pass   I.,   Long   L,   Isle 

B.  ,      Connaigre     B.  , 

au  Bois. 

Hermitage     B.  ,     Bay 

d'Espoir,      Bay      de 

1'Est,  Bay   du    Nord, 

Facheux  B. 
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South  Coast,  E.  to  IV.  {continued). 


CAPES. 

BAYS. 

ISLANDS. 

C.  La  Hune. 
C.  Ray. 

White  Bear  B.  ,  Connoire 
Bay,  La  Poile  B. 

Port-aux-Basques,  Cabot 
Str. 

Kamea  I.,  Fox  I.,  iKx-r 
I.,  Red  I.,  Burgeols., 
Burnt  Is. 
Channel     I.,     Isle    aux 
Morts. 

West  Coast,  S.  to  N. 


CAPES. 

BAYS. 

ISLANDS. 

C.  Ray. 

Codroy  I. 

C.  Anguille. 

St.  George's  B. 

C.  St.  George. 

Red  I. 

Long  Pt. 

Port-au-Port  B. 

South  Hd. 

B.  of  Islands,  Humber 

Tweed  I.,  Green  I.,  Pearl 

Arm,  Middle  Arm. 

I.,  Woody  I. 

North  Hd. 

C.  Gregory. 

Bonne  B. 

Lobster  Hd. 

St.  Paul's  B. 

Cow  Hd. 

Portland  Hd. 

Port  Saunders,  Hawkes 

Iveppel  I. 

B.,  Ingornachoix  B. 

Point  Riche. 

St.  John  B. 

St.  John  I. 

New  Ferolle  Pt. 

St.     Margaret    B.,    St. 

Barbe  B. 

Anchor  Pt. 

C.  Norman. 

Str.  of  Belle  Isle. 

Belle  Isle. 

Mountains. —  West:  Long  Range  (Gros  Morne,  2,540  ft.),  Blomidon 
Mts.,  Cape  Anguille  Mts. 

South:  La  Poile  Mts.  (Mt.  Sylvester,  1,279  ft.),  Black  River  Mts. 
(Powder  Horn,  Centre  Hill). 

East :  Western  Avalon  Range  (Mt.  Sea-Pie,  North-East  Mt. ,  Spread- 
Eagle  Peak,  The  Toll,  The  Monument),  Eastern  Avalon  Range  (Butter 
Pots). 

Centre  and  North- East :  Hodges  Hill,  Mt.  Musgrave,  Hinds  Hill,  Mt. 
Peyton,  The  Topsails. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — East:  Exploits  R.  (Red  Indian  L.),  Gander 
R.  (Great  Gander  L.),  Gambo  R.  (Gainbo  L.),  Terra  Nova  R.  (Terra 
Nova  L.). 

South:  Colinet  R.,  Rocky  R.,  Long  Harbour  R.,  Bay  du  Nord  R., 
Bay  de  1'Est  R.,  Little  R.,  White  Bear  R.,  La  Poile  R. 
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West:  Codroy  R.,  St.  George's  R.,  Harry's  Brook,  Humber  R.  (Grand 
L.,  Deer  L.). 


Political  Divisions  and  Chief  Towns. 


DIVISION,  WITH  NO.  OF 
MEMBERS  RETURNED  TO 
HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

POP. 
1911. 

TOWNS,  WITH  POPULATION 
IN  1911. 

Twillingate  (3)      ... 
Fogo  (i) 

22,712 
8,2*7 

Twillingate    (3,348),    Grand    Falls 
(1,643),  Tilt  Cove. 
Fogo     (1,152),      Change      Islands 

Bonavista  (3)    .... 
Trinity  (3)  . 

22,893 
22,002 

(1,087). 
Bonavista      (3,911),      Greenspond 
(1,304)- 
Trinity    (1,604),     Heart's    Content 

Bay  de  Verde  (2)  .     .     . 
Carbonear  (i)  . 
Harbour  Grace  (3)     .     . 

Port  de  Grave  (i).     .     . 
Harbour  Main  (2).     .     . 

St.  John's  West  (3)    .     . 
St.  John's  East  (3)     .     . 
Ferryland  (2)   . 
Placentia         and         St. 
Mary's  (3)     .... 
Burin  (2)     

10,207 

5.  "4 
11,926 

6,988 
9,47i 

20,574 
25,H3 
5,800 

16,099 
1  1,624 

(1,017). 
Western  Bay  (966). 
Carbonear  (3.540). 
Harbour  Grace  (4,279),  Bay  Roberts 
(2,187). 
Brigus  (1,034). 
Harbour    Main    (762),    Conception 
Harbour  (988). 

[St.  John's  (32,292),  Torbay. 
Ferryland  (478). 

Placentia  (1,327). 
Burin  (2,783),  Grand  Bank  (1,605), 

Fortune  Bay  (i)    .     .     . 
Burgeo  and  La  Poile  (i) 

St.  George's  (i)     .     .     . 

St.  Barbe  (i)    .     .     .     . 
Labrador  (o)     .     .     .     . 

9,99i 
7,793 

11,862 

10,481 
3,939 

Fortune  (917). 
Harbour  Breton  (654). 
Burgeo  (1,039),  Rose  Blanche  (68  1  ) 
Channel  (877),  Port-aux-Basques. 
St.  George's  Harbour  (867),  Bay  of 
Islands  (1,048),  Codroy. 
Bonne  Bay  (563). 
Battle  Harbour. 

Railways. 

1.  St.  John's  to  Port-aux-Basques,  546  miles.      Chief  Stations :   St. 
John's,  Killigrews,   Brigus  Junction,  Whitbourne,   Placentia  Junction, 
Clarenville,  Port  Blandford,  Gambo,  Notre  Dame  Junction,  Bishop's 
Falls,  Grand  Falls,  Millertown  Junction,  Humbermouth,  Curling,  St. 
George's,  Little  River,  Port-aux-Basques. 

2.  Placentia    Branch,    20    miles.      Whitbourne,    Placentia   Junction, 
Placentia. 
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3.  Heart's  Content  Branch,  33  miles.    Whitbourne,  Broad  Cove,  New 
Harbour,  Green's  Harbour,  Heart's  Delight,  Heart's  Content. 

4.  Brigus  Branch,  39  miles.     Brigus  Junction,  Brigus,  Bay  Roberts, 
Spaniards'  Bay,  Harbour  Grace,  Carbonear. 

5.  Lewisport  Branch,  10  miles.     Notre  Dame  Junction,  Lewisport. 

6.  Bonavista  Branch,  88  miles.     Clarenville,  Brooklyn,  Trinity,  Port 
Rexton,  Catalina,  Bonavista. 

7.  Trepassey  Branch  (in  course  of  construction). 

8.  Fortune  Bay  Branch  (in  course  of  construction). 

9.  Bonne  Bay  Branch  (in  course  of  construction). 

Coastwise  Steamship  Services. 

1.  Port-aux-Basques  to  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  I. 

2.  Port-aux-Basques  to  Placentia  and  intermediate  ports  on  the  south 
coast. 

3.  St.  John's  to  Labrador ;  ports  on  north-east  coast  and  Labrador, 
as  far  as  Nain. 

4.  St.  John's  to  Twillingate,  and  ports  between  Greenspond  and  Fogo. 

5.  St.  John's  to  Battle  Harbour,  and  intermediate  ports  on  north-east 
coast. 

6.  St.  John's  to  Bonne  Bay,  and  intermediate  ports  on  south  and 
west  coasts. 

7.  Bay  of  Islands  to  Battle  Harbour,  and  intermediate  ports  on  west 
coast  and  Str.  of  Belle  Isle. 

8.  Placentia  Bay — from  Placentia  to  Lamaline  and  intermediate  ports. 

9.  Fortune  Bay — ports  in  Fortune  Bay  and  Hermitage  Bay. 

10.  Trinity  Bay — from  Clarenville  to  ports  on  each  side  of  Trinity 
B.,  and  through  Baccalieu  Tickle  to  Carbonear. 

11.  Bonavista  Bay — from  Port  Blandford  to  ports  between  Bonavista 
and  Wesleyville. 

12.  Notre  Dame  Bay — from  Lewisporte  to  ports  between  Fogo  and 
Shoe  Cove,  near  C.  John. 

13.  Lewisporte  to  Battle  Harbour  and  intermediate  ports. 

Ocean  or  Foreign  Steamship  Lines. 

1.  Allan  Line — St.  John's  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

2.  Furness- Withy  Line — St.  John's  to  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

3.  Red  Cross  Line — St.  John's  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  New  York. 

4.  Black  Diamond  Line — St.  John's  to  Sydney,  N.S.,  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.,  and  Montreal. 
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Trade  of  Newfoundland,  1912. 


CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

VALUE  m 
DOLLARS. 

CHIEF  EXPORTS. 

VALUE  IN 
DOLLARS. 

Flour  

i  821:  278 

Fishery  Products  — 

Clothing  

I    1A1   1AA. 

Dry  Codfish. 

8  OOI.7O"? 

Hardware    .... 
Coal  

1,  3I7>447 
806   1  6O 

Seal  Skins. 
Seal  Oil. 

380,699 

2Q6   CIQ 

Pork  

C2I   7C1 

Cod  Oil. 

128  821 

Leather  

7O7  24.6 

Lobsters. 

CQ7.I72 

Beef  

ACQ  764 

Herrings. 

408.70^ 

Molasses  

22O,4OI 

Whale  Oil. 

l62,I4I 

Sugar  

726  7C2 

Salmon. 

84,361; 

Tea    

TQ?  627 

Tobacco  

14.1.78? 

Other  Products  — 

Butter     

IO9,2O8 

Pulp  and  Paper. 

I,i;62,8oi; 

Wines  and  spirits  .     . 
Salt     

93,851 
QQ   III 

Iron  Ore. 
CoDDer. 

1,118,622 

200,  "57  s 

DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

Boundaries. — JV.,  Arctic  Ocean;  E.,  Baffin  B.,  Davis  Str.,  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S,,  United  States  and  Great  Lakes  ;  W.,  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Alaska. 

Extent. — E.  to  W.t  3,000  miles;  N.  to  S.,  2,000  miles.  Area, 
3,750,000  sq.  m. 

Population.— 7, 192,000. 

Coast  Features. — North:  Arctic  Archipelago,  Boothia  Pen.,  Mel- 
ville Pen.,  Fox  Channel,  Southampton  I.,  Hudson  B.,  James  B.,  C. 
Wolstenholme,  Hudson  Str.,  Ungava  B.,  C.  Chidley. 

East:  Str.  of  Belle  Isle,  G.  of  St.  Lawrence,  Anticosti  I.,  Prince 
Edward  I.,  Northumberland  Str.,  Cape  Breton  I.,  Str.  of  Canso,  Nova 
Scotia  Pen.,  C.  Sable,  B.  of  Fundy. 

West:  Vancouver  I.,  Str.  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  G.  of  Georgia,  Queen 
Charlotte  Sd.,  Queen  Charlotte  Is.,  Hecate  Str.,  Portland  Canal. 

Mountains.—  West:  Coast  Range  and  Cascade  Mts.,  Gold  Ranges, 
Cariboo  Mts. ,  Selkirk  Range,  Rocky  Mountains. 

East:  Laurentian  Highlands,  Notre  Dame  Mts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — To  the  Arctic  Ocean:  Athabaska,  Slave,  Mac- 
kenzie  (L.  Athabaska,  Great  Slave  L.,  Great  Bear  L.,  Peace  R.,  Liard 
R.),  Back  R. 

To  Hudson  Bay:  Churchill,  Nelson  (Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and 
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Winnipegosis,  N.  and  S.  Saskatchewan  R. ,  Red  R.  and  Assiniboine, 
English  R.  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg  R.),  Severn  R.,  Albany 
R.,  Moose  R.,  East  Main  R. 

To  the  Atlantic:  St.  Lawrence  (Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  Ontario,  R.  Ottawa,  R.  St.  Maurice,  R.  Saguenay,  and  L.  St. 
John),  R.  Miramichi,  St.  John  R. 

To  the  Pacific :  Columbia  R.  (upper  part),  Fraser  R.  (Thompson  R.), 
Skeena  R.,  Yukon  R.  (upper  part). 

Provinces  and  Chief  Towns. — Nova  Scotia:  Area,  2i,ooosq.  m. 
Population,  492,000.  Chief  towns,  Halifax  (46,600),  Sydney  (17,600), 
Glace  Bay  (16,500),  Yarmouth  (6,500). 

New  Brunswick:  Area,  28,000  sq.  rn.  Population,  352,000.  Chief 
towns,  St.  John  (42,500),  Moncton  (11,300),  Fredericton  (7,000). 

Prince  Edward  Island:  Area,  2,000  sq.  m.  Population,  93,700. 
Chief  towns,  Charlottetown  (11,000),  Summerside  (2,700),  George- 
town (1,000). 

Quebec:  Area,  706,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,000,000.  Chief  towns, 
Montreal  (466,000),  Quebec  (78,000),  Hull  (17,600),  Sherbrooke  (16,400), 
Three  Rivers  (14,400). 

Ontario:  Area,  407,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,500,000.  Chief  towns, 
Toronto  (376,500),  Ottawa  (87,000),  Hamilton  (82,000),  London  (46,000), 
Brantford  (23,000),  Kingston  (18,900),  Peterborough  (18,300). 

Manitoba :  Area,  252,000  sq.  m.  Population,  456,000.  Chief  towns, 
Winnipeg  (135,000),  Brandon  (13,800). 

Saskatchewan:  Area,  250,000  sq.  m.  Population,  492,000.  Chief 
towns,  Regina  (30,000),  Moosejaw  (13,800),  Saskatoon  (12,000). 

Alberta:  Area,  253,500  sq.  m.  Population,  375,000.  Chief  towns, 
Calgary  (43,600),  Edmonton  (24,800),  Lethbridge  (8,000). 

British  Columbia:  Area,  357,600  sq.  m.  Population,  392,000. 
Chief  towns,  Vancouver  (100,000),  Victoria  (31,600),  New  Westminster 
(13.300). 

Yukon  Territory:  Area,  207,000  sq.  m.  Population,  8,500.  Chief 
town,  Dawson. 

North- West  Territories:  Area,  1,246,000  sq.  m.    Population,  16,000. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Boundaries. — N.t  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes;  E.,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  S.,  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  W.,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Extent. — E.  to  W,,  2,800  m.;  N.  to  S.,  1,600  m.  Area,  3,500,000 
sq.  m. 
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Population. — 92,000,000. 

Coast  Features.—  East  and  South  :  C.  Cod,  Long  I.,  Delaware  B., 
Chesapeake  B.,  C.  Hatteras,  Florida  Pen.,  C.  Sable,  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi. 

West :  G.  of  Georgia,  Str.  of  Juan  cle  Fuca,  C.  Flattery,  C.  Mendo- 
cino,  San  Francisco  B.,  Santa  Barbara  Is. 

Mountains.  —  West:  Coast  Range,  Cascade  Mts.,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  Wahsatch  Mts.,  Rocky  Mts. 

East:  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.—  7i>  the  Atlantic:  St.  Lawrence  (part  of;  L. 
Michigan,  and  parts  of  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  ;  L.  Cham- 
plain),  Connecticut  R.,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac, 
James. 

7i?  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  Alabama,  Mississippi  (Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  R.  on  W.,  Ohio  on  £.),  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 

7b  the  Pacific:  Rio  Colorado,  Sacramento,  Columbia  (part  of), 
Yukon  (lower  part). 

States,  with  abbreviations  of  names.— AW'  England  States : 
Maine  (Me.),  New  Hampshire  (N.H.),  Vermont  (Yt.),  .Massachusetts 
(Mass.),  Rhode  Island  (R.I.),  Connecticut  (Conn.). 

Middle  Atlantic  States:  New  York  (N.Y.),  Pennsylvania  (Pa.),  New 
Jersey  (N.J.),  Delaware  (Del.),  Maryland  (Md.),  Virginia  (Va.). 

Southern  Atlantic  States:  North  Carolina  (N.C.),  South  Carolina 
(S.C.),  Georgia  (Ga.),  Florida  (Fl .). 

South  Central  States :  Tennessee  (Tenn.),  Alabama  (Ala.),  Mississippi 
(Miss.),  Louisiana  (La.),  Texas  (Tex.),  Arkansas  (Ark.),  Oklahoma 
(Okla.). 

North  Central  States:  West  Virginia  (W.  Va.),  Ohio  (O.),  Kentucky 
(Ky.),  Indiana  (Incl.),  Illinois  (111.),  Michigan  (Mich.),  Wisconsin 
(Wis.),  Minnesota  (Minn.),  Iowa  (Io.),  Missouri  (Mo.),  Kansas  (Kan.), 
Nebraska  (Neb.),  South  Dakota  (S.  Dak.),  North  Dakota  (N.  Dak.). 

Plateau  Slates :  Montana  (Mont.),  Wyoming  (Wyo.),  Colorado  (Col.), 
New  Mexico  (N.  Mex.),  Arizona  (Ariz.),  Nevada  (Nev.),  Utah  (Ut.), 
Idaho  (Id.). 

Pacific  States:  Washington  (Wash.),  Oregon  (Ore.),  California  (Cal.). 

Chief  Towns,  with  Population. 


New  York,  N.Y.     .     .  4,766,000 

Chicago,  111 2,185,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     .     .  1,549,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    .     .     .  687,000 

Boston,  Mass.     .     .     .  670,000 

(1,774)  21 


Cleveland,  0 560,000 

Baltimore,  Md.      .     .     .  558,000 

Pittsburg,  Pa 533,000 

Detroit,  Mich 465,000 

Buffalo,  N.Y 423,000 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.    .     .     416,000 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  .     .     .     373,000 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  .     .     .     248,000 
Seattle,  Wash 237,000 


Cincinnati,  0 363,000 1  Indianapolis,  Ind.      .     .     233,000 


Newark,  N.Y 347,000 

New  Orleans,  La. .     .     .  339,000 

Washington,  D.C.      .     .  331,000 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. .     .     .  319,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    .     .  301,000 

Jersey  City,  N.Y.  .     .    .  267,000 


Providence,  R.I.    .     .     .  224,000 

Louisville,  Ky.       .     .     .  223,000 

Rochester,  N.Y.    .     .     .  218,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn.     .     .     .  214,000 

Denver,  Col 213,000 

Portland,  Ore 207,000 


MEXICO. 

Boundaries. — N.t  the  United  States ;  E.,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America ;  S.  and  W.,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Area. — 767,000  sq.  m. 

Population.— 15,063,000. 

Coast  Features. — East:  B.  of  Campeachy,  Yucatan  Pen.,  C. 
Catoche. 

South  and  West:  C.  of  Tehuan tepee,  C.  Corrientes,  G.  of  California, 
California  Pen.,  C.  San  Lucia. 

Mountains. — Eastern  and  Western  Sierra  Madre. 

Rivers.  —  To  Gulf  of  Mexico :  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 
To  Gulf  of  Calif ornia :  Rio  Colorado  (lower  part). 

Chief  Towns. — Mexico  (470,000),  Guadalajara  (119,000),  Vera 
Cruz  (30,000),  Tampico  (24,000). 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Boundaries.— A7",  and  E.,  Caribbean  Sea  and  South  America;  S. 
and  W.,  Pacific  Ocean  and  Mexico. 

Coast  Features. — North:  G.  of  Honduras,  C.  Gracias  a  Dios. 

South :  G.  of  Panama,  Golfo  Duke,  G.  of  Nicoya,  Nicoya  Pen.,  G. 
of  Fonseca. 

Mountains. — Sierra  Madre. 

River  and  Lakes. — San  Juan  (L.  Nicaragua,  L.  Managua). 

Political  Divisions. —  Guatemala:  Area,  48,000  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 1,992,000.  Chief  town,  Guatemala  (125,000). 

Honduras:  Area,  46,000  sq.  m.  Population,  500,000.  Chief  towns  : 
Tegucigalpa,  Puerto  Cortez,  Trujillo. 

Salvador:  Area,  7,225  sq.  m.  Population,  1,116,000.  Chief  towns: 
Nevua  San  Salvador,  La  Libertad. 

Nicaragua:  Area,  49,200  sq.  m.  Population,  600,000.  Chief 
towns :  Corinto,  Leon,  Greytown,  Blewfields. 
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Costa  Rica:  Area,  18,400  sq.  m.  Population,  368,000.  Chief 
towns  :  San  Jose,  Limon,  Punta  Arenas. 

Panama:  Area,  31,500  sq.  m.  Population,  450,000.  Chief  towns: 
Panama  (20,000),  Colon. 

British  Honduras:  Area,  8,562  sq.  m.  Population,  45,000.  Chief 
town  :  Belize. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Position.— Between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean   Sea, 
to  the  north  of  Central  and  South  America* 
Area. — 100,000  sq.  m. 

Divisions.—  N.,  Bahama   Is.;    W.t  Greater  Antilles;   £.,   Lesser 
Antilles. 
BAHAMAS — 

Position. — South-east  of  Florida  and  north  of  Cuba. 
Area, — 5,400  sq.  m. 

Chief  Islands. — Andros,  Bahama,  Great  Abaco  (4,000),  New  Provi- 
dence (12,000),  Cat  I.  (4,000),  Watling  I.  or  San  Salvador. 
Chief  Town. — Nassau,  on  New  Providence  I. 
GREATER  ANTILLES — 

Chief  Islands. — Cuba,  Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo  (Hispaniola),  Porto 

Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Cuba. — Extent:  Length,  over  700  m. ;  breadth,  under  100  m. 
Area,  45,000  sq.  m.  Population,  about  600,000.  Chief  towns — 
Havana  (319,000),  Santiago  (54,500),  Matanzas  (64,000),  Cien- 
fuegos  (70,000). 

Haiti  or  Hispaniola. — Extent:  Length,  400  m. ;  breadth,  160 
m.  Area,  28,000  sq.  m.  Divisions:  W.,  Republic  of  Haiti. 
Area,  10,000  sq.  m.  Population,  about  2,500,000.  Chief  towns, 
Port-au-Prince  (100,000),  Cape  Haitien,  Aux  Cayes.  £.,  Re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo.  Area,  18,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
over  500,000.  Chief  towns,  San  Domingo  (20,000),  Santiago  de 
los  Caballeros,  Puerto  Plata. 
Porto  Rico. — Extent:  Length,  loo  m.  Area,  3,600.  Population, 

1,118,000.     Chief  towns,  San  Juan  (32,000),  Ponce  (27,000). 
Jamaica. — Extent:   Length,   144  m.     Area,  over  4,000  sq.  m. 
Population,  831,000.     Chief  towns,  Kingston  (47,000),  Spanish 
Town,  Montego,  Port  Royal. 
LESSER  ANTILLES — 

Chief  Islands  (N.  to  S.)— Virgin  Is.  and  Santa  Cruz,  Leeward  Is. 
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(Anguilla,  Barbuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 

Martinique),    Windward     Is.     (St.     Lucia,      St.     Vincent,     the 

Grenadines,  Grenada),  Barbados,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 
Population.— Kk><z\\\.  670,000. 
Chief  Towns. — St.  Thomas  (20,000),  in  St.  Thomas  I.,  Virgin  Is.  ; 

Basse-terre  (13,000),  in  St.  Kitts;  St.  Johns  (9,000),  in  Antigua; 

Castries  (8,000),  in  St.  Lucia  ;  Kingston  (4,500),  in  St.  Vincent  ; 

Bridgetown  (35,000),  in   Barbados;    Port  of  Spain  (60,000),   in 

Trinidad. 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — N.  and  E.,  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  II'., 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Extent. — Length,  4,700  m. ;  breadth,  3,250  in.  ;  area,  7,000,000 
sq.  m. 

Coast  Features. — North  and  East:  G.  of  Darien,  Pt.  Gallinas, 
G.  of  Maracaybo,  Trinidad  I.,  Mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  Mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  C.  St.  Roque,  All  Saints'  B.,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  C.  St.  Antonio, 
Blanca  B.,  G.  of  S.  Matias,  Falkland  Is.,  Str.  of  Magellan,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Staten  I.,  C.  Horn. 

West:  C.  Froward,  Str.  of  Magellan,  Wellington  I.,  Chiloe  I.,  Juan 
Fernandez  I.,  G.  of  Guayaquil,  Galapagos  Is. 

Mountains.  —  West:  The  Andes. 

North :  Venezuela  and  Guiana  Highlands  (Sierra  Parima,  Sierra 
Pacaraimn). 

East :  Mts.  of  Brazil. 

Rivers. — To  the  Caribbean  Sea:  R.  Magdalena. 

To  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  Orinoco,  Amazon  (Negro  and  Yapura  from 
the  north  ;  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and  Xingu  from  the  south), 
Tocantins,  Paranahyba,  San  Francisco,  Parana  (Paraguay,  Pilcoivmyu, 
Bermejo,  Salado),  Colorado,  Negro. 

Political  Divisions. — Brazil:  Area,  3,218,000  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 17,318,000.  Chief  towns,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1,000,000),  Sao 
Paulo  (400,000),  Bahia  (230,000),  Belem  (200,000),  Pernambuco 
(150,000). 

Paraguay:  Area,  171,000  sq.  m.  Population,  about  752,000.  Chief 
town,  Asuncion  (60,000). 

Uruguay:  Area,  72,000  sq.  m.  Population,  1,094,000.  Chief  town, 
Montevideo  (318,000). 

Argentine  Republic:  Area,  1, 135,000  sq.  m.      Population,  7,091,000. 
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Chief  towns,  Buenos  Aires  (1,303,000),  Rosario  (176,000),  La  Plata 
(95,000),  Tucuman  (75,000),  Cordoba  (70,000). 

Chile:  Area, -292,000  sq.  m.  Population,  3,329,000.  Chief  towns, 
Santiago  (333,000),  Valparaiso  (162,000). 

Bolivia:  Area,  708,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,267,000.  Chief  towns, 
La  Paz  (79,000),  Cochabamba  (25,000),  Sucre  (23,000). 

Peru:  Area,  695,000  sq.  m.  Population,  4,500,000.  Chief  towns, 
Lima  (141,000),  Arequipa  (37,000),  Callao  (31,000). 

Ecuador:  Area,  116,000  sq.  m.  Population,  1,500,000.  Chief 
towns,  Guayaquil  (80,000),  Quito  (70,000). 

Colombia:  Area,  435,000  sq.  m.  Population,  4,313,000.  Chief 
towns,  Bogota  (150,000),  Meclellin  (60,000),  Barranquilla  (40,000). 

Venezuela:  Area,  394,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,713,000.  Chief 
towns,  Caracas  (90,000),  Maracaibo  (50,000). 

British  Guiana:  Area,  90,000  sq.  m.  Population,  296,000.  Chief 
town,  Georgetown  (53,000). 

Dutch  Guiana:  Area,  46,000  sq.  m.  Population,  85,000.  Chief 
town,  Paramaribo  (35,000). 

French  Guiana:  Area,  34,000  sq.  m.  Population,  27,000.  Chief 
town,  Cayenne  (12,000). 


EUROPE. 

Boundaries. — N.,  Arctic  Ocean;  IV. t  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.,  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  Black  Sea,  and  Caucasus  Mts. ;  E.,  Caspian  Sea,  Ural 
R.,  and  Ural  Mts. 

Extent. — N.  to  .$'.  and  E.  to  JK,  about  2,500  m.  Area,  3,870,000 
sq.  m. 

Coast  Features. — North:  Kara  Sea,  Nova  Zembla  Is.,  White 
Sea,  North  Cape. 

West:  Lofoten  Is.,  The  Naze,  Skager  Rack,  The  Skaw,  Cattegat, 
The  Sound,  Great  Belt  and  Little  Belt,  Baltic  Sea  (G.  of  Riga,  G.  of 
Finland,  G.  of  Bothnia,  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  Bornholm,  Oland, 
and  Gottland  Is.),  North  Sea,  Zuider  Zee,  Str.  of  Dover,  English 
Channel,  British  Isles  (C.  Wrath,  Land's  End,  C.  Clear),  C.  la  Ilogue, 
B.  of  Biscay,  C.  Ortegal,  C.  Finisterre,  C.  Roca,  C.  St.  Vincent,  C. 
Trafalgar. 

South:  Str.  of  Gibraltar,  Tarifa  Pt.,  Balearic  Is.,  G.  of  Lions,  G.  of 
Genoa,  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  Is.,  Str.  of 
Messina,  C.  Spartivento,  G.  of  Taranto,  C.  Leuca,  Str.  of  Otranto, 
Adriatic  Sea  (G.  of  Venice),  Ionian  Is.,  G.  of  Corinth,  C.  Matapan, 
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Candia  or  Crete,  y£gean  Sea  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  Cyclades  Is., 
Eubcea  or  Negropont  I.,  Str.  of  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Str. 
of  the  Bosporus,  Black  Sea,  Crimea  Pen.,  Str.  of  Kertch,  Sea  of  Azov. 

Mountains. — Iberian  Peninsula:  Sierra  Nevada,  Pyrenees. 

France :  Cevennes,  Vosges. 

Switzerland,  etc. :  Alps. 

Italy:  Pyrenees. 

Austria- Hungary :  Carpathians,  Mts.  of  Bohemia. 

Germany :  Harz  Mts. 

Balkan  Peninsula :  Balkan  and  Pindus  Mts. 

Russia     Caucasus,  Valdai  Hills,  Ural  Mts. 

Norway  and  Sweden :  Kiolen  and  Dovrefield  Mts. 

Great  Britain:  Grampians,  Cheviots,  Pennines,  Cumbrian  Mts., 
Cambrian  Mts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Arctic  Ocean :  Northern  Dwina. 

Baltic  Sea:  Neva  (L.  Ladoga,  L.  Onega),  Duna,  Niemen,  Vistula, 
Oder. 

North  Sea  :  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  Meuse,  Scheldt,  Thames. 

English  Channel:  Seine. 

Bay  of  Biscay :  Loire,  Garonne. 

Atlantic  Ocean:  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir. 

Mediterranean  Sea :  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po. 

Black  Sea :  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper. 

Sea  of  Azov:  Don. 

Caspian  Sea :  Volga. 

THE   BRITISH   ISLES. 

Boundaries. —  IV.  and  IV.,  Atlantic;  £.,  North  Sea;  S.,  English 
Channel  and  Atlantic. 

Chief  Islands. — Great  Britain  (England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland), 
Ireland. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  700  m.;  E.  to  IV.,  500  m.    Area,  121,000  sq.  m. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Boundaries. — IV.,  Cheviot  Hills  and  R.  Tweed ;  £.,  North  Sea ; 
S.,  English  Channel ;  IV.,  Atlantic,  St.  George's  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  and 
North  Channel. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  360  m.;  E.  to  W.,  240  m.    Area,  58,000  sq.  m. 

Population,  34,043,000. 
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Coast  Features.—  East  Holy  I.,  Fame  Is.,  Flamborough  Hd., 
Spurn  Hd.,  H umber  Mouth,  The  Wash,  The  Naze,  Mouth  of  the 
Thames,  North  Foreland,  South  Foreland,  Str.  of  Dover. 

South:  Beachy  Hd.,  Spithead,  Southampton  Water,  The  Solent, 
I.  of  Wight,  Portland  Pt.,  Start  Pt.,  The  Lizard,  Mounts  B. 

West:  Land's  End,  Hartland  Pt.,  Lundy  I.,  Bristol  Chan.,  Milford 
Haven,  St.  David's  Hd.,  St.  George's  Chan.,  Cardigan  B.,  Holyhead  I., 
Anglesey,  Menai  Str.,  Mouth  of  the  Dee,  Mouth  of  the  Mersey,  Mouth 
of  the  Kibble,  Morecambe  B.,  Walney  I.,  I.  of  Man,  St.  Bees  Hd., 
Solway  Firth. 

Mountains  and  Hills  (N.  to  S.).— Cheviot  Hills,  Pennine  Hills, 
Cumbrian  Mts.,  Cambrian  Mts.,  Malvern  Hills,  Mendip  Hills,  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  Chiltern  Hills,  North  Downs,  South  Downs,  Exmoor, 
Dartmoor,  Cornish  Hills. 

Rivers.—  East;  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Yorkshire  Ouse,  Trent,  Great 
Ouse,  Thames. 

West:  Severn,  Dee,  Mersey,  Ribble,  Eden. 

Lakes. — In  "Lake  District" :  Windermere,  Rydal  L.,  Coniston 
Water,  Ullswater,  Derwentwater,  Bassenthwaite  L.,Wast  water,  Ennerdale 
Water,  Buttermere,  Crummock  Water,  Thirlemere.  In  Wales  :  Bala  L. 

Chief  Towns,  with  Population  over  150,000:— 

Hull 278,000 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  .     .  267,000 

Nottingham    ....  260,000 

Salford 231,000 

Portsmouth     ....  231,000 

Leicester 227,000 

Cardiff 182,000 

Bolton 181,000 

Croydon 170,000 

Sunderland      ....  151,000 

SCOTLAND. 

Boundaries. — M  and  W.t  Atlantic  Ocean;  E,t  North  Sea;  S.t 
R.  Tweed  and  Cheviot  Hills. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  280  m. ;  E.  to  W.t  150  m.    Area,  30,000  sq.  m. 

Population,  4,759»oo°- 

Coast  Features.— East  (S.  to  N.) :  St.  Abb's  Hd.,  Firth  of  Forth, 
Fife  Ness,  Firth  of  Tay,  Buddon  Ness,  Buchan  Ness,  Kinnaird  Hd., 
Moray  Firth  (Beauly  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth,  Dornoch  Firth). 

North:  Duncansby  Hd.,  Pentland  Firth,  Orkney  Is.,  Shetland  Is., 
Dunnet  Hd.,  C.  Wrath. 


London       ("Greater 
London  ")  .     .     .     . 
Birmingham  .... 
Liverpool  ..... 
Manchester    .... 
Sheffield   

7,253,000 
840,000 
746,000 
714,000 

446,000 

357,000 

Bradford   ..... 

289,000 

West  Ham     .... 

289,000 
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West.  The  Minch,  Outer  Ik-brides  (Lewis,  N.  and  S.  Uist,  Barra), 
Inner  Hebrides  (Skye,  Rum,  Eigg,  Coll,  Tiree,  Mull,  Colonsay,  Jura, 
and  Islay  Is.),  Sound  of  Sleat,  Ardnamurchan  Ft.,  Sound  of  Mull,  Loch 
Linnhe,  Sound  of  Jura,  Cantyre  Pen.  (Mull  of  Cantyre),  Firth  of  Clyde 
(Arran  and  Bute  Is.),  Loch  Ryan,  Mull  of  Galloway,  Luce  B.,  Wigtown 
B.,  Sol  way  Firth. 

Mountains  and  Hills.— Northern  Highlands,  Grampian  Mts., 
Sidlaw  Hills,  Ochil  Hills,  Campsie  Hills,  Pentland  Hills,  Moorfoot 
Hills,  Lammermoor  Hills,  Lowther  Hills,  Cheviot  Hills.. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.—  East  and  North:  Tweed  (Teviot,  Gala),  Forth 
(Teith,  Loch  Katrine),  Tay  (R.  Earn,  Lochs  Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  and 
Ericht),  S.  and  N,  Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Spey,  Ness. 

11'esfa.nd  South:  Clyde,  Ayr,  Dee,  Nith,  Annan,  Esk. 

Chief  Towns. — Edinburgh  (320,000),  Glasgow  (1,008,000),  Dundee 
(165,000),  Aberdeen  (163,000),  Paisley  (84,000),  Leith  (80,000), 
Greenock  (75,000). 

IRELAND. 

Boundaries.—  N.,  W.t  and  S.,  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  £.,  North  Channel, 
Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's  Channel. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  250  m. ;  E.  to  W.,  180  m.    Area,  32,500  sq.  m. 

Population,  4,382,000. 

Coast  Features.—  East  (N,  to  S.)  :  North  Chan.,  Belfast  Lough, 
Dundalk  B.,  Dublin  B.,  Wexford  Har.,  Carnsore  Ft. 

South:  Waterford  Har.,  Cork  Har.,  C.  Clear. 

West :  Mizen  Hd.,  Bantry  B.,  Valentia  I.,  Dingle  B.,  Mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  Galway  B.,  Slane  lid.,  Achil  I.,  Erris  Hd.,  Donegal  B., 
N.  Aran  Is.,  Bloody  Foreland. 

North :  Lough  Swilly,  Malin  lid.,  Lough  Foyle,  Rathlin  I. 

Mountains. — North :  Mourne  Mts.,  Antrim  Mts.,  Sperrin  Mts., 
Donegal  Mts. 

West:  Nephin,  Croagh  Patrick,  Connemara  Mts. 

South :  Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  Xnockmeledown  Mts.,  Slieve  Bloom 
Mts.,  Wicklow  Mts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — East:  Lagan,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney- 

South  :  Barrow,  Suir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon. 

West :  Shannon  (Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg),  Erne  (Lough  Erne). 

North:  Foyle,  Bann  (Lough  Neagh),  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Loughs 
Corrib,  Mask,  and  Conn. 

Chief  Towns.— Dublin  (309,000),  Belfast  (385,000),  Cork  (77,000), 
Londonderry  (41,000),  Limerick  (38,000),  Waterford  (27,000). 
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COUNTRIES  OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

Spain.  —  Area,  195,000  sq.  m.  Population,  19,503,000.  Chief 
towns,  Madrid  (572,000),  Barcelona  (560,000),  Valencia  (214,000), 
Seville  (155,000),  Malaga  (133,000). 

Portugal.  —  Area,  35,000  sq.  m.  Population,  5,669,000.  Chief 
towns,  Lisbon  (356,000),  Oporto  (168,000). 

Italy.—  Area,  110,500  sq.  m.  Population,  34,565,000.  Chief  towns, 
Naples  (596,000),  Milan  (584,000),  Rome  (575,000),  Turin  (371,000), 
Palermo  (319,000),  Genoa  (275,000),  Florence  (227,000),  Venice 
(160,000). 

Greece. — Area,  25,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,666,000.  Chief  towns, 
Athens  (167,000),  Piraeus  (73,000). 

Turkey  in  Europe  (before  the  war  of  1912-13}.—  Area,  65,000 
sq.  m.  Population,  6,130,000.  Chief  towns,  Constantinople  (1,200,000), 
Salonika  (174,000),  Adrianople  (83,000). 

Bulgaria. — Area,  38,000  sq.  m.  Population,  4,329,000.  Chief 
towns,  Sofia  (102,000),  Philippopolis  (47,000). 

Rumania. — Area,  50,700  sq.  m.  Population,  6,866,000.  Chief 
towns,  Bukharest  (300,000),  Jassy  (80,000),  Galatz  (66,000). 

Servia. — Area,  19,000  sq.  in.  Population,  2,688,000.  Chief  town, 
Belgrade  (90,000). 

Montenegro. — Area,  3,600  sq.  m.  Population,  250,000.  Chief 
towns,  Cettinje  (4,500),  Podgoritza  (10,000). 

Austria-Hungary. — Area,  241,300  sq.  m.  Population,  49,419,000. 
Chief  towns,  Vienna  (2,031,000),  Budapest  (880,000),  Trieste  (229,000), 
Prague  (225,000).,  Lemberg  (207,000). 

Switzerland. — Area,  16,000  sq.  m.  Population,  3,742,000.  Chief 
towns,  Zurich  (197,000),  Basel  (131,000),  Geneva  (126,000),  Bern 
(85,000). 

France. — Area,  207,000  sq.  m.  Population,  39,602,000.  Chief 
towns,  Paris  (2,888,000),  Marseilles  (550,000),  Lyons  (523,000), 
Bordeaux  (252,000),  Lille  (206,000),  Toulouse  (150,000),  St.  Etienne 
(147,000),  Nice  (134,000),  Nantes  (133,000),  Havre  (132,000). 

Belgium. — Area,  11,400  sq.  m.  Population,  7,452,000.  Chief 
towns,  Brussels  (650,000),  Antwerp  (317,000),  Liege  (177,000),  Ghent 
(165,000). 

Holland,  or  The  Netherlands.— Area,  12,600  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 5,898,000.  Chief  towns,  Amsterdam  (568,000),  Rotterdam  (418,000), 
The  Hague  (270,000),  Utrecht  (118,000). 

Germany.— Area,  208,700  sq.  m.  Population,  64,903,000.  Chief 
towns,  Berlin  (2,071,000),  Hamburg  (932,000),  Munich  (595>°°°)> 
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Leipzig  (588,000),  Dresden  (547,000),  Cologne  (516,000),  Breslau 
(512,000),  Frankfort-on-Main  (415,000). 

Denmark. — Area,  15,500  sq.  m.  Population,  2,605,000.  Chief 
towns,  Copenhagen  (559,000),  Aarhuus  (62,000).  {Iceland.  —  Area, 
39,000  sq.  m.  Population,  85,000.  Chief  town,  Reikjavik.) 

Russia. — Area,  1,997,000  sq.  m.  Population,  132,997,000.  Chief 
towns,  St.  Petersburg  (1,870,000),  Moscow  (1,469,000),  Warsaw 
(764,000),  Odessa  (520,000),  Lodz  (394,000),  Kiev  (320,000),  Riga 
(318,000). 

Sweden. — Area,  173,000  sq.  m.  Population,  3,742,000.  Chief 
towns,  Stockholm  (342,000),  Gothenburg  (164,000). 

Norway. — Area,  125,000  sq.  m.  Population,  2,392,000.  Chief 
towns,  Christiania  (245,000),  Bergen  (77,000). 


ASIA. 

Boundaries. — A7".,  Arctic  Ocean  ;  £.,  Pacific  Ocean  ;  S.,  Indian 
Ocean  and  Red  Sea ;  IV.,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Black  Sea,  and 
Europe. 

Extent. — E.  to  W.t  5,500  m. ;  N.  to  S.,  5,300  m.  Area,  17,000,000 
sq.  m. 

Coast  Features.—  North :  Kara  Sea,  G.  of  Obi,  Taimyr  Pen.  (C. 
Chelyuskin),  New  Siberia  or  Liakhov  Is.,  Bering  Str.  East:  EastC., 
Bering  Sea,  Kamchatka  Pen.  (C.  Lopatka),  Kurile  Is.,  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
Sakhalin  I.,  La  Perouse  Str.,  G.  of  Tartary,  Sea  of  Japan,  Japan  Is., 
Korea  Str.,  Korea  Pen.,  G.  of  Pechili,  Yellow  Sea,  East  China  Sea, 
Liu-kiu  Is.,  Formosa  I.,  Formosa  Str.,  Hainan  I.,  G.  of  Tong-king, 
South  China  Sea,  C.  Cambodia,  G.  of  Siam,  Malay  Pen.,  C.  Romania, 
Singapore  I.,  East  Indian  Is.  (Philippine  Is.,  Borneo,  Celebes  Is., 
Moluccas,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Flores,  Java,  Sumatra,  Sulu 
Sea,  Celebes  Sea,  Banda  Sea,  Str.  of  Macassar,  Java  Sea). 

South:  Str.  of  Malacca,  Nicobar  Is.,  Andaman  Is.,  G.  of  Martaban, 
B.  of  Bengal,  Ceylon  I.,  Palk  Str.,  C.  of  Manaar,  C.  Comorin,  Arabian 
Sea,  Laccadive  Is.,  Maldive  Is.,  G.  of  Cambay,  G.  of  Cutch,  G. 
of  Oman,  Str.  of  Ormuz,  Persian  G.,  C.  Ras-al-Had,  G.  of  Aden, 
Str.  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  Red  Sea,  G.  of  Akabah,  Sinai  Pen.,  G.  of 
Suez. 

West :  Mediterranean  Sea  (Levant,  Cyprus  I.,  .Kgean  Sea  or  Grecian 
Arch.,  Str.  of  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Str.  of  the  Bosporus, 
Black  Sea). 
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Mountains. — Western:  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  Mts.,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Ml.  Sinai,  Armenian  Mts.,  Caucasus  Mts.,  Elburz  Mts. 

Central:  Hindu  Kush  Mts.,  Sulaiman  Mts.,  Pamirs,  Tian  Shan, 
Kuen-lun,  Karakoram  Mts.,  Himalayas. 

South  :  Western  Ghats,  Nilgiri  Hills,  Eastern  Ghats,  Vindhya  Mts. 

North:  Altai  Mts.,  Yablonoi  Mts.,  Stanovoi  Mts. 

East :  Khingan  Mts.,  In-shan  Mts.,  Tsin-ling,  Yun-ling,  and  Nan-ling 
Mts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — North:  Obi  (Irtish,  Tobol),  Yenesei  (Angara, 
L.  Baikal),  Lena. 

East:  Amur,  Pei-ho,  Hwang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Si-kiang,  Mekong, 
Menam. 

South :  Salwen,  Irrawady,  Brahmaputra,  Ganges  (Jumna),  Mahanadi, 
Godavari,  Kistna,  Kauvery,  Tapti,  Narbudda,  Indus  (Sutlej,  Jhelum, 
Chenab,  Ravi,  Beas),  Shat-el-Arab  (Euphrates,  Tigris),  Caspian  Sea  (R. 
Ural),  Sea  of  Aral  (Rivers  Syr  Daria,  Amu  Daria),  L.  Balkash. 

CHIEF  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey. — Area,  693,000  sq.  m.  Population,  17,682,000. 
Chief  towns,  Smyrna  (350,000),  Damascus  (350,000),  Aleppo  (210,000), 
Jerusalem  (80,000),  Mecca  (80,000),  Bagdad  (75,000). 

Arabia. — Area,  1,000,000  sq.  m.     Population,  about  1,000,000. 

Persia. — Area,  628,000  sq.  m.  Population,  9,500,000.  Chief  towns, 
Teheran  (280,000),  Tabriz  (200,000),  Ispahan  (80,000). 

Afghanistan. — Area,  250,000  sq.  m.  Population,  4,750,000.  Chief 
towns,  Kabul  (75,000),  Kandahar  (60,000),  Herat  (45,000). 

Indian  Empire. — Area,  i, 766,000  sq.  m.  Population,  315,000,000. 
Chief  towns,  Calcutta  (1,216,000),  Bombay  (973,000),  Madras  (509,000), 
Hyderabad  (448,000),  Rangoon  (289,000),  Lucknow  (264,000),  Benares 
(209,000),  Delhi  (208,000),  Lahore  (202,000),  Cawnpore  (197,000), 
Agra  (188,000),  Mandalay  (184,000). 

Siam. — Area,  195,000  sq.  m.  Population,  6,250,000.  Chief  town, 
Bangkok  (629,000). 

French  Indo  -  China.  — Area,  256,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
16,315,000.  Chief  towns,  Saigon  (189,000),  Hanoi  (103,000),  Hue 
(50,000). 

Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  States.— Area,  44,000  sq.  m. 
Population,  2,250,000.  Chief  town,  Singapore  (334,000). 

Dutch  East  Indies — Area,  736,400  sq.  m.  Population,  38,000,000. 
Chief  towns,  Batavia  (138,000),  Surabaya  (150,000),  Surakarta 
(118,000). 
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Philippine  Islands. — Area,  128,000  sq.  m.    Population,  8,276,000. 

Chief  town,  Mai.ila  (220,000). 

Chinese  Empire. — Area, 4, 277,000 sq.m.  Population, 439, 2 14,000. 
Chief  towns,  Canton  (1,250,000),  Hankow  (820,000),  Tientsin  (800,000), 
Peking  (700,000),  Shanghai  (651,000),  Foochow  (624,000),  Suchan 
(500,000),  Ningpo  (400,000). 

Japan. — Area,  260,000  sq.  m.  Population,  66,830,000.  Chief 
towns,  Tokyo  (2,186,000),  Osaka  (1,227,000),  Kioto  (442,000), 
Yokohama  (394,000),  Nagoya  (378,000),  Kobe  (378,000),  Nagasaki 
(176,000),  Seoul  (150,000). 

Asiatic  Russia.— Area,  6,207,000  sq.  m.  Population,  24,082,000. 
Chief  towns,  Tiflis  (197,000),  Baku  (177,000),  Tashkend  (165,000), 
Kokand  (112,000),  Irkutsk  (108,000),  Tomsk  (108,000),  Vladivostok 
(90,000). 


AUSTRALIA. 

Boundaries. — N.,  Timor  Sea,  Arafura  Sea,  and  Torres  Str.  ;  E., 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  S.,  Southern  Ocean  ;  II7.,  Indian  Ocean. 

Extent. — E.  to  IV.,  2,500  m.  ;  N.  to  S.,  1,900  m.  Area,  2,950,000 
sq.  m. 

Coast  Features. — East:  C.  York,  Great  Barrier  Reef,  Coral  Sea, 
Sandy  C.,  Port  Jackson,  Botany  B.,  C.  Howe. 

South:  Tasmania  I.,  Bass  Str.  (Flinders  I.,  Furneaux  Is.,  King  I., 
Port  Philip,  Wilson  Prom.),  Encounter  B.,  Kangaroo  I.,  St.  Yincent  (1., 
Yorke  Pen.,  Spencer  G.,  Eyre  Pen.,  Great  Australian  Bight,  King 
George  Sd.,  Pt.  D'Entrecasteaux,  C.  Leeuwin. 

West:  Geographe  B.,  Dirk  Hartog  I.,  Shark  I.,  North-'VYest  C., 
King  Sd.,  C.  Londonderry. 

North:  Cambridge  G.,  Van  Diemen  G.,  Melville  I.,  C.  Arnheni, 
G.  of  Carpentaria,  Cape  York  Pen.,  Thursday  I.,  Torres  Str. 

Mountains. — -East:  Great  Dividing  Range,  Grampians,  Australian 
Alps,  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range,  New  England  Range. 

South  and  Centre, :  Flinders  Range,  MacDonnell  Range. 

West:  Victoria,  Herschell,  and  Darling  Ranges. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — East :  Fitzroy,  Brisbane. 

North :  Mitchell,  Flinders. 

ll'est :  Swan,  Murchison. 

South:  Murray  (Darling,  Lachlan,  Murrumbidgee),  L.  Gairdner, 
L.  Torrens,  L.  Eyre  (Cooper's  Creek),  L.  Amadeus. 
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STATES   OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH   OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Victoria.  —  Area,  88,000  sq.  m.  Population,  1,315,000.  Chief 
towns,  Melbourne  (591,000),  Ballarat  (44,000),  Bendigo  (42,000). 

New  South  Wales.— Area,  310, 300  sq.  m.  Population,  1,648,000. 
Chief  towns,  Sydney  (621,000),  Newcastle  (55,000),  Broken  Hill 
(30,000). 

Queensland. — Area,  670,000  sq.  m.  Population,  605,000.  Chief 
towns,  Brisbane  (143,000),  Charters  Towers  (21,000),  Rockhampton 
(19,000). 

South  Australia.— Area,  380,000  sq.  m.  Population,  408,000 
Chief  town,  Adelaide  (192,000). 

Western  Australia. — Area,  976,000  sq.  m.  Population,  284,000. 
Chief  towns,  Perth  (54,000),  Fremantle  (19,000). 

Tasmania. — Area,  26,000  sq.  m.  Population,  191,000.  Chief 
towns,  Hobart  (28,000),  Launceston  (21,000). 

Northern  Territory. — Area,  523,000  sq.  m.     Population,  3,000. 


DOMINION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Boundaries. — E.,  N.,  and  /K,  Pacific  Ocean  ;  S.,  Southern  Ocean. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  1,000  m.  ;  E.  to  IT.,  180  m.  Area,  104,000 
sq.  m. 

Coast  Features. — North  Island:  North  C.,  Hauraki  G.,  Great 
Barrier  I.,  B.  of  Plenty,  East  C.,  Hawke  B.,  C.  Palliser,  Port  Nichol- 
son, Cook  Sir.,  C.  Egmont,  Manukau  Har.,  Kaipara  Har.,  C.  Maria 
Van  Diemen. 

South  Island:  Cook  Str.,  C.  Campbell,  Pegasus  B.,  Banks  Pen., 
Canterbury  Bight,  Otago  Har.,  C.  Saunders,  Foveaux  Str.,  Stewart  I. 
(South  C.),  Resolution  I.,  George  Sd.,  Milford  Sd.,  Cascade  Pt. , 
C.  Foulwind,  C.  Farewell,  Tasman  B.,  D'Urville  I. 

Mountains. — North  Island:  Mt.  Ruapehu,  Ml.  Tongariro,  Mt. 
Egmont. 

South  Island:  Southern  Alps  (Mt.  Cook). 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — North  Island:  Waikato(L.  Taupo),Wanganui. 

South  Island:  Clutha  (L.  Wanaka). 

CHIEF  ISLANDS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

North  Island. — Area,  44,000  sq.  m.  Population,  564,000.  Chief 
towns,  Auckland  (103,000),  Wellington  (71,000),  Wanganui  (15,000), 
Napier  (12,000). 
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South  Island. — Area,  58,000  sq.  m.     Population,  444,000.     Chief 
towns,  Christchurch  (80,000),  Dunedin  (64,000),  Invercargill  (16,000). 
Stewart  Island. — Area,  665  sq.  m.      Population,  325. 


AFRICA. 

Boundaries. — N.,  Mediterranean  Sea;  £.,  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean;  S.,  Southern  Ocean;  W,,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Extent. — N.  to  S.,  5,200  m. ;  E.  to  W.,  4,600  m.  Area,  11,500,000 
sq.  m. 

Population,  130,000,000. 

Coast  Features. — East:  G.  of  Suez,  G.  of  Akabah,  Red  Sea,  Str. 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  G.  of  Aden,  C.  Guardafui,  Socotra  I.,  Pemba  I., 
Zanzibar  I.,  C.  Delgado,  Mozambique  Channel,  Madagascar  I.  (C. 
Amber,  C.  Ste.  Marie),  Sofala  B.,  Delagoa  B. 

South:  Algoa  B.,  C.  Agulhas,  False  B.,  C.  of  Good  Hope. 

West:  Table  B.,  Walfish  B.,  C.  Frio,  C.  Lopez,  Annobon  I.,  St. 
Thomas  I.,  Fernando  Po  I.,  Bight  of  Biafra,  Bight  of  Benin,  C.  Palmas, 
C.  Verde,  Cape  Verde  Is.,  C.  Blanco,  Canary  Is.,  Madeira  Is. 

North :  Str.  of  Gibraltar,  C.  Bon,  G.  of  Gabes,  G.  of  Sidra,  Mouths 
of  the  Nile. 

Mountains. — North  and  West :  Atlas  Mts.,  Mts.  of  Tibesti,  Kong 
Mts.,  Kameruns. 

East:  Mts.  of  Abyssinia,  Mts.  Kenia,  Kilimanjaro,  and  Ruwenzori. 

South:  Drakensberg  Mts.,  Compass  Berg,  Nieuwveld  Mts.,  Table  Mt. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — To  the  Atlantic:  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger 
(Benue),  L.  Chad,  Congo  (right  bank:  Ubangi,  Welle,  Aruwimi ;  left 
bank:  Kasai,  L.  Tanganyika,  L.  Mweru),  Orange  R.  (Vaal  R.). 

To  the  Indian  Ocean  :  Tugela,  Limpopo  (Olifant  R.),  Zambezi  (Shire, 
L.  Nyasa,  L.  Shirwa),  Rovuma,  Juba. 

To  the  Mediterranean :  Nile  (right  bank :  Sobat,  Blue  Nile  or  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  Atbara ;  left  bank :  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Albert  Nyanza,  Edward  Nyanza,  Rudolf,  Tsana). 

CHIEF  POLITICAL   DIVISIONS   OF  AFRICA. 

Union  of  South  Africa— 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province. — Area,  221,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
2,123,000  (570,000  Europeans).  Chief  towns,  Cape  Town 
(67,000),  Port  Elizabeth  (31,000),  Kimberley  (30,000). 

Province  of  Naial. — Area,  35,000  sq.  m.      Population,  1,191,000 
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(98,000  Europeans).  Chief  towns,  Durban  {72,000),  Pieter- 
maritzburg  (30,000). 

Province  of  the  Transvaal. — Area,  1 10,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,676,000  (421,000  Europeans).  Chief  towns,  Johannesburg 
(237,000),  Pretoria  (48,000). 

Province  of  the  Orange  Free  State. — Area,  50,000  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 527,000  (175,000  Europeans).  Chief  town,  Bloem- 
fontein  (27,000). 

Other  British  South  and  Central  African  Possessions— 

Swaziland. — Area,    6,536   sq.    m.     Population,    100,000   (1,000 

Europeans). 
Basutoland. — Area,   11,716  sq.  m.     Population,  406,000  (1,400 

Europeans).     Chief  town,  Maseru. 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate. — Area,  275,000  sq.  m.     Population, 

125,000  (1,700  Europeans). 
Southern  Rhodesia. — Area,  149,000  sq.  m.     Population,  767,000 

(24,000  Europeans).     Chief  towns,  Salisbury,  Bulawayo. 
Northern  Rhodesia. — Area,  190,000  sq.  m.    Population,  1,000,000 
(1,400  Europeans).     Chief  towns,  Livingston,  Fort  Jameson. 
Nyasaland    Protectorate. — Area,    44,000    sq.    m.      Population, 

970,000  (800  Europeans).     Chief  towns,  Blantyre,  Zomba. 
German  South -West  Africa. — Area,  322,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
82,000  (13,000  Europeans).     Chief  town,  Windhoek. 

Angola  (Portuguese  South -West  Africa).— Area,  485,000 
sq.  m.  Population,  4,119,000.  Chief  towns,  S.  Paulo  de  Loanda, 
Mossamedes. 

Portuguese  East  Africa.— Area,  293,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
3,120,000.  Chief  towns,  Louren9o  Marques,  Beira,  Mozambique. 

Madagascar. — Area,  228,000  sq.  m.  Population,  3,054,000.  Chief 
towns,  Antananarivo  (95,000),  Diego  Suarez  (10,000),  Tamatave 
(9.000). 

German  East  Africa.— Area,  384,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
10,000,000.  Chief  towns,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo. 

British  East  Africa— 

Zanzibar  Protectorate.—  Area,  i,ooosq.  m.     Population,  197,000. 

Chief  town,  Zanzibar. 
British    East    African     Protectorate. — Area,    200,000    sq.    m. 

Population,    4,038,000.      Chief  towns,    Mombasa    (30,000), 

Nairobi  (14,000). 
Uganda    Protectorate.  —  Area,     118,000    sq.    m.       Population, 

2,843,000.     Chief  town,  Entebbe. 
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Abyssinia.— Area,  432,000  sq.  m.  Population,  8,000,000.  Chief 
towns,  Adis  Abeba  (35,000),  Gondar  (5,000),  Aksum  (5,000). 

Belgian  Congo. — Area,  910,000  sq.  m.  Population  estimated  from 
9,000,000  to  15,500,000.  Chief  towns,  Boma,  Leopolclville. 

French  Equatorial  Africa  (French  Congo). — Area,  669,000  sq.  m. 
Population,  5,000,000.  Chief  towns,  Libreville,  Brazzaville,  Loang<  >. 

Kamerun  Protectorate  (German}. — Area,  191,000 sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 3,000,000.  Chief  towns,  Duea,  Victoria,  Duala. 

British  West  African  Colonies— 

Northern  Nigeria. — Area,  256,000  sq.  m.     Population,  9,269,000. 

Chief  towns,  Zungeru,  Lokoja,  Kano,  Sokoto,  Ilorin. 
Southern  Nigeria.—  Area,  80,000  sq.  m.     Population,  7,858,000. 

Chief  towns,  Lagos,  Calabar,  Forcados,  Akassa. 
Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti. — Area,  80,000  sq.  m.     Popula- 
tion,  1,502,000.      Chief  towns,  Accra  (20,000),  Cape  Coast 
Castle  (11,000),  Kumasi  (9,000),  Sekondi. 
Sierra  Leone. — Area,    515   sq.    m.     Population,  75,000.     Chief 

town,  Freetown. 
Gambia  Protectorate. — Area,  4,500  sq.  m.      Population,  138,000. 

Chief  town,  Bathurst. 

French  West  African  Colonies. — Area,  i, 585,000  sq.  m.  Pop- 
ulation, 8,867,000. 

Sahara  (French}. — Area,  1,544,000  sq.  m.      Population,  800,000. 
Morocco  (French}. — Area,  219,000  sq.   m.     Population,  5,000,000. 
Chief  towns,  Fez  (140,000),  Tangier  (35,000),  Morocco. 

Algeria  (French). — Area,  343,000  sq.  m.  Population,  5,564,000. 
Chief  towns,  Algiers  (154,000),  Oran  (106,000),  Constantine  (58,000). 

Tunisia  (French). — Area,  50,000  sq.  m.  Population,  1,923,000.  Chief 
town,  Tunis  (240,000). 

Tripoli  (Italian}. — Area,  406,000  sq.  m.  Population,  estimated, 
1,300,000.  Chief  towns,  Tripoli  (30,000),  Benghazi  (35,000). 

Egypt.  — Area,  400,000  sq.  m.  Pppulation,  11,287,000.  Chief 
towns,  Cairo  (654,000),  Alexandria  (332,000),  Tanta  (54,000),  Port 
Said  (50,000). 

Anglo= Egyptian  Sudan.— Area,  985,000  sq.  m.  Population, 
2,600,000.  Chief  towns,  Khartum  (18,000),  Omdurman  (43,000), 
Khartum  (35,000). 

THE    END. 
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